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THE  WORK  OF  THE  REDEEMER* 

The  Advent  Liturgy 

■|S55S5)HE  scars  of  sin.  The  Redemption  of  Christ  did  not 
ffiM  restore  to  us  the  gifts  of  integrity,  immortality  of  the 
body,  and  freedom  from  suffering  and  decay,  pos- 
sessed  by  our  first  parents  before  the  Fall.  We 
HIIhmH  lack  especially  that  rectitude  by  which  the  sense 
nature  or  the  first  man  was,  not  a  source  of  distraction  and 
conflict,  but  a  willing  and  efficient  help  enabling  him  to  serve 
God  the  better  and  easier.  We  are  destitute  of  that  bent  of  mind 
and  will  by  which  these  faculties  before  the  Fall  were,  not 
inclined  to  vain  attempts  at  seeking  the  perfection  of  man  apart 
from  God,  but  entirely  directed  toward  the  only  source  of  true 
perfection  and  happiness,  the  whole-souled  service  of  God  in  all 
things. 

The  liturgy  of  Advent  directs  us  to  pray  for  the  restoration 
of  these  effects  of  the  gift  of  integrity  by  asking  God  to  turn  our 
hearts  away  from  the  things  of  earth  to  Him  alone;  “Having 
been  filled  with  the  food  of  spiritual  nourishment,  we  humbly 
beseech  thee.  Lord,  that  by  the  participation  of  this  mystery  thou 
wouldst  teach  us  to  despise  the  things  of  earth  and  love  those  of 
heaven.”^ 

2,  Why  the  scars  of  sin  rewain.  God  did  not  decree  to 
leave  us  without  these  gifts  after  the  Redemption  as  though  He 
loved  us  the  less  after  the  Fall.  He  left  us  without  them  that  we 
may  have  present  with  us  a  forcible  reminder  of  sin  and  a  deter¬ 
rent  from  it.  Their  lack  also  enables  us  better  to  appreciate  and 
value  the  Redemption  as  a  free  gift  of  God  and  rouses  our  sense 

♦’See  “The  Need  of  a  Redeemer”,  Orate  Fratres,  Vol.  I,  p.  21fr. 

^Second  Sunday  in  Advent,  Postcommunion. 
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of  loyalty  and  gratitude  toward  our  Savior.  In  fighting  the  battle 
which  the  effects  of  sin  impose  and  in  enduring  the  hardships 
which  they  cause,  we  expiate  our  sins  and  prove  in  a  practical 
way  our  attachment  to  God.  They  make  us  realize  the  price 
which  our  Savior  paid  for  our  Redemption  in  giving  His  life  for 
us.  The  noblest  virtues  of  everyday  life  blossom  in  the  garden 
of  pain.  The  infirmities  of  our  state  are  the  sting  of  sin  which 
is  left  in  our  flesh  to  buffet  us.  God’s  answer  to  our  cry  for 
relief  from  them  is  the  same  which  He  gave  to  St.  Paul  in  similar 
circumstances;  “My  grace  is  sufficient  for  you,  for  strength  is 
perfected  in  weakness.’’  Our  attitude,  then,  can  be  no  other  than 
that  of  St.  Paul:  “Gladly  will  I,  therefore,  rather  glory  in  my 
weaknesses  that  the  strength  of  Christ  may  dwell  in  me.  There¬ 
fore  I  am  pleased  in  weaknesses,  in  injuries,  in  straits,  in  perse¬ 
cutions,  in  extreme  afflictions,  for  Christ’s  sake.  For  whenever 
I  am  weak,  then  I  am  strong.’’  (2  Cor.  12,  9  f.) 

The  liturgy  clearly  states  that  the  afflictions  of  the  present 
life  are  consequences  of  sin:  “Mercifully  hear  the  prayers  of  thy 
people,  that  we,  who  are  justly  afflicted  for  our  sins,  may  be  com¬ 
forted  by  the  visitation  of  thy  goodness.’’^  The  flame  of  vice, 
which  We  pray  God  to  extinguish,  is  the  burning  tinder  of  con¬ 
cupiscence  (the  fames  concupiscentiae  of  which  the  Council  of 
Trent  speaks),  ignited  by  sin:  “God,  who  didst  allay  the 
flames  of  fire  for  the  three  children,  mercifully  grant  that  the 
flame  of  vice  may  not  consume  us  thy  servants.’’^ 

3.  The  work  of  the  Redeemer.  The  purpose  for  which 
the  Redeemer  was  sent,  for  which  He  offered  His  passion  and 
death,  and  for  which  God  accepted  them  was  twofold.  Firstly, 
to  right  the  wrong  done  to  God  through  sin,  by  making  atone¬ 
ment  for  the  sins  of  all  mankind.  By  making  this  atonement,  our 
Savior  removed  the  obstacle  which  stood  in  the  way  of  the 
remission  of  sin  and  the  restoration  of  divine  grace  to  mankind. 
Secondly,  by  thus  satisfying  the  justice  of  God,  the  Redemption 
restored  mankind  to  the  supernatural  state  in  which  it  tends 
toward  union  with  God  in  heaven.  If,  then,  the  Redemption  did 


“Ember  Saturday,  fifth  Collect. 
“Ember  Saturday,  sixth  Collect. 
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not  restore  the  state  of  original  justice  in  which  our  first  parents 
were  created,  it  returned  to  us  the  most  precious  gifts  of  that 
state:  freedom  from  sin,  the  grace  of  adoption,  eternal  life,  and 
all  the  supernatural  helps  God  gives  us  to  attain  union  with  Him, 

The  fundamental  fact  of  the  Redemption  of  mankind  by 
Christ  is  so  abundantly  attested  on  every  page  of  the  liturgy  that 
it  is  unnecessary  to  record  the  texts.  It  is  sufficient  to  mention 
that  most  of  the  liturgical  prayers  are  concluded  with  the  words: 
“Through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.” 

The  liturgy  tells  us  that  the  Redemption  is  the  cause  of  great 
joy:  “Arise,  Jerusalem,  and  stand  on  high:  behold  the  joy  that 
comes  to  thee  from  thy  God.’”  This  joy  is  so  great  that  the 
redeemed  break  into  exultant  shouts:  “Shout  for  joy,  daughter 
of  Sion;  rejoice  greatly,  daughter  of  Jerusalem.  Alleluia. And 
what  are  the  reasons  for  rejoicing?  The  Redemption  effects  union 
with  God"  and  establishes  God’s  eternal  kingdom^  “In  that  day 
the  mountains  shall  drop  down  sweetness,  and  the  hills  shall  flow 
with  milk  and  honey.”"  The  Redemption  is  a  work  of  great 
power":  for  it  atones  for  our  sins“  and  purifies  our  minds“:  it  is 
a  great  light"",  which  enlightens  the  eyes  of  the  servants  of  God"". 
Furthermore,  the  Redemption  is  universal,  extending  to  all  who 
wait  for  the  Redeemer:  “All  those  who  wait  for  thee  shall  not 
be  confounded.”""  “Hasten,  Lord,  do  not  tarry,  and  grant  us  the 
help  of  thy  heavenly  power:  that  those  who  trust  in  thy  good¬ 
ness  may  be  helped  by  the  consolations  of  thy  coming.”""  “The 
Lord  is  near  for  all  those  who  call  upon  him,  for  all  who  call  upon 
him  in  truth,”"" 

4.  Application  of  the  Redemption.  According  to  the  wise 
design  of  God’s  providence  the  Redemption  does  not  exclude  our 
own  dispositions  and  good  works  in  restoring  the  state  of  grace, 

‘Second  Sunday,  Communion. 

“First  Sunday,  second  Vespers,  second  antiphon. 

“First  Sunday,  Secret. 

’Second  Sunday,  second  Vespers,  fourth  antiphon. 

“First  Sunday,  second  Vespers,  first  antiphon. 

“Second  Sunday,  second  Vespers,  first  antiphon. 

’“Third  Sunday,  Postcommunion. 

“Second  Sunday,  Collect. 

“First  Sunday,  second  Vespers,  third  antiphon. 

“Second  Sunday,  second  Vespers,  fifth  antiphon. 

“First  Sunday,  Introit  and  Gradual. 

“Ember  "Wednesday,  Collect. 

“Ember  Wednesday,  Gradual. 
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but  rather  requires  them.  All  who  have  the  use  of  reason  must 
make  due  preparation  for  justification.  Holy  Scripture  declares 
that  contrition  and  penance  are  necessary  for  justification.  This 
was  the  preaching  of  St.  Peter:  “Do  penance,  therefore,  and  be 
converted,  that  your  sins  may  be  blotted  out’’  (Acts  3,  19). 
This  was  the  message  of  Christ  in  the  beginning  of  His  public 
ministry:  “Do  penance,  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand’’ 
(Matth.  4,  17).  Among  the  other  virtues  which  prepare  us  for 
justification  Holy  Scripture  enumerates  the  fear  of  God,  hope, 
confidence,  and  charity.  In  particular  faith  in  Christ  is  not  suffi¬ 
cient  for  justification:  “If  I  should  have  all  faith,  so  that  I  could 
remove  mountains,  and  have  not  charity,  I  am  nothing’’  (1  Cor. 
13,  2). 

Having  been  justified,  we  must  continue  to  work  out  our 
salvation  by  the  practise  of  virtue:  “What  shall  it  profit,  my 
brethren,  if  a  man  say  he  has  faith,  but  has  not  works?  Shall 
faith  be  able  to  save  him?’’  (James  2,  14).  “Labor  the  more, 
that  by  good  works  you  may  make  sure  your  calling  and  election. 
For  doing  these  things,  you  shall  not  sin  at  any  time”  (2  Peter 
1,  10).  Far  from  eliminating  our  co-operation  in  attaining  our 
final  union  with  God,  Christ  by  the  work  of  our  Redemption 
obtained  for  us  the  grace  which  alone  gives  a  supernatural  char¬ 
acter  and  value  to  our  works  of  satisfaction  and  merit.  By 
accepting  the  work  of  Redemption  performed  by  Christ,  God 
promised  us  the  crown  of  life  for  our  works  of  merit,  and  the 
remission  of  sin  for  our  works  of  satisfaction.  As  the  head  of 
our  race  Christ  offers  the  good  works  of  the  members  of  His 
mystical  body  to  God  together  with  His  own,  and  as  members 
of  the  mystical  body  of  Christ  we  and  our  works  are  the  more 
acceptable  to  God.  Under  both  these  considerations  the  value  of 
the  good  works  performed  by  those  who  partake  of  the  fruits  of 
the  Redemption  is  increased  far  beyond  their  intrinsic  worth. 

The  co-operation  of  man  in  the  preparation  for  his  justifi¬ 
cation  by  Baptism  is  not  expressed  in  the  liturgy  of  the  Mass, 
since  it  is  the  sacrifice  of  the  redeemed,  but  is  to  be  sought  in  other 
parts  of  the  Church’s  ritual.  When  the  Mass  of  the  Catechumens 
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was  more  distinct  from  the  Mass  of  the  Faithful  than  it  is  today, 
it  contained  prayers  for  the  catechumens,  asking  not  only  the 
light  of  faith  for  them,  but  also  the  virtues  of  the  Christian  life 
as  a  preparation  for  baptism^^ 

That  good  works  are  required  as  a  part  of  our  co-operation 
for  growth  in  holiness  after  Baptism,  in  order  so  to  retain  and 
increase  in  us  the  grace  of  adoption,  is  proved  by  two  series  of 
texts  in  the  liturgy  of  the  Masses  for  Advent.  The  first  series 
describes  the  Christian  life  as  serving  God.  We  pray  “that 
through  His  coming  we  may  be  enabled  to  serve  thee  with  purified 
minds:”"®  “that  the  expiation  of  our  sins  by  fasting  may  render  us 
worthy  of  God's  grace;”"®  that  the  Redeemer  may  “come  and  teach 
us  the  way  of  prudence.”"^  “Show  me  thy  ways.  Lord,  and  teach 
me  thy  paths.”®"  Another  series  of  prayers  asks  the  grace  of  God, 
not  as  a  substitute  for  our  own  works,  but  as  a  help  in  perform¬ 
ing  them.  Thus  we  are  directed  to  make  known  our  petitions  to 
God  in  order  that  He  may  help  us®®.  The  celebration  of  the  feast 
of  the  coming  of  the  Redeemer  confers  upon  us  “the  helps  of  the 
present  life;”®®  we  are  “helped  by  the  consolations  of  his  coming.”®* 

Thus  liturgy  of  Advent  stresses  truths  so  fundamental  that 
they  find  frequent  echo  throughout  the  liturgical  year: 

“It  would  have  been  no  boon  to  be  born  had  we  not  had 
the  boon  of  being  redeemed.  How  wonderful  the  condescension 
of  thy  mercy  toward  us!  How  incomparable  the  predilection  of 
thy  love!”®® 

“God,  who  didst  wonderfully  create  man,  and  still  more 
wonderfully  redeem  him:  grant  us,  we  beseech  thee,  to  resist  with 
strong  mind  the  allurements  of  sin,  that  we  may  deserve  to  arrive 
at  eternal  joys.”®® 

Leo  F.  Miller 

The  Josephinum 

e.  g.,  Didascalia  VIII,  C,  5  and  12. 

“Second  Sunday,  Collect. 

“Ember  Wednesday,  Secret. 

“Antiphon  for  Magnificat,  Dec.  17. 

“First  Sunday,  Introit. 

“Third  Sunday  in  Advent,  Epistle  (See  the  context). 

“Ember  Wednesday,  Collect. 

“Ember  Wednesday,  second  Collect. 

“Holy  Saturday,  Preface  following  Exultet. 

“Holy  Saturday,  Collect  following  first  Prophesy. 
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O  much  has  been  written  in  behalf  of  the  liturgical 
movement  that  the  reading  public,  even  in  our  own 
country  where  a  deeper  interest  took  footing  more 
recently,  might  be  expected  to  know  what  it  is  all 
about.  If  there  is  still  evident  a  lack  of  precise 
cnowledge  as  to  what  the  Church  is  aiming  at  in  fostering  the 
liturgical  revival,  it  may  be  asked,  whether  the  fault  lies  with  the 
readers,  or  with  the  writers  on  the  subject.  We  may  suppose  that 
many  a  devout  reader  of  liturgical  books  and  articles  has  been  so 
intent  on  a  particular  phase  of  the  vast  subject,  as  to  miss  its  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  whole  nature  and  structure  of  the  liturgy.  For  indeed, 
the  aim  and  goal  of  the  liturgical  movement  is  as  comprehensive 
as  that  of  the  Catholic  religion. 

The  saintly  character  of  the  inaugurator  of  the  recent  revival, 
Pius  X,  and  his  truly  catholic  zeal  as  the  chief  shepherd  of  souls, 
should  lead  us  to  think  that  his  divinely  inspired  motto:  Instau- 
tate  omnia  in  Christo,  “to  bring  all  things  to  a  head  in  Christ” 
(Eph.  1,  10), — which  is  likewise  the  slogan  of  the  liturgical 
movement — would  indicate  the  all-embracing  scope  of  his  pon¬ 
tifical  program.  Surely,  the  zealous  Pope  keenly  felt  the  general 
need  of  reawakening  a  more  deeply  Catholic  spirit  in  the  world. 
Perceiving  from  the  divinely  illumined  heights  of  his  exalted 
position  a  worldly  indifference  manifest  in  the  lack  of  appreciation 
for  the  most  essential  sources  of  spiritual  life,  he  wisely  directed 
the  minds  of  his  flock  to  these  mainsprings  within  the  Church  of 
Christ.  Thus  referring  to  his  “most  ardent  desire  to  see  the  true 
Christian  spirit  flourish  again”  he  writes  in  his  Motu  Proprio  of 
Nov.  22,  1903:  “The  foremost  and  indispensable  fount  is  the 
active  participation  in  the  most  holy  mysteries  and  in  the  public 
and  solemn  prayer  of  the  Church.” 

The  foremost  and  indispensable  source  is  here  pointed  out. 
If  this  be  neglected,  all  else  has  little  value  for  spiritual  growth. 
For  the  preservation  of  our  natural  life  the  taking  of  food  is  most 
essential,  yet  we  readily  admit,  over  and  above,  the  need  of  exer¬ 
cise  and  orderly  living  for  the  proper  development  of  our  bodily 
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vigor.  Similarly  in  the  spiritual  realm  there  are  many  requisites 
over  and  above  the  indispensable  means,  which  undoubtedly  were 
part  of  the  Pontiff’s  program,  and  are  therefore  logically  implied 
in  his  encyclical  admonition. 

Merely  a  glance  at  the  inspired  passage,  whence  the  papal 
motto  is  taken,  will  reveal  the  broader  outlook  that  prompted  its 
selection.  The  striking  passage  of  the  first  chapter  of  Ephesians 
reads  (Westminster  Version):  “Blessed  be  the  God  and  Father 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  hath  blessed  us  with  every  spiritual 
blessing  on  high  in  Christ.  Yea,  in  him  he  singled  us  out  before 
the  foundation  of  the  world,  that  we  might  be  holy  and  blame¬ 
less  in  his  sight.  In  love  he  predestined  us  to  be  adopted  as  his 
sons  through  Jesus  Christ,  according  to  the  good  pleasure  of  his 
will,  unto  the  praise  of  the  glory  of  his  grace,  wherewith  he  hath 
made  us  gracious  in  the  Well-beloved  (vv.  3-6),  In  him  we 
have  redemption  through  his  blood,  the  forgiveness  of  our  trans¬ 
gressions,  according  to  the  riches  of  his  grace.  For  God  hath 
given  us  abundance  thereof,  together  with  full  wisdom  and  dis¬ 
cernment,  in  that  he  hath  made  known  to  us  the  secret  of  his 
purpose  according  to  his  good  pleasure.  It  was  the  purpose  of  his 
good  pleasure  in  him — a  dispensation  to  be  realized  in  the  fulness 
of  time — to  bring  all  things  to  a  head  in  Christ,  both  the  things 
in  the  heavens  and  the  things  upon  the  earth.  In  him  we  also 
have  come  to  have  our  portion,  having  been  predestined,  in  the 
purpose  of  him  that  worketh  all  things  according  to  the  counsel 
of  his  will,  ourselves  to  further  the  praise  of  his  glory,  as  having 
been  the  first  to  hope  in  Christ  (vv,  7-12).  In  him  are  ye  too, 
who  have  heard  the  word  of  truth,  the  glad  tidings  of  your 
salvation.  For  you  have  believed  therein,  and  have  been  sealed 
with  the  Holy  Spirit  of  the  promise,  who  is  the  earnest  of  our 
inheritance,  unto  redemption  as  the  chosen  people,  unto  praise  of 
his  glory”  (vv.  13-14). 

A  glowing  hymn  from  the  ardent  pen  of  Christ’s  most 
active  apostle.  Saint  Paul,  to  extol  divine  grace,  made  glorious  in 
and  through  Christ!  Thrice  the  keynote  is  sounded  in  concluding 
each  member  of  the  threefold  division  into  which  this  canticle 
resolves  itself:  praise  of  God’s  glory.  Past,  present,  and  future 
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are  focused  on  the  Savior  of  the  World  in  this  great  word-picture. 
In  the  eternal  counsel  of  the  Godhead  our  salvation  through 
Christ  was  decreed.  Man’s  fall  and  helplessness  being  foreseen 
from  the  beginning,  divine  love  and  mercy  ordained  a  plan  by 
which  we  would  once  more  be  rendered  gracious  in  God’s  sight, 
and  able  to  serve  unto  our  destiny,  the  praise  and  glorification  of 
God  (vv.  3-6),  This  eternal  plan  demanded  nothing  less  than 
that  the  Son  of  God  incarnate  shed  His  blood  in  propitiatory 
sacrifice  for  our  sins,  after  the  secret  of  God’s  pleasure  in  our 
behalf  had  been  made  known  to  us  through  the  revelations  of 
the  Savior’s  Gospel.  The  secret  pleasure  is  this:  That  all 
creation,  living  and  inanimate,  which  in  time  frustrated  God’s 
purpose  of  creation  by  wilfully  and  sinfully  opposing  it,  should 
by  the  grace  of  Christ  be  redeemed  to  the  pristine  order  of  things, 
and  forever  continue  in  its  original  purpose,  namely  to  serve  unto 
God’s  glory  in  a  universal  worship  under  high-priesthood  of  Jesus 
Christ  (vv,  7-12),  But  how  can  this  miracle  of  divine  love  be 
accomplished?  As  to  inanimate  nature — it  had  been  created  for 
the  use  of  man  unto  his  end,  the  eternal  service  of  God.  By  the 
sin  of  mankind  nature,  too,  was  abused  and  perverted  from  God’s 
purpose.  Hence  the  redemption  and  sanctification  of  man  includes 
the  restoring  of  inanimate  things  to  their  predestined  end.  As  to 
man  himself,  the  redeeming  grace  of  Christ  renders  him  again 
acceptable  to  God,  and  hence  capable  of  glorifying  Him  worthily 
in  and  through  Christ.  The  mysterious  process,  moreover,  of 
this  transformation  is  here  explained.  Those  that  believe  in  the 
saving  Gospel  and  have  received  the  cleansing  and  initiatory  seal 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  Baptism\  have  thereby  obtained  a  just 
claim  to  the  eternal  inheritance  of  heaven.  Thus  in  Christ  and 
through  Christ  alone  can  the  eternal  counsel  of  God  be  realized, 
which  is  the  reorganization  of  all  things  under  the  headship  of 
the  incarnate  Son  of  God  for  the  everlasting  glorification  of  the 
Godhead, 

Such  a  universal  program  for  the  world's  redemption  quite 
naturally  called  for  various  institutions  on  the  part  of  the  divine 

1  That  the  word  earnest  (cf.  end  of  ciuotation  above)  is  here  used,  is  signi¬ 
ficant.  For  Baptism  is  only  the  advance-money,  not  yet  the  sum-total  of  the 
redeeming  graces  that  are  to  be  bestowed  in  subsequent  sacraments. 
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Reorganizer  to  bridge  over  the  infinite  chasm  between  the  human 
and  the  divine.  The  whole  treasure-store  of  His  atoning  merits 
and  graces  Christ  deigned  to  repose  with  His  Church,  of  which 
He  Himself  ever  remains  the  Head.  Through  this  divine-human 
organism  Christ  purposed  to  carry  to  completion  the  eternal  plan 
of  His  mission.  All  men  should  become  members  of  His  Church, 
God’s  kindom,  by  intimately  uniting  with  Christ  to  form  what 
St.  Paul  calls  mystically  the  body  of  Christ.  “He  [God]  hath 
subjected  all  things  beneath  his  feet,  and  hath  given  him  for 
supreme  head  to  the  Church,  which  is  his  body,  the  fulness  of 
him  who  is  wholly  fulfilled  in  alb’  (Eph.  1,  22f).  God  so 
willed  it,  that  the  object  of  the  redemptive  mission  of  the  Head 
is  accomplished  only  through  the  mystical  body.  Thus  to  the 
divine  Head  the  members  are  necessary  to  make  up  the  fulness  of 
the  Messianic  activity;  in  the  members  the  fulness  of  Christ  is 
realized  in  as  far  as  they  participate  in  Him  “who  is  wholly 
fulfilled  in  all.’’  The  divine  energy,  proceeding  from  the  Head, 
and  the  spiritual  life-blood,  surging  through  the  veins  of  the 
organism,  are  the  source  of  life  and  as  such  accentuate  the  unity 
of  the  mystical  body.  Apart  from  Christ  there  is  no  Christian 
life;  all  life  in  Christ  is  ordained  by  the  eternal  decree  of  the 
Godhead  for  the  one  great  purpose,  the  service  “unto  the  praise 
of  his  glory”. 

These  conclusions  from  the  words  of  St.  Paul  are  funda¬ 
mental.  St.  Paul  is  always  aglow  with  the  desire  to  impress  a 
deep  knowledge  of  the  basic  truths  of  Christianity.  So  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  the  whole  scheme  of  our  redemption  is 
rehearsed  for  us  in  the  striking  comparison  with  the  mode  and 
purpose  of  the  Old  Testament  sacrifice.  Christ  is  the  sole  high- 
priest  of  the  New  Law;  in  Him  and  through  Him  as  divine  priest 
and  victim  are  we  cleansed  and  offered  to  God,  being  made  “holy 
and  blameless  in  his  sight”.  In  substitution  for  the  inadequate 
Old  Testament  sacrifices,  Christ  came,  saying:  “Behold,  I  come 
to  do  thy  will,  O  God”  (Hebr.  10,  9).  Hence  in  doing  God’s 
will,  expressed  in  the  eternal  counsel,  Christ  became  the  true 
liturge,  the  one  high-priest,  through  whom  alone  the  primitive 
order  of  things  is  restored  and  an  acceptable  service  rendered  to 
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God.  Therefore  the  Church,  the  mystical  body  of  Christ,  in  its 
entire  organic  life  continues  the  mission  for  which  Christ  came 
on  earth,  to  unite  all  souls  in  Him  for  the  eternal  glory  of  Heaven. 

This  then  is  in  the  broadest  sense  the  object  and  nature  of 
the  liturgy.’*  This  also  explains,  how  we  can  call  the  liturgy  the 
life  of  the  Church.  To  realize  this  fuller  and  sublimer  life  by 
thoroughly  co-ordinating  the  individual  lives  of  men  under  the 
headship  of  Christ,  is  the  aim  of  the  liturgical  movement.  And 
this,  too,  is  the  scope  of  the  papal  as  well  as  liturgical  slogan: 
Instaurare  omnia  in  Christo. 

Need  we  look  far  to  appreciate  the  timeliness  of  such  a  truly 
Christian  aim?  Can  we  fail  to  see  the  wisdom  and  Christ-like 
zeal  of  the  several  recent  Pontiffs,  who  with  sorrowing  eyes  beheld 
Christ  ignored  by  the  world,  and  therefore  ardently  hope  for  the 
reawakening  of  a  deeper  love  for  the  King  of  Kings  in  the  hearts 
of  men?  The  kingdom  of  Christ  had  its  beginning  on  earth  and 
continues  amid  the  glories  of  heaven.  Only  when  the  time  shall 
have  come  of  which  St.  Paul  has  said:  “When  all  things  shall  be 
subject  to  him  [the  SonJ,  then  shall  the  Son  himself  be  subject 
[to  the  Father]  who  subjected  all  things  to  him,  that  God  may 
be  all  in  all’’  (1  Cor.  15,  28) — then  shall  the  liturgical  move¬ 
ment  have  fully  attained  its  end. 

Basil  Stegmann,  O.  S.  B. 

St.  Johns  Abbey 

2  A  fuller  explanation  of  this  term  wiil  appear  in  a  later  article. 
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AM  unworthy,  I  am  incapable,  forget  me.’”^  With 
trembling  voice  and  tearful  mien  thus  pleaded  a 
cardinal  before  the  conclavists  of  the  Sistine  chapel 
in  early  August,  1903.  Some  years  before  when  that 
same  man  was  called  from  parochial  duties  to  act 
director  in  a  seminary,  he  had  publicly  apologized 
to  the  seminarians  for  his  supposed  unfitness:  “I  am  only 
a  poor  country  priest.  But  I  am  here  by  God’s  Will — 
therefore  you  must  bear  with  me.”^  When  the  same  man  later 
read  a  letter  appointing  him  bishop  of  Mantua,  he  broke  down 
and  wept  like  a  child,  and  straightway  wrote  to  Rome  to  profess 
his  worthlessness.^  All  the  gracious  kindliness  of  Leo  XIII  was 
needed  to  console  him.  When  appointed  patriarch  of  Venice  he 
was  officially  warned  that  he  must  not  refuse.*  Now,  having 
received  twenty-four  votes  in  the  conclave,  with  poignant  anguish 
he  made  the  self-same  pfea:  unworthiness.  Thence  he  passed 
into  the  Pauline  chapel  for  direct  appeal  to  Christ.  On  the  second 
following  morning  the  scrutiny  gave  him  fifty  out  of  the  sixty- 
two  votes. 

“Will  you  accept?" 

“I  accept,  for  I  see  in  the  manifestation  of  your  wills  the 
Will  of  God.” 

“What  name  will  you  take?” 

“Pius  X.”= 

No  one  was  ever  clothed  with  pontifical  white  with  less 
expectation  of  that  honor.  But  despite  this  utter  conviction  of 
unworthiness,  the  supreme  Pontiff  at  once  stood  out  before  the 
world  with  a  complete  program  of  his  aims  as  pope.  “Postulant 
enim  actionem  tempota — the  times  demand  action,”  is  the  clarion 
call  of  his  first  encyclical,  but  strangely  enough  to  the  prudence 
of  this  world,  the  action  he  called  for  was  to  be  effected  “melius 
orando  quam  loquendo — more  by  prayer  than  by  speech”,  as  he 
said  later,  quoting  from  his  model,  St.  Gregory  the  Great  (Pii  X 
P.  M.  Acta  I,  212).  What  he  had  done  as  curate  and  parish 

^Forbes,  liile  of  Pius  X,  p.  66.  ^Op.  cit.,  p.  28.  ®P.  34.  <P.  43.  ®P.  66. 
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priest  and  director  in  a  seminary,  that  he  had  done  in  the  diocese 
of  Mantua.  What  he  had  done  at  Mantua  had  resulted  in  his 
promotion  to  the  Sacred  College  and  the  Patriarchate  of  Venice. 
Now  Christ  set  the  highest  seal  upon  that  work  by  calling  him 
to  the  care  of  all  the  churches.  In  accepting  the  pontificate 
Guisseppe  Sarto  knew  that  Christ  wished  his  program  to  be 
extended  to  the  entire  Church.  When  the  tiara  was  placed  upon 
his  head,  he  was  but  repeating  his  Mantuan  and  Venetian  mes¬ 
sage  in  saying:  “The  tithes  demand  action:  here  is  my  program: 
Instaurare  omnia  in  Christo — to  bring  all  things  as  to  a  head  in 
Christ,  to  send  Christ-life  pulsing  into  every  heart,  so  that  Christ 
be  all  and  in  all."  Again  and  again  Pius  tells  us  precisely  what 
this  phrase  meant  for  him.  Civilization,  Christian  to  the  core, 
had  attempted  an  emancipation  from  the  claims  of  Christ.  But 
Christ  is  the  ultimate  goal  of  human  endeavor,  and  the  Pope 
wished  nothing  more  than  to  restore  to  the  Savior  His  rights,  and 
thereby  make  men  happy.  Analyzed  the  program  is  simplicity 
itself : 

a.  To  form  Christ  in  every  Catholic  heart — by  the  Church. 

b.  To  put  Christ  into  all  human  relationships — by  Cath¬ 
olics. 

Pius  elaborates  the  first  objective  in  the  same  encyclical: 
“Surely  if  in  cities  and  villages  everywhere  the  command¬ 
ments  of  God  are  faithfully  observed,  if  sacred  things  are  held 
in  honor,  if  the  sacraments  are  frequented,  if  the  other  observances 
of  a  Christian  life  are  fostered,  nothing  further  will  have  to  be 
done,  venerable  brothers,  for  bringing  all  things  as  to  a  head  in 
Christ”  {E  supremi,  Oct.  4,  1903). 

The  second  objective  is  perhaps  nowhere  stated  more  clearly 
than  in  an  Apostolic  Letter  to  the  Italian  bishops  (II  fermo  pro- 
posito,  June  11,  1905)  : 

“To  bring  all  things  as  to  a  head  in  Christ  has  ever  been  the 
Church’s  motto,  and  it  is  especially  ours  in  the  perilous  times  in 
which  we  live.  ...  To  bring  as  to  a  head  in  Christ  not  only 
what  directly  depends  on  the  divine  mission  of  the  Church,  but 
also,  as  we  have  explained,  that  which  flows  spontaneously  from 
this  divine  mission,  namely,  Christian  civilization  in  each  and 
every  one  of  the  elements  that  compose  it.  ...  To  combat  anti- 
Christian  civilization  by  every  just  and  lawful  means.  ...  To 
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reinstate  Jesus  Christ  in  the  family,  the  school,  and  society;  to 
re-establish  the  principle  that  human  authority  represents  that  of 
God;  to  take  intimately  to  heart  the  interests  of  the  people,  espe¬ 
cially  those  of  the  working  and  agricultural  classes — to  endeavor 
to  make  public  laws  conformable  to  justice  ...  to  defend  and 
support  the  rights  of  God  in  everything.” 

Note  the  sequence,  Christ  in  the  home,  in  the  school,  in 
human  society.  Thus  all  things  are  given  a  Head  in  Christ,  and 
Christ  is  formed  in  all.  To  bring  this  about  Christ  must  be 
formed  first  in  the  hearts  of  priests,  for  they  are  destined  to  bring 
forth  Christ  in  the  brethren  by  teaching  and  liturgical  ministra¬ 
tion.  Christ  must  dwell  by  the  hearth  of  every  Catholic  home, 
for  that  household’s  security,  comfort,  and  companionship. 
From  tender  childhood  to  adult  age  the  Truth  which  is  Christ 
must  be  held  before  the  gradually  developing  mind.  In  the 
wider  schoofe  of  life,  Christ-life,  as  the  common  possession  of 
all,  must  be  the  basis  of  social  justice.  Thus  will  our  effete  and 
dying  civilization”^  be  endued  again  with  the  Christian  spirit,  pulse 
with  Christ-life.  Pius  was  an  unknown  man  and  the  world 
awaited  his  message.  His  words  rang  like  the  pentecostal  prom¬ 
ises  of  old:  “Send  forth  Thy  Spirit  and  they  shall  be  created, 
and  Thou  shalt  renew  the  face  of  the  earth.” 

Only  six  weeks  later,  Pius  X,  in  a  motu  proprio  on  church 
music,  informed  the  Catholic  world  that  it  must  draw  that 
Christ-life  primarily  from  the  sacred  liturgy. 

“Filled  as  we  are  with  a  most  ardent  desire  to  see  the  Chris¬ 
tian  spirit  flourish  in  every  respect  and  be  preserved  by  all  the  faith¬ 
ful,  we  deem  it  necessary  to  provide  before  aught  else  for  the  sanc¬ 
tity  and  dignity  of  the  temple,  in  which  the  faithful  assemble  for  no 
other  object  than  that  of  acquiring  this  spirit  from  its  foremost 
and  indispensable  font,  which  is  the  active  participation  in  the 
most  holy  mysteries,  and  in  the  public  and  solemn  prayer  of  the 
Church.” 

The  times  demand  action:  civilization  is  dying  and  needs 
the  Christian  spirit:  the  active  sharing  by  the  people  in  the  sacred 

^Instance  his  comparison  between  our  age  and  that  of  Gregory  the  Great : 
“But  our  day,  although  it  enjoys  in  such  abundance  the  light  of  Christian 
civilization,  that  it  can  in  no  wise  be  likened  to  that  of  Gregory,  seems  never¬ 
theless  to  tire  of  that  life,  from  which,  as  from  a  fountain,  ...  its  welfare 
must  derive”  (lucunda  sane). 
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liturgy  is  the  prime  and  indispensable  fountain  of  this  Christian 
spirit.  Is  this  a  trick  of  words,  a  concatenation  of  unrelated  say¬ 
ings,  or  is  it  the  papal  concept  of  the  liturgy,  and  that  thing  for 
the  active  spread  of  which  the  humble  Sarto  was  inspired  by 
Christ  to  say:  “I  accept  the  papal  office”? 

It  seemed  like  a  crashing  anti-climax.  “What  has  psalm¬ 
singing  to  do  with  the  solution  of  the  great  world  problems?” 
It  was,  and  is  for  many  still,  an  honest  objection  and  fairly  taken. 
Still  there  can  be  no  doubt  the  Pope  attached  great  importance  to 
this  reform  of  church  music.  How  many  times  that  year  he 
brought  it  forth.''  Why?  Sacred  music,  although  a  secondary 
phase  of  liturgy,  engages  a  great  deal  of  attention  at  solemn 
functions,  exerts  a  great  deal  of  influence.  But  the  music  in  vogue 
was  far  from  prayerful,  was  exerting  the  whole  weight  of  its 
influence  to  detract  from  the  unifying  and  sanctifying  nature  of 
liturgy,  or  public  worship.  Pius  nowhere  said  that  psalm-singing, 
or  any  form  of  sacred  music,  is  itself  the  fundamental  source  of 
the  Christian  spirit,  but  he  did  most  emphatically  assert  that  the 
active  participation  of  the  faithful  in  the  sacred  mysteries  is  the 
prime  font  of  Christ-life.  Therefore,  in  banishing  modes  of 
music  that  impede  this  communal  participation,  he  was  merely 
inaugurating  a  liturgical  renaissance  from  the  side  of  gravest  abuse. 

The  objection  persists:  “How  can  liturgy,  or  worship  in 
common,  solve  the  riddles  of  the  world?”  Our  answer  is  scant, 
since  this  question  Orate  Fratres  answers  month  by  month. 
“What  the  soul  is  in  the  body,  that  are  Christians  in  the  world,” 
wrote  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  Diognetus  long  ago  when  the 
world  was  first  being  conquered  by  the  Church.  “Ye  are  the 
salt  of  the  earth,”  spake  an  earlier,  higher  Teacher.  If  the  Pope 
did  not  exaggerate,  Christ-savor  comes  chiefly  through  the  liturgy. 
Salted  therewith  Catholics  must  be  the  salt  of  modern  civilization. 

It  is  unlikely  that  in  imposing  with  apostolic  authority  a 
somewhat  unwelcome  “juridical  code  to  be  scrupulously  ob¬ 
served”,  Pius  would  invite  the  retort  of  overstatement.  That  his 
entire  pontificate  was  inspired  by  his  high  estimate  of  the  liturgy 
as  the  source  of  Christ-life  is  evident  from  a  previous  article  that 

iCf.  Pli  X  P.  M.  Acta  1,  pp.  C,  8,  75,  88,  174,  240,  242,  284. 
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appeared  in  these  pages/  We  shall  bring  the  present  sketch  to  a 
close  by  showing  that  this  famous  motu  proprio  enuntiated  no 
new  doctrine  for  Pius.  Here  again  we  must  remind  ourselves  that 
sacred  music  is  emphasized  merely  as  a  starting-point  for  a  full 
liturgical  revival. 

As  curate  of  Tombolo  and  as  pastor  of  Salzano  we  find 
Don  Sarto  earnestly  and  constantly  engaged  in  inculcating  and 
perfecting  liturgical  modes  of  song.  At  Mantua  he  effected 
sweeping  reforms  with  the  help  of  Don  Lorenzo  Perosi,  his  choir¬ 
master.  Installed  in  Venice,  he  fetched  the  same  Perosi  and 
opened  to  Venetians  the  sacred  realms  of  Gregorian  plainsong  and 
Palestrinian  polyphony.^  Is  it  surprising,  then,  that  Sarto  become 
Pius  considered  it  “necessary  to  provide  before  aught  else  for  the 
sanctity  and  dignity”  of  the  churches  everywhere,  by  providing 
fitting  modes  of  song?  As  Pius  explained  the  relation  of  sacred 
music  to  the  liturgy  itself,  it  is  always  the  text  of  the  liturgy  that 
is  the  all-important  thing  for  the  assembled  faithful.  “Sacred 
music,”  he  says,  “being  a  complementary  part  of  the  solemn 
liturgy,  participates  in  the  general  scope  of  the  liturgy,  which  is 
the  glory  of  God  and  the  sanctification  and  edification  of  the  faith¬ 
ful.  It  contributes  to  the  decorum  and  splendor  of  the  ecclesi¬ 
astical  ceremonies,  and  since  its  principal  ofiice  is  to  clothe  with 
suitable  melody  the  liturgical  text  proposed  for  the  understanding 
of  the  faithful,  its  proper  aim  is  to  add  greater  efficacy  to  the 
text,  in  order  that  through  it  the  faithful  may  be  more  easily 
moved  to  devotion  and  better  disposed  for  the  reception  of  the 
fruits  of  grace  belonging  to  the  most  holy  mysteries”  (Tra  le 
Sollecitudini,  Nov.  22,  1903). 

Whatever  further  investigations  may  disclose,  Pius’  former 
record  proves  that  he  fully  believed  this  popular  sharing  in  the 
sacred  mysteries  to  be  the  prime  font  of  Christ-life,  the  chief 
means  for  forming  Christ  in  all. 

Gerald  Ellard,  S.  J. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

^See  “Pius  X  and  tlie  New  Liturgy”,  Orate  Fratres,  Vol.  I,  p.  241. 

2  Cf.  Life  of  Plus  X,  F.  A.  Forbes,  pp.  17,  26,  55,  sqq. 
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Advent  and  Christmas 


Dbh  he  high  places  of  the  breviary  are,  naturally,  those 
|l  of  the  Christian  year.  The  marvellous  dramatic 
jfl  sweep  of  the  liturgical  year  has  two  climaxes, 
M  Christmas  and  Easter,  peaks  which  tower  above  the 
W  rest,  though  there  are  many  of  lesser  altitude,  raised 
above  the  plain.  These  elevations  are  approached  through  valleys 
— the  broad,  deep  one  of  Lent,  with  its  more  and  more  intensified 
sorrow  of  Passion  and  Holy  Weeks,  ending  in  the  tragic  humilia¬ 
tion  of  Good  Eriday:  and  the  lesser  vale  of  penitential  approach. 
Advent,  ushering  in  the  coming  of  Christ  in  the  flesh.  The  early 
and  mediaeval  Church  approached  these  two  great  festivals,  these 
mountain  peaks  of  devotion,  as  a  matter  of  course  through  the 
vales.  The  modern  world  craves  the  joys  but  rejects  the  sorrows. 
“The  World"  would  have  Christmas  and  Easter  but  will  none 
of  Advent  and  Lent.  It  is  for  Catholics  to  companion  their  Lord 
on  the  journey  to  Bethlehem  and  the  Way  of  the  Cross.  The 
way  is  long  and  the  flesh  is  weak,  and  devotion  often  flags.  We 
need  all  the  help  we  can  have.  Without  the  breviary  and  missal 
I  wonder  that  it  holds  out.  And  even  joy  needs  sustaining.  An 
irrational  joy — a  spiritually  inorganic  joy,  if  one  may  so  express 
it — how  fleeting  and  unsatisfying  it  is.  What  is  the  world’s 
Christmas?  Gifts,  rich  food,  smart  apparel,  gaiety,  kindliness  let 
us  hope,  but  a  kindliness  and  a  joy  with  no  supernatural  basis. 
And  of  Easter  in  the  world  there  is  even  less.  Before  the  Catholic 
Easter  was  mine  I  dreaded  it.  I  used  to  go  through  Holy  Week 
with  expectation  (for  I  was  long  a  Catholic  at  heart) ,  and  then 
experienced  a  painful  drop — a  sense  of  unreality.  What  had  it 
all  been  and  meant?  Many  years  before  I  entered  the  harbor  of 
the  Visible  Church,  the  oflice  of  the  breviary  was  a  regular  part 
of  my  Christmas  observance.  The  beginning  of  my  attachment 
to  the  breviary  office  was  largely  due  to  a  non-Catholic  scholar.^ 
In  my  High  Anglican  period,  when  I  was  fain  to  believe  and  call 
myself  a  Catholic,  Dr.  Cook  used  to  say  to  me,  playfully,  but 

iThe  late  Dr.  Albert  Stanburrough  Cook  of  Yale  University.  I  have  learned 
with  sorrow  of  his  death  since  writing  these  words. 
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how  truthfully:  “You  will  never  be  a  very  good  Catholic  until 
you  know  your  breviary  better.”  An  authority  in  Old  English, 
he  had  edited  Cynewulf’s  Christ,  with  profuse  notes,  and  an 
introduction  interesting  even  to  one  who  cannot  read  the  text  of 
the  poem.  The  Christ  of  Cynewulf  is  divided  into  three  parts: 
I.  The  Advent;  II.  The  Ascension;  III.  Doomsday.  In  his 
Introduction  Dr.  Cook,  who  “knew  his  breviary”  thoroughly, 
makes  copious  reference  to  the  office  for  Advent,  with  many 
excerpts  from  it,  especially  of  the  responsories  and  antiphons. 
He  also  refers  frequently  to  Batiffol’s  History  of  the  Breviary,  and 
Dom  Gueranger’s  Liturgical  Year,  with  quotations  from  them. 

Before  I  owned  an  English  translation  of  the  breviary  (the 
Marques  of  Bute’s) ,  I  betook  myself  regularly,  in  Advent,  to 
Cook’s  Introduction  to  The  Christ  of  Cynewulf  for  the  sur¬ 
passingly  beautiful  antiphons  and  responsories  of  the  Advent 
office,  with  comments  which  he  quotes  from  Batiffol  and  Guer- 
anger.  I  had  never  seen  Batiffol’s  great  History  of  the  Breviary, 
nor  read  The  Liturgical  Year,  which  later  became  for  many  years 
my  Advent  and  Lenten  guide.  I  am  happy  to  express  here  my 
gratitude,  and  to  suggest  to  others  this  beautiful  Introduction  to 
The  Christ  of  Cynewulf  (published  by  Ginn  and  Co.)  as  an 
inspiration  to  the  further  study  of  the  breviary.  In  some  cases 
it  may  be  more  easily  accessible  and  less  formidable  than  The 
Liturgical  Year  in  15  volumes,  or  Batiffol’s  great  History  of  the 
Breviary,  an  exhaustive  study,  requiring  time  and  sustained 
interest. 

On  pages  87  and  88  of  the  history  are  found  the  admirable 
selections  from  the  responsories  which  Batilfol  selects  to  summarize 
the  spirit  of  the  Advent  offices.  Cook  avails  himself  of  the 
arrangement  and  the  comments,  with  “I  borrow  the  language  of 
Batiffol”,  He  translates  the  Latin  however,  as  Batiffol  does  not. 

The  first  words  of  the  Church,  in  the  still  midnight  of  the 
new  liturgical  year  are  these: 

“Come  let  us  adore  the  King,  our  Lord,  who  is  to  come.” 

As  this  Sunday  is  often  called  the  Aspiciens  a  longe,  its 
character  may  be  illustrated  from  the  responsory. 
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Begins  BatifFol: 

“Take,  for  example,  that  admirable  Respond  for  Advent 
Sunday,  the  Aspiciens  a  longe,  where,  assigning  to  Isaiah  a  part 
which  recalls  a  celebrated  scene  in  the  Persae  of  Aeschylus,  the 
liturgy  causes  the  precentor  to  address  to  the  listening  choir  these 
enigmatic  words: 

“I  look  afar  off,  and  behold,  I  see  the  power  of  God  coming, 
and  a  cloud  covering  the  whole  earth.  Go  ye  forth  to  meet  Him 
and  say:  Tell  us  whether  Thou  be  He  who  shall  rule  over  the 
people  Israel. 

“And  the  whole  choir,  blending  in  one  wave  of  song  the 
deep  voices  of  the  monks  and  the  clear  notes  of  its  boy  readers, 
repeats  like  a  reverberating  echo  of  the  prophet’s  voice: 

“I  look  afar  off,  and  behold,  I  see  the  power  of  God  coming, 
and  a  cloud  covering  the  whole  earth. 

Precentor. 

All  ye  children  of  the  earth  and  sons  of  men,  the  rich  and 
the  poor  together. 

Choir. 

Go  ye  forth  to  meet  Him  and  say:  Tell  us  whether  Thou 
be  He  that  shall  rule  over  the  people  Israel. 

Precentor. 

Hear,  O  thou  Shepherd  of  Israel,  thou  that  leadest  Joseph 
like  a  sheep. 

Choir. 

Tell  us  whether  thou  be  he  that  shall  rule  over  the  people 
Israel. 

But  what  need  to  scan  the  horizen  in  doubt?  He  whose 
coming  is  known.  He  is  the  Blessed  One,  and  no  triumph  can  be 
fair  enough  to  welcome  His  Advent: 

Percentor. 

Lift  up  your  heads,  O  ye  gates,  and  be  ye  lift  up,  ye  ever¬ 
lasting  doors,  and  the  King  of  glory  shall  come  in. 

Choir. 

Who  shall  rule  over  the  people  Israel. 

Precentor. 

Glory  be  to  the  Father  and  to  the  Son  and  to  the  Holy 
Ghost.  And  then  the  whole  of  the  opening  text  is  repeated  in 
chorus. 

I  look  afar  off  etc.’’ 

Thus  far  Batiffol.  Cook  then  gives  the  antiphons  for  Lauds 
and  Vespers  of  the  four  Sundays  of  Advent,  with  comments  on 
their  distinct  characters. 
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“The  fourth  Sunday  is  called  Rotate,  from  the  Introit. 

The  thought  is  that  of  the  desert,  which  needs  the 
refreshment  of  the  dew,  and  the  personage  in  view  is,  besides  the 
Saviour,  John  the  Baptist.  The  Introit  is: 

Drop  down  dew,  ye  heavens,  from  above,  and  let  the 
clouds  rain  the  Righteous  One;  let  the  earth  open  and  send  forth 
a  Saviour.” 

For  the  third  and  fourth  Sundays  the  Invitatory  is: 

“O  come,  let  us  worship;  the  Lord  is  now  at  hand.” 

Matins  of  Christmas  Eve  begin  with  the  grand  “Invitatory”: 

“This  day  ye  shall  know  that  the  Lord  cometh:  and  in  the 
morning,  then  ye  shall  see  His  glory.” 

After  the  hymn  it  is  repeated,  divided  into  verse  and  answer: 

“Verse.  This  day  ye  shall  know  that  the  Lord  cometh. 

Answer.  And  in  the  morning,  then  ye  shall  sec  His  glory. 

Then  the  Gospel  and  a  homily  on  it  by  St.  Jerome,  divided 
into  lessons  by  most  beautiful  responsories : 

First  Responsory. 

“Sanctify  yourselves  today  and  be  ready:  for  on  the  morrow 
ye  shall  see  the  majesty  of  God  upon  you. 

Verse.  This  day  ye  shall  know  that  the  Lord  cometh,  and 
in  the  morning,  then  ye  shall  see 

Answer.  The  majesty  of  God  upon  you.” 

The  lesson  is  then  continued  for  a  little  further,  but  soon 
interrupted  by  another  joyful  responsory: 

Second  Responsory. 

“Stand  still,  and  ye  shall  see  the  help  of  the  Lord  with  you: 
O  Judah  and  Jerusalem,  fear  not.  Tomorrow  ye  shall  go  out, 
and  the  Lord  will  be  with  you. 

Verse.  Sanctify  yourselves,  O  ye  children  of  Israel,  and  be 
ready. 

Answer.  Tomorrow  ye  shall  go  out,  and  the  Lord  will  be 
with  you.” 

The  third  responsory  varies  this  theme  with  the  introduction 
of  a  new  one: 

“On  the  morrow  the  sins  of  the  world  shall  be  washed 
away,  and  the  Saviour  of  the  world  will  be  our  King.” 

The  antiphons  of  Lauds  repeat  parts  of  these  responsories 
with  some  changes  and  some  additions.  These,  being  the  matins 
of  Christmas  Eve,  have  been  said  the  night  before,  but  I  always 
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make  use  of  them  for  meditation  and  preparation  before  the 
Christmas  matins  and  Mass.  One  falls  asleep  for  a  little  while 
with  the  wonderful  words  weaving  themselves  in  and  out  through 
one’s  mind: 

“Sanctify  yourselves  and  be  ready,  for  tomorrow  you  shall 
see  the  majesty  of  God.  .  .  .  This  day  ye  shall  know  that 
the  Lord  cometh  .  .  .  and  in  the  morning  ye  shall  see.  .  . 

Is  there  any  Christmas  Eve  preparation  like  that?  Then, 
after  a  little  sleep,  if  one  is  so  fortunate  as  to  be  staying  in  a  con¬ 
vent  where  there  is  to  be  midnight  Mass  preceded  by  Gregorian 
matins,  one  rises  and  goes  to  Christmas  matins  at  a  quarter  after 
eleven. 

And  now  Christmas  matins.  In  the  lessons  we  have  those 
great  prophetic  utterances  of  Isaiah,  which  to  many  who  do  not 
read  the  prophets  have  been  made  familiar  by  the  oratorio  of  The 
Messiah.  The  first  lesson  ends  with: 

“For  unto  us  a  Child  is  born,  and  unto  us  a  Son  is  given 
.  .  .  and  His  name  shall  be  called  Wonderful,  Counsellor,  The 

Mighty  God,  The  everlasting  Father,  The  Prince  of  Peace.” 

The  second  begins  with  the  beautiful: 

“Comfort  ye,  comfort  ye.  My  people,  saith  your  God. 
Speak  ye  comfortably  to  Jerusalem,  and  cry  unto  her  that  her 
warfare  is  accomplished,  that  her  iniquity  is  pardoned:  for  she 
hath  received  of  the  Lord’s  hand  double  for  all  her  sins.  .  .  .” 

That  whole  glorious  passage  follows. 

If  those  words  are  thrilling  sung  in  a  concert  hall  sometime 
during  the  Christmas  season,  what  are  they  to  those  who  kneel 
before  the  altar  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  waiting  to  welcome  Him 
in  the  still  midnight,  on  the  festival  of  His  Coming? 

First  Responsory. 

“This  is  the  day  whereon  the  King  of  Heaven  was  pleased 
to  be  born  of  a  Virgin,  that  He  might  bring  back  to  heaven  man 
who  was  lost.  . 

Verse.  Glory  be  to  God  in  the  highest,  etc. 

Answer.  There  is  joy  among  the  hosts  of  angels,  because 
eternal  salvation  hath  appeared  unto  men.  .  .  .” 

Second  Responsory. 

“This  day  is  the  true  peace  come  down  unto  us  from  heaven. 
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This  day  throughout  the  whole  world  the  skies  drop  down 
sweetness. 

Verse.  This  day  is  the  day -break  of  our  new  redemption, 
of  the  restoring  of  the  old,  of  everlasting  joy. 

Answer.  This  day  throughout  the  whole  world  the  skies 
drop  down  sweetness.” 

After  the  third  lesson,  which  begins  with:  “Awake,  awake, 
put  on  thy  strength,  O  Zion:  put  on  thy  beautiful  garments,  O 
Jerusalem,  thou  city  of  the  Holy  One!” — we  have  the  beautiful 
colloquy  with  the  shepherds: 

Third  Responsory. 

O  ye  shepherds,  speak,  and  tell  us  what  ye  have  seen;  who 
is  appeared  in  the  earth?  We  saw  the  new-born  Child,  and 
angels  singing  praise  to  the  Lord. 

Verse.  Speak;  what  have  ye  seen?  And  tell  us  of  the 
Birth  of  Christ. 

Answer.  We  saw  the  new-born  Child,  and  angels  singing 
praise  to  the  Lord. 

Verse.  Glory  be  etc. 

Answer.  We  saw  the  new-born  Child.  .  .  .” 

The  effect  of  these  rhythmical  repeats  is  cumulative  in  im¬ 
pressiveness.  One  begins  to  feel  that  one  is  a  shepherd,  and  ready 
to  say  with  conviction  and  joy:  “We  saw  the  new-born  Child 
and  angels  singing  praise  to  the  Lord.” 

The  remaining  lessons  are  taken  from  homilies  of  the 
Fathers,  very  simple  and  sweet  little  sermons — the  fourth,  fifth 
and  sixth  lessons,  by  Pope  St.  Leo  the  Great,  and  the  seventh  by 
Pope  St.  Gregory  the  Great,  on  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke,  II.  St. 
Leo  begins: 

“Dearly  beloved  brethren,  ‘Unto  us  is  born  this  day  a 
Saviour’.  Let  us  rejoice.  It  would  be  unlawful  to  be  sad  today, 
for  today  is  Life’s  Birthday;  the  Birthday  of  that  Life,  which, 
for  us  dying  creatures,  taketh  away  the  sting  of  death,  and 
bringeth  the  bright  promise  of  the  eternal  gladness  hereafter. 

.  .  .  [From  the  fifth:]  When  our  Lord  entered  the  field  of 
battle  against  the  devil.  He  did  so  with  a  great  and  wonderful 
fairness.  Being  Himself  the  Almighty  He  laid  aside  His  un¬ 
created  Majesty  to  fight  with  our  cruel  enemy  in  our  weak  flesh. 
He  brought  against  him  the  very  shape,  the  very  nature  of  our 
mortality,  “yet  without  sin.”^ 

(Note.)  ^Nobody  who  knows  The  Dream  of  Gerontius  can  fall  to  recall  the 
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The  practice  of  following,  more  or  less  closely,  the  breviary 
office,  at  least  for  the  more  important  feasts,  has  brought  me 
many  rich  experiences.  Christmas  must  be  rich  in  experience  to 
any  soul  not  barren  or  pitifully  exiled  from  religious  opportunity. 
One  of  the  richest,  for  me,  was  a  midnight  Mass  in  a  religious 
house,  preceded  by  Gregorian  matins  which  require  about  three 
quarters  of  an  hour.  I  was  following  attentively  the  Christmas 
sermon  of  St.  Leo,  which  had  reached  the  sixth  lesson,  when  I 
became  aware  of  a  voice  in  the  choir  which  proclaimed  with 
wonderful  sweetness  and  conviction,  like  a  personal  call  to  her 
own  soul  and  to  others: 

“Know,  O  Christian,  how  great  thou  art,  who  hast  been 
made  partaker  of  the  divine  nature,  and  fall  not  again  by  corrupt 
conversation  into  the  beggarly  elements  above  which  thou  art 
lifted.  Remember  Whose  body  it  is  whereof  thou  art  a  member, 
and  Who  is  its  Head.  Remember  that  it  is  He  that  hath  delivered 
thee  from  the  power  of  darkness  and  hath  translated  thee  into 
God’s  Light  and  God’s  kingdom.’’ 

From  where  I  sat  I  could  look  into  the  choir,  and  I  saw  the 
face  of  the  religious  illumined  with  the  greatness  of  that  call  to 
the  Christian  soul:  “Agnosce,  O  Christiane,  dignitatem  tuam.” 
I  cannot  say  how  sorry  I  was  and  am  for  those  who  were  engaged 
in  other  devotions  and  had  not  heard  the  call.  Always,  wher¬ 
ever  I  may  be,  that  lesson  will  hold  it  for  me.  “Know,  O 
Christian  soul,  thy  dignity — how  great  thou  art.’’ 

Like  the  missal,  the  Christmas  office  of  the  breviary  begins 
with  the  simple,  the  human,  the  tender  aspect  of  the  Incarnation, 
the  poverty  of  the  manger,  and  the  attendance  of  shepherds 
(albeit  by  angelic  announcement)  ;  and  it  ends  with  the  august¬ 
ness  of  the  Everlasting  Word.  There  is  no  disharmony  in  these 
juxtapositions.  How  much  more  harmonious  with  the  Divine 
Glory  is  the  austerity  of  poverty  than  luxury  and  the  display  of 
riches  and  power!  We  could  not  imagine  our  Lady  wrapping 
the  Holy  Child  in  rich  and  costly  fabrics,  or  bringing  Him  forth 


verses  from  the  Fifth  Choir  of  Angelicals; 


O  loving  wisdom  of  our  God ! 
When  all  was  sin  and  shame, 
A  second  Adam  to  the  fight 
And  to  the  rescue  came. 


O  wisest  love!  that  fiesh  and  blood 
Which  did  in  Adam  fail, 

Should  strive  afresh  against  the  foe. 
Should  strive  and  should  prevail. 
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lodged  in  a  luxurious  hostelry  or  palace,  amidst  ranks  of  attendant 
servants  in  place  of  angels  and  the  humble  beasts. 

Pope  St.  Gregory  (seventh  lesson)  takes  his  text  from  the 
going  up  to  Bethlehem.  He  begins,  in  his  dear,  simple  way: 

“By  God’s  mercy  we  are  to  say  three  Masses  today,  so  there 
is  not  much  time  left  for  preaching,  but  the  occasion  of  the  Lord’s 
Birthday  itself  obliges  me  to  say  a  few  words.’’ 

He  then  proceeds  with  a  brief  and  simple  instruction  on  the 
mystic  significance  of  Bethlehem,  the  House  of  Bread,  the  birth¬ 
place  of  Him  who  is  the  Bread  of  Life. 

The  seventh  responsory  is  of  our  Lady,  ending  with  the 
“Answer.  This  day  hath  He  been  pleased  for  the  salvation  of 
the  world  to  be  born  of  a  Virgin.’’ 

St.  Ambrose  (eighth  lesson)  speaks  symbolically  of  the 
shepherds : 

“Behold  the  beginning  of  the  Church.  Christ  is  born  and 
the  shepherds  watch:  shepherds  to  gather  together  the  scattered 
sheep  of  the  gentiles,  and  to  lead  them  into  the  fold  of  Christ, 
that  they  might  no  longer  be  a  prey  to  the  ravages  of  spiritual 
wolves  in  the  night  of  this  world’s  darkness.  And  that  shep¬ 
herd  is  wide  awake  whom  the  Good  Shepherd  stirreth  up.  The 
flock,  then  is  the  people,  the  night  is  the  world,  and  the  shep¬ 
herds  are  the  priests.  And  perhaps  he  is  a  shepherd  to  whom  it  is 
said  ‘Be  watchful  and  strengthen’  [Addressed  to  the  Angel  of  the 
Church  of  Sardis]  for  God  hath  ordained  as  the  shepherds  of  His 
flock  not  Bishops  only,  but  also  Angels.’’ 

The  eighth  responsory  is  of  the  Word  made  flesh,  which 
gives  the  text  for  the  homily  of  St.  Augustine  the  theologian. 
Thus  is  completed  the  whole  divine  hymn  of  the  Incarnation, 
every  note  having  been  struck  and  all  harmonized.  The  Mass 
follows  at  midnight,  sometimes  all  three  Christmas  Masses;  and 
then  lauds,  beginning  again  in  the  antiphons  of  the  psalms  with 
the  shepherds’  motif,  the.  Virgin  Mother,  the  Angels’  song  of 
Glory  to  God  and  peace  on  earth.  The  last  antiphon  gloriously 
blends  all  these  strains  into  triumph: 

'‘Unto  us  this  day  a  little  Child  is  born,  and  His  Name  shall 
be  called  the  Mighty  God.  Alleluia,  Alleluia.” 

Ellen  Gates  Starr 


Chicago 
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HREE  years  ago  a  book  appeared  in  German  entitled 
Die  Betende  Kirche  (The  praying  Church).  The 
book  was  of  very  large  size  (page  seven  by  ten  and 
a  half  inches),  had  over  500  pages,  and,  besides, 
many  excellent  photographic  reprints  of  objects 
belonging  to  all  fields  of  church  art.  The  print  and  make-up  were 
excellent.  Coming  as  it  did  after  the  worst  inflation  experiences 
of  the  Germans,  and  costing  upwards  of  six  dollars,  the  subtitle, 
“A  Popular  Liturgical  Book,”  sounded  ironical.  It  looked  like 
a  venture  that  only  the  introspective  monk  shut  up  within  his 
cloistered  walls  (it  was  the  work  of  the  monks  of  Maria-Laach) 
could  dream  of  launching  upon  the  German  world  at  such  a  time 
and  price.  But  the  impossible  occurred.  In  little  over  two  years 
the  edition  of  20,000  copies  was  sold  out;  and  a  new  and  com¬ 
pletely  revised  edition,  the  preface  dated  Nov.  1,  1926,  has  now 
appeared.”^  The  new  edition,  like  the  old,  covers  the  entire  field 
of  liturgical  worship.  But  a  complete  revision  has  taken  place 
in  the  inner  structure  of  the  book.  In  logical  sequence  it  traces 
the  entire  plan  of  man’s  redemption  as  exemplified  in  the  liturgy 
of  the  Church,  mainly  in  direct  quotation  from  the  liturgical 
texts,  with  various  explanations  for  the  sake  of  emphasizing  the 
principle  ideas  and  the  consecutiveness  of  the  different  parts.  An 
indication  of  its  contents  amounts  to  an  outline  of  the  entire 
scope  of  the  Church’s  liturgy. 

In  Die  Heilige  Kirche  (pp.  1-79),  the  general  mission  of 
the  Church  as  the  continuation  of  Christ  is  described,  and  exem¬ 
plified  from  the  ritual  text  of  the  laying  of  the  cornerstone,  the 
consecration  of  the  church  and  of  the  altar.  In  these  the  true 
mission  of  the  Church  is  frequently  emphasized,  as  also  the  mystic 
union  of  Christ  and  the  Church,  which,  in  turn,  is  a  type  of  our 
union  with  Christ  through  His  Church.  This  union  is  consum¬ 
mated  in  a  special  way  in  the  Mass  of  the  dedication  of  a  church, 
and  then  re-enacted  yearly  in  the  anniversary  celebration  of  the 

♦Die  Betende  Kirche.  Ein  liturgisches  Volksbuch,  herausgegeben  von  der 
Abtei  Maria-Laach.  Zweite  Bearbeitung.  Sankt  Augustinus  Verlag,  Berlin.  616 
pages,  and  48  full-page  plates.  Cloth,  M.  25.00;  half-leather,  M.  30.00;  hand-made 
paper,  M.  100.00. 
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dedication  of  the  parish  church.  As  the  parish,  however,  is  but 
one  cell  in  the  living  organism  of  the  entire  Church,  each  parish 
likewise  celebrates  the  dedication  of  the  cathedral  of  its  diocese 
and  in  turn  the  dedication  of  St.  John  Lateran,  of  Rome,  the 
mother  of  all  churches. 

The  various  styles  of  church  architecture  are  briefly  sketched 
in  their  function  of  exemplifying  the  true  spiritual  concept  of  the 
praying  Church.  Altar  equipment  and  utensils  all  add  their 
share  to  this  general  spiritual  treasure  and  message. 

In  Das  Priestertum  der  Heiligen  Kitche  (pp.  81-155)  the 
various  liturgical  vestments  with  accompanying  ritual  texts  are 
explained  so  as  to  indicate  to  us  their  purpose  and  place  in  divine 
worship,  while  the  rites  of  the  various  Holy  Orders,  minor  and 
major,  are  their  own  best  exposition  of  the  true  function  of  the 
hierarchical  priesthood  of  the  Church. 

In  Das  died  der  Heiligen  Kitche  (pp.  157-177)  the  sacra¬ 
mental  rites  of  Baptism,  Confirmation,  Eucharist,  and  Penance 
describe  the  position  and  life  of  the  ordinary  member  of  the 
Church:  his  initiation  into  membership,  his  strengthening  for  the 
battles  of  life,  his  daily  nourishment,  and  his  means  of  recuper¬ 
ation. 

Das  Heilige  Opfet  der  Kitche  (pp.  179-231)  analyzes  the 
structure  and  prayer-action  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  New  Law,  in 
which,  under  the  leadership  of  the  official  priesthood,  both  priest 
and  people  unite  in  the  daily  enactment  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ, 
and  the  offering  of  themselves  with  their  divine  Mediator. 
Steeped  in  the  spirit  of  this  holy  action,  the  soul  enters  upon  the 
walks  of  life,  a  picture  of  the  transformation  wrought  by  Christ 
in  men. 

Det  Heilige  Tag  det  Kitche  (pp.  233-255)  analyzes  the 
structure  of  the  day  as  consecrated  to  God  in  the  life  of  the 
Church.  A  constant  sacrifice  of  praise  is  rendered  to  God  during 
the  various  hours  of  the  day  and  the  night,  through  the  different 
parts  of  the  divine  Office.  In  its  constituents.  Psalms,  Hymns, 
Lessons  from  the  Fathers,  etc.,  there  is  the  sublimest  assembly  of 
holy  texts,  transfused  by  the  divine  symbolism  running  through 
the  various  hours  of  day  and  night. 
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In  Das  Heilige  Jahr  det  Kitche  (pp.  257-401)  the  journey 
of  the  Church  through  the  ecclesiastical  year  is  described.  In  the 
journey  the  mysteries  of  the  life  of  Christ,  and  the  truths  of  our 
holy  religion,  become  living  realities  to  the  soul,  rich  in  mean¬ 
ing,  and  effecting  there  an  ever  increasing  realization  of  the 
Christ-life,  blending  harmoniously  nature  and  the  supernatural. 
As  special  examples  of  this  life,  there  are  the  various  feasts  of  the 
saints,  scattered  through  the  calendar  of  the  Church. 

Der  Heilige  Gesang  det  Kitche  (pp.  403-421)  analyzes  the 
power  of  the  approved  song  of  the  Church,  whereby  she  inten¬ 
sifies  the  spirit  of  her  prayer,  and  renders  a  more  glorious  homage 
to  God. 

In  Die  Weihe  det  Chtistlichen  Lebensstaende  dutch  die 
Kitche  (pp.  423-482)  the  liturgical  texts  indicate  the  loving  care 
of  our  Mother  Church  for  her  children  in  all  the  different  walks 
of  life.  There  are  the  blessings  and  consecrations  for  those  enter¬ 
ing  upon  a  vowed  life  of  virginity,  and  the  special  blessings  and 
Mass  for  those  entering  upon  the  married  state.  After  marriage 
there  are  the  blessings  of  the  mother  before  and  after  childbirth, 
the  blessings  of  infant  and  child.  Then  the  Church  has  blessed 
special  prayers  for  the  consecration  of  the  day  to  God:  the  morn¬ 
ing  prayers  of  Lauds,  the  evening  prayer  of  Compline,  and 
between  these  the  prayers  before  and  after  meals. 

Det  Kitche  Segen  im  Taeglichen  Leben  (pp.  483-529) 
unfolds  the  rich  treasury  our  Mother  has  so  lovingly  devised  for 
all  the  different  circumstances  of  life.  For  universal  use  is  the 
holy  water,  whose  rite  of  blessing  so  beautifully  describes  its 
spiritual  power.  There  are  blessings  for  home  and  field,  for 
cattle,  domestic  animals  of  various  kinds,  for  harvests  and  herbs, 
mill,  well,  etc.  In  the  industrial  and  commercial  life  there  are 
blessings  for  coke  oven,  lime  kiln,  wagon,  ship,  bridge,  dynamo, 
printing-press,  aeroplane,  etc.,  etc.  The  life  of  learning  is  en¬ 
riched  by  blessings  for  school,  library,  archives.  In  more  serious 
time  there  is  the  blessing  of  the  throat,  of  sick  persons,  of  medi¬ 
cines,  blessings  for  journeys  and  pilgrimages. 

Finally  Det  Kitche  Segen  im  Stetben  (pp.  531-580)  touch¬ 
ingly  displays  the  Church’s  most  tender  care  for  her  children  in 
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her  redoubling  of  prayers  at  the  hour  of  death.  For  serious 
illness  and  approaching  death  there  are  the  holy  sacrament  of 
Extreme  Unction,  the  Viaticum,  the  blessing  of  the  Holy  Father, 
and  the  recommendation  of  the  soul  to  God.  The  body  of  the 
departed,  too,  is  no  matter  of  indifference  to  our  Mother.  Was 
it  not  the  living  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  is  it  not  destined 
for  resurrection  on  the  final  day,  and  entrance  upon  eternal  glory? 
Hence  the  body  is  to  be  laid  in  ground  consecrated  by  the  special 
prayer  of  the  Church.  The  Church  accompanies  the  corpse  to 
the  altar  of  God  with  chosen  prayers,  offers  for  the  departed  a 
special  Mass;  and  after  this,  in  most  beautiful  word  and  melody, 
she  ushers  the  soul  into  the  ranks  of  the  angels  in  Paradise,  and 
then  follows  the  body  into  its  earthly  grave  amidst  most  touching 
prayers  and  blessings. 

With  that  the  Church  through  her  liturgy  has  most  perfectly 
fulfilled  her  mission,  which  is  the  mission  of  Christ;  that  of 
engrafting  souls  upon  Christ,  helping  them  to  live  of  His  divine 
life,  and,  finally,  to  enter  into  the  ranks  of  the  Communion  of 
Saints,  where  they  take  part  in  the  eternal  praises  of  the  Trinity 
face  to  face. 

Die  Betende  Kirche  is  indeed  a  compendium  of  all  that  the 
Church  is  before  God  and  man.  Everywhere  the  liturgical  texts 
are  made  to  speak  for  themselves,  so  that  in  its  pages  we  hear  the 
loving  voice  of  our  Mother  as  she  prays  for  us,  and  in  her  prayer 
also  teaches  us  how  to  live  and  pray. 
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‘"That  Christ  be  formed  in  all”  —  Pius  X 


With  Our  Orate  Fratres  is  hereby  beginning  its  second  year  of 
Readers.  existence  with  but  few  alterations  in  external  arrange¬ 
ment  or  appearance,  and  with  full  sails  ahead.  The 
reception  given  in  the  past  year  to  the  first  liturgical  review  on  the 
American  continent,  and  to  the  general  idea  of  a  liturgical  revival, 
has  been  most  kind  and  encouraging.  Especially  is  this  again  evi¬ 
dent  at  present  in  the  hearty  words  accompanying  renewals  of  sub¬ 
scriptions.  To  all  who  have  shown  their  sympathy  to  us  and  our 
endeavors  by  word  or  action,  or  who  have  helped  to  make  our 
work  known  among  others,  we  can  but  express  our  apprecia¬ 
tion  in  feeble  words  in  these  pages.  We  are  doing  more  —  the  best 
we  can  do  —  by  remembering  them  all  at  the  altar  of  the  Lord. 


A  good  start  is  ever  only  a  beginning.  There  are  still  many 
individuals  who  are  looking  for  a  review  like  Orate  Fratres,  and 
are  desirous  in  their  hearts  of  a  better  understanding  of  the  worship 
of  the  Church,  but  who  know  nothing  of  our  work.  Letters  to 
the  Liturgical  Press  constantly  reveal  such  souls,  who  have  but  now 
heard  of  our  projects.  We  can  help  them  only  after  they  know  of 
us.  And  they  can  hear  of  us  only  through  those  who  have  already 
joined  the  liturgical  apostolate.  As  heretofore,  the  spread  of  the 
cause  is  to  a  great  extent  in  the  hands  of  our  readers.  Theirs  is  the 
privilege  of  leading  willing  souls  to  the  first  contact  with  the  fore¬ 
most  and  indispensable  source  of  the  true  Christian  spirit,  by 
acquainting  them  with  the  liturgical  apostolate.  Since  the  lead  in 
our  work  was  pointed  out  by  the  Vicar  of  Christ,  our  readers  can 
be  the  more  certain  that  theirs  is  a  holy  crusade,  to  which  we  can 
well  apply  the  cry  of  a  former  day;  “God  wills  it!” 


In  an  editorial  note  of  the  previous  issue  of  Orate  Fratres  men¬ 
tion  was  made  of  a  series  of  articles  explaining  the  basic  ideas  of 
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the  liturgical  movement.  This  series  is  begun  by  the  article  en¬ 
titled  "Why  a  Liturgical  Movement?”  in  the  present  issue.  After 
our  year’s  presentation  of  general  articles,  such  a  series  should  be 
very  helpful  for  the  more  definite  clarifying  of  views  on  the  aims 
of  the  movement.  It  is  our  intention,  as  present  plans  go,  to 
continue  such  scries  for  at  least  a  few  years,  without  making  a 
necessary  sequence  of  the  articles  of  any  series,  or  of  the  several 
series  that  are  scheduled  to  appear. 


Our  readers  will  notice  that  Volume  II  no  longer  contains  the 
caption  "The  Editor’s  Corner”.  For  the  present  all  matters  of 
editorial  comment,  reports  of  happenings  and  the  like,  will  appear 
under  the  general  heading  of  "The  Apostolate,”  in  charge  of  the 
editors  resident  at  St.  John’s  Abbey.  "The  Apostolate”  will  in 
its  various  sections  continue  the  work  of  the  former  "Apostolate” 
section  and  "Editor’s  Corner”,  and  should  like  also  to  include  a 
review  of  correspondence,  answers  to  questions  that  arc  of  public 
interest,  e.  a.  We  have  long  felt  the  need  of  a  sort  of  question-box 
as  well  as  of  a  correspondence  section ;  but  two  considerations  have 
kept  us  from  imitating  other  periodicals  in  these  departments: 
Space,  and  the  danger,  for  the  start,  of  hampering  our  unified  aim 
and  our  solidary  pursuit  of  it  with  one  heart  and  with  one  mind. 


The  burden  of  heavy  responsibility  has  forced  Reverend  Mother 
Mary  Ellerker  to  withdraw  from  the  editorial  staff  of  Orate  Fratres. 
Her  associates  of  last  year  thank  her  most  sincerely  for  her  editorial 
collaboration  and  counsel,  and  for  her  continuous  efforts  to  make 
the  liturgical  cause  better  known,  as  well  as  for  the  efforts  she 
proposes  to  make  in  its  behalf  in  the  future.  Mother  Ellerker  is 
head  of  a  growing  community  of  Corpus  Christi  Sisters,  which 
has  established  many  houses  in  the  United  States  and  elsewhere 
within  a  few  years.  In  the  true  spirit  of  Christ,  the  Sisters  sing 
the  praises  of  God  in  their  consecrated  homes,  and  spend  their  ener¬ 
gies  going  about  among  the  people,  giving  solace  and  instruction 
of  every  kind,  rescuing  the  wayward,  and  leading  the  lame  and 
the  halt  to  the  priests  of  the  Lord.  An  instance  of  their  manysided 
work  is  given  in  Orate  Fratres,  Volume  1,  p.  318. 
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The  Field  Enthusiastic  friends  of  the  liturgical  movement  are 
Ripening,  still  surprised  at  the  slowness  of  its  awakening  in  this 
country.  Their  zeal  and  intelligent  conception  of 
what  the  revival  intends  and  actually  does  achieve  in  Catholic  life 
makes  it  hard  for  them  to  see  why  the  many  are  so  backward.  The 
liturgical  movement  promises  real  helps  for  the  renewal  of  the  true 
Christian  family  in  parish  life.  Why,  then,  are  especially  the  priests 
so  reluctant  in  taking  advantage  of  the  opportunity  at  their  doors? 

These  and  similar  points  were  raised  and  discussed  at  the  first 
introductory  course  for  popularizing  the  liturgy,  held  this  summer 
at  Klosterneuburg,  Vienna.  Although  the  liturgical  interest  and 
activity  at  that  Austrian  centre  of  the  movement  has  far  advanced 
beyond  the  blossoming  stage,  the  assembled  friends  had  reason  for 
lamenting  the  indifference  of  many.  The  old  traditional  conserv¬ 
atism  in  most  cases  shuts  door  and  windows  to  enlightenment. 
Any  change  from  usual  forms  or  practices  is  looked  at  askance  as 
an  uncalled-for  innovation.  Yet  in  the  liturgical  movement  the 
changes  aimed  at  are  not  so  much  a  change  of  form  as  of  spirit: 
its  aim  is  not  innovation  but  restoration.  To  give  to  the  people 
and  to  foster  among  them  the  spirit  of  Christ;  to  unite  them  with 
the  bonds  of  love  and  grace  in  the  one  divine  body,  the  Church; 
to  awaken  in  every  member  an  animating  consciousness  of  the 
Church’s  corporate  life,  which  is  the  liturgy;  and  to  stimulate  in  a 
manner  that  satisfies  both  mind  and  heart  a  lively  participation  in 
all  the  organic  functions  of  the  mystic  body — this  is  the  true  aim. 
And  this  is  effectively  in  harmony  with  the  aspirations  of  the 
Christian  soul,  eager  for  the  higher  life.  Hence  none  but  those 
ignorant  of  the  object  of  the  movement  can  stand  back.  Hence 
also  it  should  be  the  effort  of  every  friend  of  the  liturgical  life  to 
spread  a  deeper  knowledge  of  common  aims,  to  gain  more  active 
friends  for  the  liturgical  apostolate. 

The  chief  shepherds  of  Christ’s  flock  have  repeatedly  sent  forth 
their  call  to  gather  together,  not  dumb,  unthinking  sheep,  but  in¬ 
telligent,  eager  followers  that  know  the  Master’s  voice.  Apostolic 
bishops  have  given  their  warmest  approval  and  encouragement  to 
well-directed  efforts  within  their  dioceses.  Zealous  pastors,  who 
have  welcomed  the  spirit  of  a  deeper  appreciation  of  the  liturgy  in 
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their  parishes,  now  rejoice  at  the  growing  response  that  bids  fair 
to  leaven  their  congregations  with  the  ferment  of  renewed  spiritual 
life.  Not  least  do  the  faithful  realize  the  boon  of  an  awakened 
liturgical  spirit,  which  brings  them  nearer  to  their  religious  ideal 
by  closer  union  with  the  life  of  the  Church.  And  yet,  there  are 
too  many  that  remain  untouched  by  the  appeal  of  a  precious 
opportunity;  too  many  that  have  never  even  been  confronted  with 
this  appeal.  Hence  also  here  are  applicable  the  divine  Master’s 
words:  The  harvest  indeed  is  great,  but  the  labourers  are  few. 
Pray  ye  therefore  the  Lord  of  the  harvest,  that  he  send  labourers 
into  his  harvest  (Mt.  9:37 — 38). 

During  the  past  year  the  editors  of  “The  Apostolate’’  have 
been  guided  in  their  comments  by  the  reports  from  successful  la¬ 
borers  in  the  liturgical  field,  in  the  hope  that  the  good  example  and 
experience  may  serve  as  direction  and  encouragement  to  others.  A 
perusal  of  volume  I  of  Orate  Fratres  will  show,  how  the  Eucharis¬ 
tic  Sacrifice  is  properly  esteemed  and  arrests  foremost  attention  in 
an  inquiry  into  the  liturgy.  Systematic  instruction  on  the  Mass 
and  the  use  of  the  missal  was  taken  up  with  great  interest  and 
success  (pp.  155ff.,  284ff.,  316ff.,  38 Iff.).  Discussions  concern¬ 
ing  participation  in  the  Mass  by  the  faithful  (pp.  32,  6 Iff., 
252ff,)  brought  some  very  laudable  reports  of  practical  experiences 
in  this  respect  (pp.  93ff.,  124ff.,  221ff.).  Attempts  of  a  broader 
scope,  such  as  the  study  of  the  liturgy  in  general,  or  of  the  Liturgi¬ 
cal  Year,  met  with  enthusiastic  response  and  led  to  very  satisfactory 
results  (pp.  187ff.,  348ff.).  The  subject  of  congregational  singing 
and  of  sacred  music  in  general  claimed  a  share  in  the  lofty  concern 
for  a  truer  appreciation  of  what  the  spirit  of  the  liturgy  demands 
(pp.  220f.,  41  Iff.). 

These  were  obviously  but  a  few  of  the  fruits  of  liturgical 
endeavors  in  our  country:  for  the  field  is  ripening.  Very  encourag¬ 
ing  indications  from  various  sources  show  that  the  liturgical  move¬ 
ment  is  becoming  a  public  question:  the  sale  of  liturgical  books  is 
on  the  increase:  Catholic  papers  and  periodicals  realize  a  demand  for 
liturgical  articles;  national  Catholic  organizations  devote  discus¬ 
sions  to  the  helpfulness  of  the  liturgy  in  fostering  their  aims;  et  al. 
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In  view  of  this  increasing  interest  the  editors  of  “The  Aposto- 
late”  again  welcome  the  unreserved  co-operation  of  readers  in 
reporting  their  suggestions  and  hopes,  their  aims  and  efforts,  for 
the  united  purpose  of  unlocking  the  treasures  of  the  liturgy  to  every 
Christian  —  that  the  love  of  Christ  may  spread  and  enlarge  the 
kingdom  of  Christ.  What  a  delightful  approach  to  the  ideal 
condition  it  would  be,  if  in  obedience  to  the  voice  of  Christ's  vicars, 
resounding  more  frequently  in  hierarchical  pronouncements,  pas¬ 
tors  and  people  would  come  together  with  greater  determination  to 
live  in  true  Christian  charity  the  life  of  the  liturgical  family  as  of 
old,  when  outsiders  exclaimed:  See  how  they  love  one  another! 
The  parish  is  the  natural  unit  of  the  liturgical  structure,  the 
Church,  and  the  liturgy  exercises  a  unifying  force  in  pastoral  life, 
such  as  no  other  factor  can  effect.  —  With  a  hearty  invitation  to 
all  we  shall  begin  our  new  year  in  the  confidence  of  the  Lord, 
guided  in  everything  by  the  one  aim  that  urges  every  apostle  of 
the  liturgy. 

- o - 

Liturgical  At  a  meeting  of  the  “Federation  of  German  Catholic 
Briefs.  Societies  of  Minnesota,”  held  at  Sleepy  Eye,  Septem¬ 
ber  25-27,  an  address  was  given  on  “The  Liturgical 
Movement.”  One  of  the  general  resolutions  passed  by  the  several 
hundred  delegates  at  the  business  session  was  the  following:  “It  is 
with  genuine  joy  that  the  29th  general  meeting  of  the  state  feder¬ 
ation  greets  the  liturgical  movement  which  has  now  also  made  its 
promising  appearance  in  our  country:  and  we  call  the  attention  of 
all'  the  members  of  our  societies  to  the  excellent  review  Orate  Fratres 
and  to  the  other  liturgical  publications  issued  by  The  LITURGICAL 
Press  of  St.  John's  Abbey  at  Collegeville.”  —  The  resolutions 
passed  at  the  regional  convention  of  the  Priests'  Eucharistic  League, 
held  at  Buffalo  in  August,  also  contained  one  favoring  the  liturgi¬ 
cal  movement. 


The  Liturgical  Press  has  received  copies  of  short  articles  printed 
in  The  Southern  Cross  of  Capetown,  South  Africa.  They  contain 
descriptions  of  ordinations  and  investitures  of  natives,  remarks  on 
the  language  of  the  Church,  on  the  lessons  of  the  office  of  some 
native  martyrs,  and  words  of  enthusiasm  and  advice  on  the  missal 
and  its  use  in  Mass  by  the  faithful. 
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VOL.  II  DECEMBER  25,  1927  NO.  2 


THE  LORD  OUR  COMING  KING,  HASTEN  TO 

ADORE  HIM! 

FEW  weeks  ago  we  entered  upon  the  new  year  of 
Christ,  the  liturgical  year.  The  liturgical  year  is 
the  annual  commemoration  and  representation  of  the 
work  of  redemption  for  the  purpose  of  glorifying  God 

_  and  sanctifying  the  faithful.  It  is  divided  into  three 

seasons  or  cycles:  the  Advent,  Paschal,  and  Temporal  cycles.  The 
first  one,  the  Advent  Cycle  concerns  us  at  present.  Advent  means 
“coming”:  liturgically,  “the  coming  of  Christ”.  The  Advent  Cycle 
extends  from  the  Sunday  nearest  the  feast  of  St.  Andrew  (Nov. 
30th)  to  the  octave  of  the  feast  of  Epiphany  (Jan.  13th).  It  is 
more  commonly  known  as  the  “Christmas”  cycle.  This  name, 
however,  does  not  well  express  the  character  of  this  holy  season 
and  its  celebration.  “Epiphany”  cycle  would  mean  a  great  deal 
more,  provided  we  have  a  correct  notion  of  the  word  “Epiphany”. 
Epiphany  does  not  mean  a  feast  of  the  three  holy  kings;  we  have  no 
such  feast  in  the  universal  Church.  Nor  does  it  merely  refer  to  the 
manifestation  of  the  new-born  Savior  to  the  Magi.  Epiphany  is 
a  Greek  word  signifying  “appearance”  or  “a  becoming  manifest”, 
especially  of  a  deity.  The  pagans  of  old  believed  that  from  time 
to  time  their  gods  descended  from  heaven  to  manifest  themselves  in 
all  their  glory  to  mortal  man.  Such  a  condescending  “appearance” 
they  called  an  “epiphany”.  Or,  when  a  powerful  king  —  and  kings 
were  considered  and  honored  as  gods  —  favored  his  subjects  with 
a  visit  and  showed  himself  to  them  in  all  his  royal  splendor,  they 
spoke  of  this  event  as  an  “epiphany”  of  that  respective  king. 

What  the  word  “epiphany”  meant  to  the  Greek  world, 
“advent”  meant  to  the  Latin,  namely,  the  gracious  coming  and 
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resplendent  manifestation  of  a  god  to  his  adorers,  or  of  a  king  to 
his  subjects.  Now  what  the  pagans  vainly  believed  in  and  longed 
for  became  heavenly  reality  for  the  whole  world  on  the  day  when 
the  Son  of  God,  the  King  of  Kings,  “for  us  men  and  for  our  sal¬ 
vation  came  down  from  heaven  and  became  incarnate  by  the  Holy 
Ghost  of  the  Virgin  Mary  and  was  made  man”.  That  was  an 
“epiphany”;  that  was  the  “Adventus  Domini  nostri  Jesu  Christi”, 
the  “gracious  coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ”,  which  the  Church 
proclaims  in  her  Martyrology  on  the  eve  of  Christmas. 

The  first  cycle  of  the  Church's  year,  therefore,  deals  with  the 
“Epiphany  of  Christ”,  or,  let  us  say,  with  the  “Advent  of  Christ”. 
It  is  properly  called  “Epiphany  Cycle”  or  “Advent  Cycle”.  I 
prefer  the  latter  term.  It  comes  closer  to  the  minds  of  the  people 
and  means  exactly  the  same  as  the  former,  and  evidently  more  than 
our  Anglo-Saxon  “Christmas”  cycle. 

By  “Advent  Cycle”  we  mean  the  period  of  the  liturgical  year 
devoted  to  the  commemoration  and  representation  of  the  gracious 
coming  and  the  resplendent  manifestation  of  Christ  to  the  world. 
But  which  “coming”  of  Christ  do  we  commemorate  and  represent? 
The  work  of  redemption  extends  from  the  Incarnation,  the  first 
coming  of  Christ,  down  to  the  Parousia,  His  final  coming,  which  is 
the  end  and  seal  of  redemption.  This  whole  work  of  redemption 
may  be  considered  as  one  great  “Adventus”,  one  great  coming  and 
manifestation  of  our  God-king  to  mankind.  There  are,  however, 
three  phases,  three  expressions  of  this  one  Advent  of  Christ: 
namely,  1)  His  Advent  in  the  “fullness  of  time”;  2)  His  final 
Advent  at  the  consummation  of  the  world:  3)  His  liturgical 
Advent  to  the  Church  on  earth  (in  Sacrament  and  prayer) .  And 
these  three  phases,  these  three  expressions  of  the  one  great  Advent 
of  Christ  constitute  the  subject-matter  of  the  Advent  Cycle. 
In  other  words,  during  this  holy  season,  the  Church  in  her 
liturgical  celebration 

a.  commemorates,  i.  e.,  is  mindful  of 

1 )  the  gracious  coming  of  our  Holy  Redeemer 
1 900  years  ago; 

2)  the  gracious  coming  of  the  Triumphant 
Christ  at  the  end  of  time. 
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b.  represents,  i,  e.,  makes  present,  principally,  though 
not  exclusively,  in  her  cucharistic  liturgy 

1 )  the  first  coming  of  Christ  in  the  fullness  of 
time,  and  by  anticipation 

2)  His  second  coming  in  power  and  majesty 
when  time  shall  no  longer  run  its  course, 
and  thereby 

c.  realizes  Christ’s  present  liturgical  coming  to  His 
Church. 

All  this  the  Church  does  1)  for  the  glory  of  God:  “Glory 
to  God  in  highest’’,  2)  for  the  sanctification  of  her  children:  “on 
earth  peace  to  men  of  good  will’’ — liturgically  applying  to  them 
the  effects  and  fruits  of  Christ’s  gracious  coming  and  resplendent 
manifestation  in  the  fullness  of  time  and  at  the  end  of  time. 

If  we  wish  to  understand  the  character  and  spirit  of  the 
Advent  Cycle  and  the  full  meaning  of  its  celebration,  we  must  ever 
keep  in  mind  these  three  phases  of  Christ’s  Advent.  In  the  litur¬ 
gical  texts  of  the  Advent  Cycle  they  appear  either  side  by  side 
or  harmoniously  interwoven.  We  have  a  striking  example  of  this 
in  the  solemn  prayer  of  the  Church  on  the  Vigil  of  Christmas  day: 

a)  The  first  coming:  “O  God,  Who  rejoicest  us  by  the 
annual  expectation  of  the  Festival  of  our  Redemption, 

b)  The  liturgical  coming:  “grant,  that  as  we  joyfully 
welcome  thine  only-begotten  Son  as  our  Redeemer, 

c)  The  final  coming:  “we  may  look  upon  Him  with 
confidence  when  He  ‘appeareth’  as  our  Judge,  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  Thy  Son’’. 

Hence,  it  is  not  only  the  birth  of  Christ  and  His  holy  child¬ 
hood  that  the  Church  commemorates  and  represents  during  this 
holy  season.  Such  may  be  the  popular  belief,  but  it  is  not  the 
mind  of  the  Church  as  the  liturgical  texts  clearly  indicate.  On  the 
first  Sunday  in  the  Advent  Cycle  the  Church  celebrates,  and,  by 
anticipation,  makes  present  in  her  sacred  liturgy  the  final  advent  of 
Christ  to  the  world.  We  see  (even  now)  “the  Son  of  man  coming 
with  great  power  and  majesty’’  (Gospel)  and,  as  living  members 
of  His  mystical  body,  share  beforehand  in  the  endless  triumph  of 
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Christ,  our  divine  Head.  On  the  following  Sundays  the  Church 
commemorates  and  represents  His  condescending  advent  to  the 
needy  of  this  earth  and  bids  us,  the  spiritually  “blind,  lame,  lepers, 
deaf,  dead  and  poor’’  (see  Gospel,  II  Sunday)  to  receive  the  fruits 
of  His  gracious  advent  as  divine  physician  and  Life  of  the  world. 
True,  on  Christmas  day  the  birth  of  Christ  stands  in  the  fore¬ 
ground,  but  it  is  not  only  the  advent  of  the  incarnate  mercy  of 
God  in  the  stable  at  Bethlehem  that  we  celebrate:  we  celebrate  at 
the  same  time  His  resplendent  coming  as  all-powerful  King  “whose 
government  is  upon  His  shoulders’’  (Introit,  third  Mass  of  Christ¬ 
mas)  and  “of  whose  reign  there  shall  be  no  end’’  (Introit,  second 
Mass),  and  His  gracious  coming  as  the  “true  Light,  which  en- 
lighteneth  every  man  that  cometh  into  this  world’’  (Gospel,  third 
Mass) .  Christmas  is  the  birthday  and  the  kingship  feast  of  Christ 
our  Lord  and  the  solemnity  of  the  Light  of  the  World.  On  the 
feast  of  Epiphany  the  Church,  indeed,  celebrates  Christ’s  loving 
manifestation  to  the  Magi,  the  first-fruits  of  a  Gentile  world,  but 
she  does  more  than  this,  as  she  clearly  states  in  the  antiphon  of  the 
Magnificat:  “We  celebrate  a  festival  adorned  by  three  miracles 
[three  ephiphanies,  three  advents]  :  this  day  a  star  led  the  Magi 
to  the  manger:  this  day  water  was  changed  into  wine  at  the 
marriage-feast:  this  day  Christ  vouchsafed  to  be  baptized  by  John 
in  the  Jordan,  for  our  salvation.  Alleluia.’’  The  blessed  Christ 
Who  came  1900  years  ago  as  “Man-God,  Savior,  King,  Highpriest, 
Light  and  Life  of  the  world’’:  the  triumphant  Christ  “who  will 
come  in  the  clouds  of  heaven  with  great  power  and  majesty  to 
judge  the  living  and  the  dead’’:  this  same  Redeemer  comes  to  us 
graciously  in  the  liturgical  celebration  of  this  advent  cycle.  “Show 
forth  Thy  power,  we  beseech  Thee,  O  Lord,  and  come  and  succor 
us  by  Thy  great  might,  that  by  the  help  of  Thy  grace,  what 
our  sins  impede  Thy  indulgent  mercy  may  hasten’’  (Prayer,  IV 
Sunday  of  Advent) . 

In  sacred  drama  the  Church  commemorates  and  makes  present 
Christ’s  gracious  coming.  Our  “Coming  King’’  is  the  divine  hero 
of  this  drama.  We  arc  not  merely  spectators,  but  take  part  with 
Him  in  the  enactment  on  the  sacred  stage  of  salvation — the  liturgy 
of  the  Church — of  the  adorable  events  of  His  coming:  and  while 
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enacting  them  with  Him  we  obtain  from  Him  eternal  redemption. 
This  sacred  drama  consists  of  two  great  acts: 

I  Act:  The  penetential-joyous  expectation  (from  the 
first  Sunday  of  Advent  to  the  Vigil  of 
Christmas) . 

II  Act:  The  exultant-joyful  celebration  (from  Christ¬ 
mas  to  the  octave  of  Epiphany) . 

I  Act:  The  Penetential- Joyful  Expectation. 

A.  FROM  THE  FIRST  TO  THE  THIRD  SUNDAY  OF  ADVENT 

1.  First  Sunday  and  Week:  “The  Lord  from  afar”  (Anti¬ 
phon  of  the  Magnificat,  first  Vespers).  Vested  in  her  penetential 
garb  the  Church  calls  us,  her  children,  together  by  sounding  the 
reveille:  “The  Lord,  our  Coming  King,  hasten  to  adore  Him” 
(Invitatory  of  Matins).  “Brethren,  it  is  now  the  hour  for  us  to 
rise  from  sleep,  for  now  our  salvation  (Savior)  is  nearer  at  hand 
than  when  we  believed”  (Epistle).  Cheerfully,  we  respond:  “To 
Thee  do  I  lift  up  my  soul ;  in  Thee,  O  my  God,  I  put  my  trust  .  .  . 

.  .  .  Show,  O  Lord,  Thy  ways  to  me  and  teach  me  Thy  paths” 
(Introit,  Gradual) .  The  Church  points  out  to  us  the  divine  Hero 
from  afar:  “Behold,  the  majesty  of  the  Lord  cometh  from  afar, 
and  (already)  His  glory  filleth  the  whole  earth”  (antiphon  of 
the  Magnificat,  first  Vespers).  “All  ye  that  thirst,  come  to  the 
waters:  seek  the  Lord  while  He  may  be  found,  alleluia”  (fourth 
antiphon  of  second  Vespers) .  Filled  with  joy  and  gratitude,  we 
say  to  our  mother  the  Church:  “Be  glad,  O  daughter  of  Sion,  and 
rejoice,  O  daughter  of  Jerusalem,  behold  the  Lord  will  come  and 
all  His  Saints  with  Him,  and  there  shall  be  a  great  light  on  that 
day,  alleluia”  (second  and  third  antiphons,  second  Vespers) . 
Again,  the  Church  admonishes  us:  “The  night  has  passed  and  the 
day  is  at  hand.  Let  us  therefore  cast  off  the  works  of  darkness, 
and  put  on  the  armor  of  light”  (Epistle) .  Mindful  of  our  un¬ 
worthiness  to  receive  the  “Eternal  Light  of  the  Faithful”  (hymn) , 
we  implore:  “Show  us,  O  Lord,  Thy  mercy,  and  grant  us  Thy 
Salvation”  (Gradual)  and,  with  the  Ecclesia  Orans,  we  lift  up 
our  hands  and  pray:  "Show  forth  Thy  power,  we  beseech  Thee. 
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O  Lord,  and  come,  that  by  Thy  protection  we  may  deserve  to  be 
rescued  from  the  imminent  perils  of  our  sins,  and  that,  freed  by 
Thee,  we  may  be  saved”  (Prayer). 

2.  Second  Sunday  and  Week:  “The  Lord  will  come" 
(Introit).  We  have  seen  from  afar  the  glory  of  our  coming  King. 
Our  joy  increases  with  the  assurance  that  the  Lord  Himself  will 
come  to  redeem  us.  He  is  drawing  nearer.  We  invite  Him:  ‘‘Come, 
O  Lord,  visit  us  in  peace,  that  we  may  rejoice  before  Thee  with  a 
perfect  heart”  (antiphon  of  the  Magnificat,  first  Vespers).  The 
Church  reminds  us  uf  our  Christian  dignity  and  of  the  consequent 
necessity  of  our  leading  Christian  lives:  ‘‘People  of  Sion  (God’s 
own  people) ,  behold  the  Lord  will  come  to  save  the  nations.  The 
Lord  will  make  His  glorious  voice  heard  to  the  joy  of  your  hearts” 
(Introit).  ‘‘Be  of  one  mind  one  towards  another,  according  to 
Jesus  Christ:  that  with  one  mind  and  with  one  mouth  you  may 
glorify  God,  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ”  (Epistle). 
Trusting  in  His  infinite  mercy  we  reply:  ‘‘Come  to  deliver  us,  O 
God  of  might.  Show  Thy  face  and  we  shall  be  saved”  (Respoii- 
sory  at  Terce) .  We  ask  Mother  Church  to  go  out  and  meet  Him: 
‘‘Arise,  O  Jerusalem,  and  stand  on  high,  and  behold  the  joy  that 
cometh  to  thee  from  thy  God”  (Communion  Verse).  The 
Church  herself,  eager  to  see  ‘‘the  loveliness  of  His  beauty”  (Grad¬ 
ual)  prepares  to  meet  her  coming  King.  But  before  going,  like  a 
kind  mother,  she  encourages  us:  ‘‘Now  the  God  of  hope  fill  you 
with  all  joy  and  peace  in  believing;  that  you  may  abound  in  hope, 
and  in  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost”  (Epistle) .  ‘‘Behold  the 
Lord  will  appear  and  will  not  deceive  us.  If  He  delay,  wait  for 
Him,  for  He  will  come  and  will  not  tarry  (third  antiphon,  second 
Vespers).  The  Church  stands  face  to  face  before  ‘‘the  root  of 
Jesse;  before  Him  that  shall  rise  up  to  rule  the  Gentiles”  (Epistle) , 
and  asks  Him  in  our  name:  ‘‘Art  Thou  He  that  art  to  come,  or 
look  we  for  another?”  (Gospel).  The  ‘‘Desired  of  all  nations” 
opens  His  mouth:  Relate  to  your  children  “what  you  have  seen: 
The  blind  recover  their  sight,  the  dead  rise  again,  the  poor  have 
the  Gospel  preached  to  them  and  blessed  is  he  that  shall  not  be 
scandalized  in  me”  (Gospel).  We  hear  His  glorious  voice  and  in 
holy  joy  we  exclaim  with  the  Church:  “The  mountains  and  hills 
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shall  sing  forth  praises  before  God,  and  all  the  trees  of  the  forest 
shall  clap  their  hands,  because  the  Lord,  the  Ruler  will  come  into 
His  eternal  Kingdom,  and  will  enlighten  the  eyes  of  His  servants. 
Alleldia,  Alleluia”  (fourth  and  fifth  antiphons,  second  Vespers) . 

3.  Third  Sunday  and  Week:  “The  Lord  is  nigh’’  (Introit). 
‘  Rejoice  in  the  Lord  always”  (Introit)  is  the  joyful  message  ol 
the  Church  on  this  day.  She  is  adorned  in  rose  vestments,  because 
“the  Lord  is  nigh”  (Epistle).  “Let  your  modesty  be  known  to 
all  men,”  she  says,  “and  may  the  peace  of  God,  which  surpasseth 
all  understanding  keep  your  hearts  and  minds  in  Christ  Jesus,  our 
Lord”  (Epistle)  .  “Make  straight  the  way  of  the  Lord”  (Gospel) . 
Let  us  live  justly  and  piously,  expecting  the  blessed  hope  and 
coming  of  our  Lord.  The  mountains  and  all  the  hills  (our  sins) 
shall  be  brought  low,  the  crooked  paths  shall  be  made  straight, 
and  the  rough  ways  smooth,  for  “the  Lord  will  come,  and  He 
will  reveal  things  hidden  in  darkness,  and  will  manifest  Himself 
to  all  nations,  alleluia”  (first  antiphon,  second  Vespers).  Con¬ 
soled  and  filled  with  joy  we  exclaim:  “Lord  Thou  hast  blessed 
Thy  land.  Thou  hast  turned  away  the  captivity  of  Jacob.  Thou 
hast  forgiven  the  inquiry  of  Thy  people”  (Offertory) .  “Bend  down 
thine  ear,  O  Lord,  we  beseech  Thee,  to  our  prayers,  and  enlighten  the 
darkness  of  our  minds  by  the  grace  of  Thy  visitation”  (Prayer). 

B.  FROM  THE  THIRD  SUNDAY  TO  THE  VIGIL  OF 
CHRISTMAS  (Inclusive) 

4.  The  Ember  Days  after  the  Third  Sunday:  “Oremus: 
Flectamus  genua.”  The  Lord  is  nigh!  Our  longing  and  prepara¬ 
tion  for  the  coming  Savior  approaches  its  climax.  Thrice  this 
week  the  Church  asks  us  to  fast  and  abstain,  in  order  that,  by  the 
mortification  of  the  flesh,  the  spirit  may  triumph  at  “the  approach¬ 
ing  solemnity  of  our  Redemption”  (Prayer  of  Wednesday) .  This 
week  is  pre-eminently  a  week  of  prayer  that  we  may  be  detached 
more  and  more  from  created  things,  and  so  make  ourselves  worthy 
of  the  gracious  coming  of  our  Lord  and  Savior.  For  “who  shall 
ascend  into  the  mountain  of  the  Lord?  or  who  shall  stand  in  His 
holy  place?  The  innocent  in  hands  and  clean  of  heart”  (Gradual, 
Wednesday) .  “Give  joy,  we  beseech  Thee,  O  Lord,  by  the  coming 
of  Thine  only-begotten  Son,  to  us  Thine  unworthy  servants,  who 
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arc  made  sorrowful  by  the  guilt  of  our  own  deeds”  (Prayer, 
Saturday) . 

5.  The  Fourth  Sunday:  Soon  “all  flesh  shall  see  the  Salva¬ 
tion  of  Cod’’  (Gospel) .  The  longing  of  the  Church  becomes  more 
and  more  ardent,  her  preparation  from  day  to  day  more  intense. 
Thus,  commencing  with  Dec.  17th,  she  makes  each  day  at  Vespers, 
a  fervent  appeal  to  the  coming  Redeemer  in  the  seven  ‘‘Greater 
Antiphons”,  also  called  ‘‘0”  Antiphons:  ‘‘Come,  O  Wisdom,  O 
Adonai,  O  Root  of  Jesse,  O  Key  of  David,  O  Dawn  of  the  East, 
O  King  of  the  Gentiles,  O  Emmanuel,  come  to  save  us,  O  Lord 
our  God!”  And  with  the  Church  we  pray:  ‘‘Drop  down  dew  ye 
heavens  from  above,  and  let  the  clouds  rain  the  Just  One;  let  the 
earth  be  opened  and  bud  forth  the  Savior”  (Introit).  ‘‘The  Lord 
is  nigh  to  all  them  that  call  upon  Him”  (Gradual) ,  yea.  He  stands 
at  the  very  gates  of  Sion,  His  Church.  With  holy  enthusiasm  we 
‘‘sound  the  trumpet  in  Sion,  for  the  day  of  the  Lord  is  at  hand: 
behold  the  Desired  of  all  nations  shall  come,  and  the  house  of  the 
Lord  (Church  and  soul)  shall  be  filled  with  His  glory.  Go  ye 
forth  to  meet  Him,  and  say:  Great  is  His  empire,  and  His  reign 
shall  have  no  end.  He  is  the  God,  the  Mighty,  the  Ruler,  the 
Prince  of  Peace,  alleluia,  alleluia”  (first,  second,  and  third  anti¬ 
phons  of  Lauds) . 

6.  THE  VIGIL:  “The  King  of  Peace,  whom  the  whole 
earth  desireth”  is  about  “to  show  His  greatness”.  ‘‘Today  ye  shall 
know  that  the  Lord  will  come,  and  on  the  morrow  ye  shall  see 
His  glory”  (Introit).  ‘‘Tomorrow  the  wickedness  of  the  earth 
shall  be  blotted  out,  and  the  Savior  of  the  world  shall  reign  over 
us”  (Gradual).  Tomorrow  the  Virgin-Mother,  the  Church, 
"Shall  bring  forth  a  Son,  and  shall  call  His  name  Jesus,  for  He 
shall  save  His  people  from  their  sins”  (Gospel).  During  the  past 
four  weeks  the  Church  erected  for  the  coming  King  a  triumphal 
arch  of  "welcome”,  decorated  with  the  evergreen  of  the  well- 
prepared  hearts  of  her  children,  and  at  Prime  today  she  attaches 
with  great  solemnity  the  glorious  superscription  to  the  arch: 

“In  the  forty-second  year  of  the  reign  of  Octavianus  Augus¬ 
tus,  while  the  whole  world  was  at  peace:  in  the  sixth  age  of  the 
world:  Jesus  Christ,  eternal  God,  and  Son  of  the  eternal  Father. 
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willing  to  consecrate  the  world  by  His  gracious  Advent:  being 
conceived  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  the  nine  months  of  His  con¬ 
ception  being  now  accomplished,  IN  BETHLEHEM  OF  JUDA 
IS  BORN  OF  THE  VIRGIN  MARY,  MADE  MAN.  THE 
BIRTHDAY  ACCORDING  TO  THE  FLESH  OF  OUR 
LORD  JESUS  CHRIST.” 

The  work  of  preparation  being  now  completed,  the  Church 
exchanges  her  penetential  garb  for  the  festive  garments  of  joy  and 
light,  and,  taking  with  her  her  children,  with  hearts  joyous  and 
bright,  proceeds  to  meet  the  King  of  Glory.  ‘‘Lift  up  your  gates, 
O  ye  princes,  and  be  ye  lifted  up,  O  eternal  gates,  for  the  King 
of  Glory  shall  enter  in”  (Offertory).  ‘‘Lift  up  your  heads,  behold 
your  redemption  is  at  hand”  (fifth  antiphon  of  Vespers).  And 
we  lift  up  our  heads  and  our  hands  and  our  hearts  and  pray: 

‘‘Jesus,  Redeemer  of  the  world! 

Before  the  earliest  dawn  of  light 
From  everlasting  ages  born. 

Immense  in  glory  as  in  might. 

Immortal  hope  of  all  mankind! 

In  Whom  the  Father’s  face  we  see: 

Hear  Thou  the  prayers  Thy  people  pour 
This  day  throughout  the  world  to  Thee” 

(Hymn  of  Vespers) . 

‘‘When  the  sun  has  risen  on  the  heavens,  ye  shall  see  the 
King  of  kings  proceeding  from  the  Father  as  a  bridegroom  from 
the  bridal  chamber”  (antiphon  of  the  Magnificat). 

Maranatha!  Come,  O  Lord  Jesus! 

II  Act:  The  Exultant- joyful  Celebration. 

A.  FROM  CHRISTMAS  TO  THE  VIGIL  OF  EPIPHANY. 

1.  CHRISTMAS:  The  Entrance  of  the  King  of  Peace  into 
His  City!  ‘‘Christ  is  born  unto  us.  Come  let  us  adore  Him!”  (Invi- 
tatory  at  Matins.)  ‘‘Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on  earth  peace 
to  men  of  good  will.”  ‘‘The  grace  of  God  our  Savior  has  appeared 
to  all  men”  (Epistle,  first  Mass) ,  ‘‘and  the  brightness  of  God  shineth 
round  about  us”  (Gospel,  first  Mass).  ‘‘Let  the  heavens  rejoice 
and  let  the  earth  be  glad  before  the  face  of  the  Lord”  (Offertory, 
first  Mass).  “A  Light  shineth  upon  us  this  day,  for  the  Lord  is 
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born  to  us.  And  He  shall  be  called  Wonderful,  God,  the  Prince 
of  Peace,  the  Father  of  the  world  to  come,  of  whose  reign  there 
shall  be  no  end”  (Introit,  second  Mass).  “Grant,  we  beseech 
Thee,  Almighty  God,  that  we,  who  are  bathed  in  the  new  Light 
of  Thy  Word  made  flesh,  may  show  forth  in  our  actions  that 
which  by  faith  shineth  in  our  minds”  (Collect,  second  Mass). 
Christ  Jesus,  the  Savior,  the  King  and  the ‘Light  of  the  world  is 
with  us.  He  came  unto  His  own,  and  His  own  received  Him.  “But 
as  many  as  received  Him,  He  gave  them  the  power  to  be  made  the 
sons  of  God”  (Gospel,  third  Mass).  The  mystery  of  that  blessed 
night  of  1900  years  ago  is  re-enacted.  We  are  the  shepherds  “who 
have  seen  the  Child  that  is  born  and  the  choirs  of  Angels  praising 
the  Lord”  (first  antiphon  of  Lauds).  “This  day  Christ  is  born 
unto  us;  this  day  the  Savior  hath  appeared”  (antiphon  of  the 
Magnificat,  second  Vespers) ,  “and  we  saw  His  glory,  as  it  were 
the  glory  of  the  only-begotten  of  the  Father,  full  of  grace  and 
truth”  (Gospel,  third  Mass) .  “Deo  Gratias.” 

2.  CIRCUMCISION :  Our  Redeemer!  He  that  is  mighty 
hath  done  great  things  to  us,  for  “in  His  exceeding  charity  where¬ 
with  God  loved  us.  He  sent  His  Son  in  the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh” 
(antiphon  of  the  Magnificat,  first  Vespers) .  We  have  experienced 
in  our  souls  His  gracious  advent.  His  resplendent  manifestation. 
Today  He  “comes”  to  us  as  an  oblation  “that  He  might  redeem  us 
from  all  iniquity,  and  might  cleanse  to  Himself  a  people  acceptable, 
a  pursuer  of  good  works”  (Epistle).  “O  admirabile  commercium, 
O  wondrous  exchange!  the  Creator  of  the  human  race,  taking  upon 
Himself  a  body  and  a  soul,  has  vouchsafed  to  be  born  of  a  Virgin, 
and,  appearing  here  below  as  man,  has  made  us  partakers  of  His 
Divinity!”  (first  antiphon,  second  Vespers). 

3.  THE  HOLY  NAME:  “PraiseYe  the  Name  of  the  Lord.” 
And  because  He  so  humbled  Himself,  God  gave  Him  a  Name, 
which  is  above  every  name,  that  “in  the  Name  of  Jesus  every  knee 
should  bow,  of  those  that  are  in  heaven,  on  earth  and  under  the 
earth:  and  that  every  tongue  should  confess  that  Jesus  Christ  is 
Lord,  clothed  with  the  glory  of  God  the  Father”  (Introit) .  With 
faith  and  hope  and  love  we  join  Mother  Church  in  calling  upon 
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the  Name  of  Jesus,  and  “whosoever  shall  call  upon  the  Name  of 
the  Lord  shall  be  saved”  (first  antiphon,  first  Vespers). 

4.  The  Vigil  of  the  Royal  Feast  of  Christ.  The  Church  and 
her  children  prepare  themselves  today  for  the  acme  of  the  Advent 
Cycle,  the  “Epiphania  Domini”,  the  glorious  manifestation  of 
Christ  and  the  proclamation  of  His  eternal  kingdom.  ‘‘Almighty 
and  everlasting  God,  do  Thou  direct  our  actions  (today)  according 
to  Thy  good  pleasure,  that  we  may  deserve  to  abound  in  good 
works  in  the  name  of  Thy  beloved  Son”  (Prayer). 

B.  EPIPHANY. 

5.  The  Royal  Advent  of  Christ,  King  of  Kings  and  Lord  of 
Lords!  Thirteen  days  ago  the  Prince  of  Peace  arrived  in  the  Jeru¬ 
salem  of  His  Church.  This  occurred  ‘‘while  all  things  were  in  quiet 
silence,  and  the  night  was  in  the  midst  of  her  course”  (Introit, 
Sunday  within  the  octave  of  Christmas).  Today  He  will  come, 
anointed  with  the  oil  of  divinity  and  vested  in  the  imperial  mantle 
of  universal  power,  to  manifest  His  divine  magnificence  to  the 
Church  and  to  the  whole  world;  to  proclaim  His  ‘‘everlasting  and 
worldwide  kingdom,  a  kingdom  of  truth  and  of  life,  a  kingdom  of 
holiness  and  grace,  a  kingdom  of  justice,  of  love,  and  of  peace” 
(Preface,  Feast  of  the  Kingship)  ;  and  to  draw  all  ‘‘the  kings  of 
Tharsis  and  the  islands,  the  kings  of  the  Arabians  and  of  Saba, 
all  the  kings  of  the  earth  and  all  nations”  (Offertory)  unto  Him¬ 
self.  Having  admonished  her  children  with  tranquil  solicitude  that 
they  are  the  chosen  generation  and  kingly  priesthood,  that  today 
they  may  offer  the  gold  of  loyalty  to  their  King,  the  incense  of 
adoration  to  their  Highpriest,  the  myrrh  of  sacrifice  to  their  Savior 
Jesus  Christ,  the  Church  sounds  the  trumpet  of  salvation:  ‘‘Behold 
the  Lord  and  Ruler  cometh,  and  the  kingdom  is  in  His  hand,  and 
power  and  dominion”  (Introit) .  Proud  of  the  Church,  our  glori¬ 
ous  Mother  and  Spouse  of  Christ,  we  exclaim  in  jubilation:  ‘‘Thy 
Light  is  come,  O  Jerusalem,  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  is  risen 
upon  thee,  and  the  whole  world  shall  walk  in  thy  Light,  alleluia” 
(Epistle).  And  now  the  glorious  King  descends  and,  taking  His 
beloved  Spouse,  He  leads  her  to  His  divine  throne,  a)  ‘‘Hodie 
coelesti  Sponso  juncta  est  Ecclesia:  This  day  is  the  Church  united 
to  the  heavenly  Bridegroom".  He  proclaims  to  all  mankind  His 
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mystic  union  with  the  Church,  in  whose  virginal  bosom  is  to  be 
borne  a  people  acceptable  to  God.  b)  “Hodie  currunt  cum 
muneribus  Magi  ad  regales  nuptias:  Today  the  Magi  hasten  to  the 
royal  nuptials  with  their  gifts”.  We  are  the  Magi,  the  chosen 
generation  and  kingly  priesthood,  who  are  privileged  to  participate 
in  the  royal  wedding  feast  of  Christ  and  His  Church,  c)  ‘‘Hodie 
ex  aqua  facto  vino  laetantur  convivae,  alleluia:  Today  the  guests  of 
the  feast  are  gladdened  by  the  water  changed  into  wine,  alleluia” 
(antiphon  of  Lauds) .  We  arc  the  wedding  guests  sitting  at  the 
eucharistic  banquet-table  drinking  the  “Wine”  of  eternal  salvation 
and  celebrating  and  experiencing  the  gracious  advent  and  the 
resplendent  manifestation  of  our  glorious  King,  to  whom  be  ‘‘bene¬ 
diction  and  glory,  and  wisdom  and  thanksgiving,  honor,  power 
and  strength  for  ever  and  ever”. 

M.  B.  Hellriegel. 

O’Fallon,  Mo. 


“The  ecclesiastical  year  presents  the  work  of  the 
redemption  to  us  in  its  chief  events  in  order  that  we 
may  gratefully  commemorate  the  works  of  salvation 
that  God  wrought  for  us  through  Christ  and  that  have 
eternal  significance  for  us.  The  ecclesiastical  year  is  a 
continuous  commemoration.  But  as  we  ‘commemorate’ 
the  great  events  of  our  salvation  in  corporate  mind, 
something  wonderful  transpires:  the  event  we  celebrate 
becomes  a  real  presence  among  us,  rich  in  grace.  There¬ 
in  I  have  touched  upon  the  innermost  essence  of  the 
ecclesiastical  year.  It  is  a  constant  enactment  of  a  mys¬ 
tery.” — Dom  Simon  Strieker. 
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ROM  a  comprehensive  conception  of  God’s  plan  for 
the  redemption  of  mankind  to  re-establish  man’s 
proper  relation  to  God,'  we  arrive  at  several  all- 
important  conclusions.  The  dignity  of  the  Christian 
as  a  new-born  child  of  God,  attained  by  entering  into 
brothernood  with  Jesus  Christ  (Eph.  1,  5;  Gal.  4,  4-6;  Rom.  8, 
14-16),  demands  a  holiness  consistent  with  divine  sonship.  Sin 
in  the  Christian  is  shown  forth  in  its  utmost  heinousness.  It  is  a 
frustration  of  God’s  eternal  plan  of  mercy,  as  well  as  of  Christ’s 
loving  and  heroic  self-immolation  for  the  regaining  of  a  doomed 
and  wretched  race.  For  indeed,  the  Second  Adam  must  die  that  the 
race  of  the  first  Adam  may  once  more  follow  its  divine  vocation, 
the  glorification  of  God  in  time  and  forever.  Each  individual  of 
the  race  plays  a  role  in  this  eternal  scheme.  Freely  to  run  counter 
to  God’s  will  and  to  reject  the  saving  hand  of  the  Son  of  God, 
IS  something  nigh  unthinkable  except  in  the  case  of  the  most  sense¬ 
less  ingrate.  Yet  this  is  the  act  of  the  first  sin,  as  of  every  subse¬ 
quent  mortal  sin.  Now  think  of  the  infinite  cost  of  patience  and 
love  expended  on  the  sin-stained  world  to  raise  it  from  the  slums 
of  perversity  to  the  dignity  of  divine  sonship!  In  the  lives  of 
individuals,  how  often  must  this  process  not  be  repeated !  What  a 
mysterious  energy  there  must  be  at  work  in  the  world!  What  a 
wonderful  institution  the  Church  must  be,  in  which  Christ  renews 
the  hearts  of  men,  turning  obstinate  sinners  into  choirs  of  adoring 
saints!  Truly  it  has  come  true:  “The  wolf  and  the  lamb  shall 
feed  together’’  (Is.  65,  25)  ;  a  new  kingdom  is  in  our  midst;  the 
peace  of  Christ  has  come  unto  His  own,  and  as  children  they  cry 
to  heaven:  Abba,  Father!  Such  is  the  life  of  the  Church. 

One  other  conclusion  stresses  the  heinous  aspect  of  sin  in  the 
Christian:  It  is  an  offense  against  the  mystical  body  of  Christ. 
And  it  is  this  aspect  which  leads  us  directly  to  the  consideration  of 
the  question:  What  is  the  liturgy?  For  the  Church,  the  mystical 
body,  established  on  Christ’s  victory  over  sin,  lives  and  fulfills  its 
mission  by  serving  God  in  holiness  and  truth;  and  the  life  of  the 


^See  Orate  Fratres,  Vol.  II.  p.  7. 
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Church  is  the  liturgy."  The  liturgy,  therefore,  continues  to  effect 
and  celebrate  the  glorious  triumph  over  sin,  in  order  that  God's 
holy  will  “be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven.”  This  is  the 
meaning  of  the  concluding  prayer  of  St.  Paul  in  his  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  where  the  liturgical  life  of  the  Church  in  and  through 
the  highpricsthood  of  Jesus  Christ  is  beautifully  illustrated:  “May 
the  God  of  peace,  who  brought  again  from  the  dead  the  great 
pastor  of  the  sheep,  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  in  the  blood  of  the 
everlasting  testament,  fit  you  in  all  goodness  that  you  may  do  his 
will”  (13,  20-21). 

No  matter  in  what  language  the  definition  of  the  liturgy 
is  cast,  the  words  must  be  understood  in  agreement  with  the  fore¬ 
going  general  concepts.  Whether  we  give  the  etymological  equivalent 
of  leitourgia  as  “public  work”,  or  define  the  term  as  “the  worship 
of  the  Church”,"  the  unifying  position  of  Christ  and  the  full  pur¬ 
pose  of  His  highpriestly  mission  as  Head  of  the  Church  must  be 
regarded  as  essential  to  the  definition. 

Misunderstandings  concerning  this  fundamental  concept 
unfortunately  have  kept  some  devoted  children  of  the  Church 
apathetic  towards  the  liturgical  movement.  Thus,  for  instance,  the 
appropriate  emphasis  placed  on  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass  and  other 
official  functions  of  the  Church  was  understood  to  be  in  the  mind 
of  liturgical  apostles  the  sum-total  of  the  liturgy  and  the  sole  aim 
of  the  movement,  to  the  disparagement  of  other  acts  of  religion. 

The  liturgy  as  the  Church’s  worship  is  best  understood  in  the 
light  of  its  history.  When  the  divine  Savior  instituted  the  holy 
Eucharist  on  the  eve  of  His  passion,  we  know  He  ordained  the  most 
solemn  act  of  the  Christian  liturgy.  Yet  when  we  trace  the  eucha- 
ristic  rites  in  present  use  back  to  that  memorable  Last  Supper,  we 
meet  with  a  striking  variety  of  forms  and  formulas  till  at  last  we 
arrive  on  the  ground  of  conjecture^  regarding  the  exact  rites  and 
prayers  and  circumstances.  A  similar  experience  we  should  make 
when  investigating  the  historic  development  in  the  use  of  the  other 
sacraments  and  rites  of  the  Church.  In  the  face  of  this  fact  we  may 

“IJturgry  the  Iiife  of  the  Church,  Popular  Liturgical  Library,  Series  I,  No.  1. 

®“La  ncflnition  de  la  Liturgie”,  in  Rev.  liturg.  et  monas.,  XI,  p.  67. 

*“Sur  le  terrain  do  la  conjecture”  (Cabrol,  in  Questions  Uturg.  et  parolss., 
XIT,  p.  149'>. 
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ask,  what  has  determined  the  liturgical  propriety  and  what  has 
guaranteed  the  correctness  of  forms  and  formulas  throughout  the 
Christian  centuries?  We  say,  the  Church  as  divinely  instituted  by 
Christ.  But  the  crucial  question  here  is:  Did  the  authority  by 
which  the  Church  exercised  control  over  her  liturgy  arise  primarily 
from  the  divinely  instituted  Order  of  the  Priesthood,  or  from  the 
power  of  jurisdiction  vested  in  the  Church  of  Christ,  which  wc  call 
the  rnagistetium  Ecclesiae?  The  distinction  is  of  importance,  be¬ 
cause  accordingly  as  wc  answer  this  question  we  accept  the  principle 
by  which  is  determined  the  extent  and  the  definition  of  the  liturgy. 

Dom  Cabrol  in  the  article  already  referred  to,  entitled  “Indi¬ 
vidual  Initiatives  in  the  Liturgy  and  the  Magisterium  Ecclesiae’’, 
proposes  to  show  “that  a  great  liberty  reigned  in  the  liturgy  at  the 
beginning,  a  liberty  that  explains  the  diversities  of  the  future;  and 
that  in  spite  of  this  liberty  the  Church  has  exercised  its  magisterium, 
repressing  excesses  when  there  was  need,  maintaining  Christian 
prayer  within  the  limit  of  orthodoxy,  and,  in  short,  safeguarding 
liturgical  unity.”®  It  is  then  in  virtue  of  her  magisterial  authority 
that  the  Church  defines  what  is,  and  what  is  not,  liturgical.  How¬ 
ever,  docs  she,  perhaps,  in  virtue  of  this  power  limit  the  extent  of 
the  liturgy  to  the  official  acts  performed  by  her  ministers  upon 
whom  has  been  conferred  the  sacred  Order  of  the  Priesthood,  so 
that  the  Church’s  liturgy  is  nevertheless  circumscribed  by  the 
official  ministrations  of  her  visible  priesthood?  This  seems  to  be 
the  implication  of  those  authors  who  consider  it  essential  that  a 
member  of  the  ecclesiastical  hierarchy  preside  over,  or  officiate  at, 
every  liturgical  act.  From  this  notion  of  the  liturgy  it  would 
follow,  for  example,  that  the  public  and  ecclesiastically  approved 
recitation  of  the  divine  Office  by  religious  who  are  not  members 
of  the  hierarchical  order  is  not  a  liturgical  act,  unless  presided  over 
by  an  ordained  member  of  the  Church.  Others  again  will,  for 
similar  reasons,  limit  liturgical  forms  and  formulas  to  those  pre¬ 
scribed  in  the  Church’s  official  liturgical  books,  so  that,  for  in¬ 
stance,  the  public  recitation  of  the  Rosary,  even  under  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  a  priest,  can  not  in  any  sense  be  called  liturgical  prayer. 

The  emphasis  on  such  restricted  concepts  of  the  liturgy  has 


^Cabrol,  ibid.  p.  120. 
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too  frequently  met  with  disfavor  by  the  Catholic  sense  of  pastors 
and  people  alike,  and  has  done  much  to  retard  enthusiasm  for  the 
liturgical  movement.  However,  before  we  jump  at  conclusions, 
we  must  return  to  the  considerations  of  some  fundamental  ideas. 

A  worthy  and  acceptable  worship  of  God  is  possible  only  in 
and  through  Jesus  Christ,  the  one  eternal  Highpriest.  Therefore 
only  in  union  with  Christ  as  members  of  His  mystical  body,  the 
Church,  can  we  efficaciously  participate  in  this  worship.  If  the 
Saints  in  heaven,  as  invisible  members  of  the  Church,  can  con¬ 
tribute  towards  the  fulfillment  of  Christ’s  earthly  mission,  the 
salvation  of  souls  unto  the  eternal  praise  and  glory  of  God,  without 
the  direct  mediation  of  the  visible  priesthood  on  earth,  is  it 
unreasonable  to  assume  that  the  individual  members  of  the  mysti¬ 
cal  Christ,  in  virtue  of  their  spiritual  union  with  the  Highpriest, 
can  participate  in  His  worship  in  a  manner  and  measure  outside 
the  priestly  functions  of  the  Church’s  official  ministers?  In  other 
words,  is  the  activity  of  the  divinely  instituted  priesthood  in 
everyway  co-extensive  with  the  office  of  the  one  eternal  highpriest- 
hood  of  Jesus  Christ?'  Apart  from  the  question,  whether  any  one 
can  become  a  member  of  the  mystical  Christ  through  sanctifying 
grace  without  the  exercise  of  priestly  power  and  jurisdiction,  we 
here  consider  the  worship  of  any  and  every  member  already  in¬ 
timately  incorporated  and  actively  participating  in  the  organic  life 
of  the  Church. 

This  recalls  the  other  definition  of  liturgy,  i.  e.  as  the  publicum 
opus  or  munus,  public  work  or  duty.  When  we  trace  the  etymo¬ 
logical  meaning  and  historical  usage  of  the  word  leitourgid’  we 
find  that  the  term  does  not  mean  “work  of  the  people’’,  in  the 
sense  that  the  people  as  such  must  participate  in  every  “liturgical” 
act,  but  rather  that  the  one  performing  such  an  act  docs  so  in  the 
capacity  of  citizen,  i.  e.  as  member  of  a  public  body.  The  per¬ 
formance  of  a  duty,  to  be  a  corporate  act,  need  not  entail  the 
activity  of  the  whole  body,  nor  need  it  necessarily  be  performed 
by  an  official  of  that  body:  it  is  not  a  work  of  the  people,  but  for 
the  people,  for  the  common  good.  Thus  an  individual  member  of 

®Thi8  question  will  be  dealt  with  in  a  later  article. 

’Cf.  Birkler,  “Ueber  den  Begrlff  Liturgle”,  Thool.  Quart.,  1871,  p.  347ff. 
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the  state  in  fulfilling  a  civil  duty  by  paying  taxes  into  the  common 
treasury  performs  a  public  act,  which  is  in  the  historical  sense  of 
the  word  liturgical. 

Similarly  in  the  first  days  of  the  Church,  when  it  was  still 
the  glorious  boast  of  the  Christian  community  to  have  “but  one 
heart  and  one  soul’’  (Acts  4,  32),  the  term  is  used  in  this  same 
sense.  The  Christian  converts  of  Macedonia  and  Achaia  arc  asked 
to  “minister’’  (leitourgesai)  to  the  temporal  needs  of  the  church  in 
Jerusalem  (Rom.  15,  27]  cf.  2  Cor.  9,  12;  Phil.  2,  25  and  30).  In 
a  higher  sense  even  secular  officials  are  “ministers”  (leitourgoi)  of 
God,  having  received  their  authority  from  God  and  at  least  in¬ 
directly  devoting  themselves  to  His  work  (Rom.  13,  6).  Likewise 
in  the  economy  of  the  spiritual  state,  the  Church,  public  service  is 
properly  called  liturgy  (Acts  13,2).  So  St.  Paul  calls  himself  a 
“liturge”  of  Jesus  Christ  among  the  Gentiles,  since  by  his  service 
of  the  Gospel  he  is  preparing  them  to  become  a  worthy  offering  to 
God  (Rom.  15,  16;  cf.  Phil.  2,  17).  In  this  use  of  the  term  he 
makes  allusion  to  the  Old  Testament  temple  worship  (Cf.  Lk. 
1,  23;  Hebr.  10,  11),  whilst  he  well  distinguishes  between  the 
general  service,  the  liturgy  in  general,  and  the  more  specifically 
priestly  office  of  sacrificing. 

It  is  from  the  rigid  analogy  of  the  Mosaic  liturgy  that  our 
familiar  emphasis  on  the  official  liturgy  of  the  Church  seems  to 
have  derived  —  a  restriction  of  the  term  to  the  Church’s  official 
cult,  to  the  exclusion  of  popular  and  private  expression  of  piety 
and  cultual  initiative.  This  fixed  acceptation,  dating  its  historical 
development  back  to  the  16th  century,  can  be  explained  in  the 
light  of  the  motives  that  gave  it  setting.  Without  going  into 
lengthy  discussion  about  the  influence  of  the  spirit  of  Protestantism 
and  the  danger  of  too  loose  a  notion  of  the  liturgy,  we  can  surmise 
from  what  has  been  already  mentioned,  that  the  principles  under¬ 
lying  the  true  notion  of  liturgy  have  had  no  part  in  the  narrow¬ 
ing  down  of  its  definition.  Nevertheless,  we  need  not  be  intolerant 
of  modern  usage.  What  is  now  commonly  understood  by  the 
word  liturgy  is  the  worship  and  life  of  the  Church  par  excellence. 
Only  we  might  here  add,  in  the  words  of  the  editors  of  the  Jahr- 
buch  fuet  Liturgieivissenschaft  (vol.  I.,  p.  125):  “One  can  also 
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take  liturgy  for  what  it  essentially  is  and  what  practically  it  was 
of  old  and  now  promises  to  be  again  and  generally  aims  to  be, 
namely  the  mystical  life  of  the  Church,  wherein  together  with 
Christ,  its  Head,  it  gives  expression  to  its  profoundest  relations  to 
God.  Liturgy  so  conceived,  satisfies  also  the  wholly  individual, 
most  intimate  needs  of  the  soul.  Indeed,  the  soul  will  be  ever  con¬ 
scious  in  the  liturgy  of  being  a  member  of  Christ  and  of  the 
Church  ....  On  its  part  the  liturgy  will  gradually  awaken  from 
its  rigid  objectivity  and  alongside  of  its  social  aims  will  meet  also 
the  most  personal  exigencies.  Liturgy  and  private  devotion  will 
come  closer  together  and  finally  flow  into  each  other.” 

There  is  therefore  no  reason  for  precipitate  haste  to  set  aside 
a  familiar  definition,  nor  need  we  over-conservatively  oppose  the 
claim  of  fundamental  concepts.  The  divinely  guided  magisterium 
of  the  Church  has  established  the  official  liturgy,  at  the  same  time 
giving  approval  to  such  private  devotions  and  unofficial  acts  of 
worship  as  sprang  from  the  one  life-principle  of  the  mystical  body. 
“Christ  is  wholly  in  the  head  and  wholly  in  the  body,”  says  St. 
Augustine.  In  union  with  Christ  every  member  reaps  the  fruits 
of  His  messianic  meditation  as  Highpriest,  and  in  consequence 
participates  in  the  praise  and  adoration  which  He  renders  to  His 
heavenly  Father.  This  w'ork  of  the  mystical  body  is  the  liturgy 
in  its  widest  sense. 

When  Catholics  become  more  fully  conscious  of  their  sublime 
dignity  as  members  of  Christ,  and  of  their  public  duty  as  citizens 
of  a  divine  society,  the  Church,  they  will  not  only  manifest  a 
deeper  love  for  Christ  and  a  higher  regard  for  the  official  ministra¬ 
tions  and  sacred  activity  of  the  whole  body  and  for  its  authority, 
but  they  will  also  more  spontaneously  exercise  their  duties  and 
privileges  in  the  one  organic  life,  the  liturgy.  They  will  appreciate 
the  condition  sine  qua  non  of  membership,  the  state  of  sanctifying 
grace,  and  will  better  understand  the  ugly  nature  and  consequences 
of  sin.  With  grateful  hearts  will  they  marvel  at  the  mystery  of 
the  Redemption,  and  heart  and  soul  will  devote  themselves  unre¬ 
servedly  to  the  one  thing  necessary,  the  liturgy  of  praise  to  God 
through  the  eternal  Highpriest  Jesus  Christ, 

These  ideas  of  the  liturgical  life  may,  perhaps,  become  more 
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clear,  when  viewed  from  another  angle,  namely  by  saying  that  the 
liturgy  is  the  life  of  Christ.  Every  phase  of  Christ’s  life,  from  the 
Incarnation  to  the  Ascension,  is  re-enacted  in  the  Church.  This 
mystical  organization  represents  the  continous  incarnation  of  the 
God-Man,  His  hidden  life  and  His  public  activity.  His  preaching 
and  teaching.  His  praying  and  fasting,  His  succors  and  cures.  His 
suffering  and  passion.  His  death  and  triumph.  As  in  Christ’s 
earthly  life  all  is  unfolded  in  a  marvellously  ascending  progression 
and  comes  to  a  climax  in  the  sacrifice  of  Calvary,  so  in  His  mysti¬ 
cal  life  the  various  organic  acts  rank  higher  with  the  greater  amount 
of  grace  involved,  becoming  more  elevated  in  the  sacramental  phase, 
till  all  culminates  in  the  sacrifice  of  the  Mass.  In  Christ’s  earthly 
life  His  every  thought  and  word,  every  breath  and  movement,  were 
so  many  perfect  acts  of  filial  adoration  and  worship:  the  crowning 
offering  was  made  on  the  altar  of  the  Cross.  So  in  the  Christian 
life,  supernaturalized  by  intimate  union  with  Christ  through  sanc¬ 
tifying  grace,  every  thought  and  action  can  be  transformed  into  an 
act  of  worship;  and  these  acts  become  more  sacred  the  more  directly 
they  flow  from  the  sacramental  life  of  the  Church  and  the  closer 
they  come  to  the  supreme  act  of  worship,  the  Eucharistic  Sacrifice. 
For  in  holy  Mass  is  perpetuated  the  mystery  of  Calvary,  and  in  as 
far  as  the  members  of  the  mystical  Christ  can  participate  in  the 
priestly  function  of  the  Head  by  offering  with  Him  their  spiritual 
oblations,  i.  e.  their  whole  self  and  entire  activity,  they  also  share 
in  the  most  solemn  act  of  the  Christian  liturgy. 

Basil  Stegmann,  O.  S.  B. 

St.  John’s  Abbey. 
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Notes  on  Some  “Externals" 

N  SPITE  of  Praemunire,  and  prescinding  from  all 
questions  of  ecclesiastical  politics,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  people  of  mediaeval  England,  high  and  low, 
had  a  great  love  and  reverence  for  the  Bishop  of 
Rome.  Some  of  us  have  still  that  love  and  reverence 
at  its  lowest)  ;  and  during  the  past  Anno  Santo  of 
1925  we  followed  the  footsteps  of  our  forefathers  and  went  on 
pilgrimage. 

Half  a  night  at  sea,  two  days  and  a  night  in  a  French  third- 
class  train,  rocketed  half  across  Rome  in  an  Italian  taxi,  and  cast 
up  at  midnight  at  the  door  of  a  hospice  within  the  very  precincts 
of  St.  Peter’s:  washing  off  the  accumulated  grime  of  forty-eight 
hours  in  a  two  litre  basin  —  andyou  are  told  that  if  by  any  chance 
you  want  to  assist  at  a  Papal  Mass  you  must  be  up  at  six  o’clock. 
We  are  up  at  six,  and  earlier,  looking  at  the  facade  and  piazza  of 
St.  Peter’s  in  a  Roman  dawn,  and  realizing  with  relief  that  it  is 
not  the  dull,  dead,  grey,  mechanical  thing  that  pictures  show. 

Mass  is  to  be  said  in  the  huge  apartment  over  the  porch  of  the 
basilica:  a  great  bare  rectangle  with  a  temporary  altar.  We  crowd 
in,  two  thousand  of  us,  I  suppose,  and  ex  omni  tribu  et  lingua  et 
popolo  et  natione;  and  wait,  packed  tight  and  hot,  a  long  time.  At 
last  a  procession  goes  leisurely  up  the  middle.  Noble  guard,  some 
prelates,  a  pause,  then  a  noise  like  pistol  shots  —  they  arc  clapping. 
Four  Swiss  guards:  and  between  them,  walking  alone.  His  Holiness 
Pope  Pius  XI,  Bishop  of  Rome,  Archbishop  and  Metropolitan  of 
the  Roman  Province,  Primate  of  Italy,  Patriarch  of  the  West, 
Supreme  Pontiff  of  the  Universal  Church  —  a  short,  muscular, 
grim-faced  but  kindly  man,  who  walks  and  blesses  us  with  easy 
movements.  The  noise  is  like  machine-guns  now. 

If  anybody  expected  a  function,  he  was  disappointed.  Low 
Mass  was  said  by  the  Parish  Priest  of  Christendom  just  like  any 
other  parish  priest  of  the  Roman  rite,  except  that  there  were  six 
lights  on  the  altar,  a  bugia  bearer  and  a  book  bearer  in  addition 
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to  the  usual  server,  and  the  episcopal  formula  of  blessing  at  the 
end.  We  went  in  wondering:  we  came  out  thinking. 

It  is  one  of  the  “notes”  of  English  pilgrims  in  Rome  that 
they  generally  stay  in  hotels.  We  did  not,  and  were  blessed  accord¬ 
ingly.  No  place  could  be  more  convenient  than  the  hospice  of 
Santa  Marta.  It  adjoins  the  sacristy  of  St.  Peter's.  Nothing  could 
be  better  in  any  respect.  Its  cool  passages,  broad  stone  staircases, 
white  curtained  beds  in  the  dormitories  —  they  spoke  of  decency 
and  holiness  not  usually  found  in  hotels.  And  there  were  other 
things:  the  Blessed  Sacrament  in  its  chapel;  other  pilgrims  of  other 
lands;  the  kindness  and  attention  of  the  nuns;  the  meals  in  big 
refectories,  where  the  food  and  wine  were  put  at  the  end  of  each 
bare  table,  and  we  waited  on  one  another. 

To  gain  the  Jubilee  Indulgence  it  was  necessary  to  pray  at 
the  four  basilicas:  at  St.  Peter’s;  at  St.  Paul’s  —  outside-the- walls, 
where  lies  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles;  at  St.  Mary  Major’s,  the 
chief  church  of  our  Lady  and  the  shrine  of  St.  Matthew;  and  at 
St.  John  Lateran,  the  cathedral-church  of  Rome,  omnium  uvbis  et 
or  bis  ecclesiarium  mater  et  caput.  The  Roman  Holy  Year  Com¬ 
mittee  provided  us  with  a  book  of  liturgical  prayers  and  litanies, 
noted  for  singing.  We  did  not  use  it.  It  is  another  “note”  of 
English  pilgrims  that  they  cannot  sing  the  chant  nor,  apparently, 
join  in  the  liturgical  prayers.  So  we  sang  bad  hyms  badly  and 
said  the -five  Our  Fathers,  etc.,  with  unchastened  voices.  The 
singing  of  Spaniards  in  the  Catacombs  and  Austrians  on  Christmas 
Eve  moved  some  of  us  to  shame. 

In  the  evening  of  that  day  His  Holiness  received  us  in  the 
Sala  Ducale  of  the  Vatican.  It  was  an  admirable  example  of 
things  done  “decently  and  in  order”;  dignity  and  ceremonialism 
without  stiffness  or  restraint.  A  big  hall  with  painted  walls  and 
roof,  wooden  benches  all  around,  an  armed  chair  under  a  crimson 
canopy,  and  four  halberdiers  on  guard.  Women  sat  on  the  benches, 
men  stood  in  two  rows  down  the  middle,  and  we  marvelled  at  each 
other’s  clothes:  the  women  in  black,  skirts  to  their  ankles,  sleeves 
to  their  wrists,  mantillas  on  their  heads,  looking  for  once  decent, 
Christian,  marriageable  and  well  dressed.  The  men  dull  and  ugly 
as  usual,  with  here  and  there  a  correct  but  incongruous  dress-suit. 
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More  incongruous  still  —  offensively  so  —  was  a  solitary  police¬ 
woman  in  uniform.  We  laughed  and  chatted  for  an  hour,  freely 
and  easily,  many  of  us  feeling  more  at  home  than  in  a  West  End 
drawing-room.  At  last  the  Pope  came,  wearing  a  scarlet  cloak  over 
his  white  soutane,  and  attended  by  the  Cardinal  Archbishop  of 
Westminster,  a  couple  of  monsignori,  a  chamberlain  in  ruff  and 
doublet,  two  guards  and  an  MC  in  crimson  damask. 

When  he  had  separately,  severally,  and  unhurriedly  blessed 
each  one  of  us,  he  seated  himself,  beckoned  us  around  him  and 
addressed  us  in  Italian  for  about  twenty  minutes,  Cardinal  Bourne 
translating.  He  spoke  clearly  and  slowly  in  a  gentle,  fine-toned 
voice;  and  his  words  of  welcome  and  blessing,  “common  form” 
though  they  may  have  been,  came  as  freshly  as  though  we  were 
the  first  and  not  the  last  pilgrims  of  the  Holy  Year.  As  he  left 
some  one  called  for  three  cheers.  We  gave  them  —  but  seventy 
times  seven,  more  or  less. 

The  procession  through  the  crowded  basilica  for  the  closing 
of  the  Holy  Door  was  of  astonishing  impressiveness;  and  ease. 
Swiss  Guards,  whose  famous  uniform  seems  to  be  made  of  the 
humblest  material.  Noble  Guards,  looking  like  cavalrymen  from 
Waterloo,  the  Palatine  Guard,  Roman  bourgoisie  reminiscent  of 
the  poilus  of  1870  and  amusingly  unmilitary:  the  heads  of  religious 
orders.  Friars  Minor  and  Capuchins  in  brown,  Carmelites  in 
brown  with  white  cloaks,  Dominicans  and  Trinitarians  in  white 
with  big  black  cappas.  Conventual  Franciscans,  Austin  friars, 
Servites  and  others  in  black,  Benedictines  black,  white,  and  blue; 
the  canons  of  the  basilica  in  their  choir  dress:  sixty  abbots  and 
bishops  in  white  mitres  and  chasubles  looking  as  if  they  had  been 
ordered  by  the  dozen  from  the  nearest  church  furnishers,  put  on 
over  every  variety  of  lace  alb,  cotta  and  rochet;  at  the  end  of  them 
a  venerable  old  man  rather  differently  habited,  in  a  phenolion, 
with  a  collossal  cloth-of-gold  mitre  —  His  Beatitude  Lord  Paul 
Peter  XIII,  Patriarch  of  Cilicia  of  the  Armenians:  then  some 
thirty  members  of  the  College  of  Cardinals,  coped  and  mitred,  and 
each  with  his  attendant  priest:  two  acolytes  carried  bunches  of 
flowers,  another  the  thurible,  others  the  episcopal  mitre  and  the 
papal  tiara:  the  patriarchal  cross  was  carried  with  its  figure  turned 
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back,  so  that  it  could  be  seen  by  the  Pope  as  he  was  borne  in  on. 
the  sedia  gestatoria,  carried  by  twelve  chamberlains,  surrounded  by 
Swiss  with  mighty  two-handed  swords.  Trumpets  rang  out,  a 
choir  sang,  and  fifty  thousand  persons  burst  into  a  roar  of  cheers 
and  clapping. 

Nothing  could  be  more  simple  nor  easier  understood.  The 
procession  passed  up  the  nave,  halted  around  the  High  Altar:  and, 
from  a  balcony  where  they  were  exposed,  blessing  was  given  with 
the  Great  Relics  —  those  of  the  Holy  Cross,  Veronica’s  veil  and 
the  Holy  Nail.  Then  the  Pope  gave  his  apostolic  blessing: 

Sit  nomen  Domini  benedictum. 

We  gave  the  response: 

Ex  hoc  nunc  et  usque  in  saeculum. 

Adjutorium  nostrum  in  nomine  Domini. 

Again  the  response: 

Qui  fecit  coelum  et  terram. 

Benedicat  vos  omnipotens  Deus,  'h  Pater  et  •h  Filius  et 
•h  Spiritus  Sanctus.  Amen. 

His  voice  carried  clearly  throughout  the  basilica.  We  appre¬ 
ciated  a  blessing  well  sung,  and  clapped  accordingly. 

The  procession  re-formed  and  came  back  down  the  nave, 
stopping  half-way,  when  the  Holy  Father  alighted,  passed  into  the 
chapel  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  and  remained  there  some  minutes 
in  prayer.  Then  he  rejoined  the  procession,  this  time  on  foot, 
walking  alone  in  cope  and  mitre,  without  deacon  or  sub-deacon, 
to  the  west  end  for  the  short  ceremony  of  the  closing  of  the 
Holy  Door. 

In  all  these  comings  and  goings  he  was  accompanied  by  peals 
of  clapping  and  full-lunged  cheers.  Evviva  il  Papa  was  generally 
shouted  by  all  nationalities:  Bravo  occasionally:  once  only  I  heard 
Evviva  il  Papa-Re,  from  an  excited  young  seminarian,  whose 
companion  immediately  clapped  hand  over  his  mouth  with  force 
enough  to  dislodge  teeth. 

Early  on  Christmas  morning,  with  Mass  being  said  at  every 
altar  and  priests  lined  up  to  await  their  turn  in  the  sacristy,  St. 
Peter's  was  a  vastly  different  sight.  In  a  large  side  chapel  I  came 
upon  the  canons  of  the  basilica  singing  office.  Who  has  not  heard 
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stories  of  familiarity  bordering  upon  irreverence?  —  of  snuff¬ 
taking,  lounging,  chattering,  while  paid  singers  perform?  I  saw 
no  such  things.  Certainly  their  deportment  was  not  that  of,  say, 
a  choir  of  Solesmes  monks.  They  were  very  much  at  their  ease  in 
Zion:  but  who  have  a  better  right  to  be?  And  their  singing  of  the 
psalms,  rotundo  voce,  was  a  music  fitting  the  massiveness  of  their 
surroundings:  assisted,  too,  by  a  large  number  of  lay  people 
who  were  zealously  exercising  their  right  of  taking  part  in  the 
Church’s  liturgy. 

Nowhere  is  the  Church  less  Roman  in  externals  than  in  Rome. 
You  are  expected  to  hold  the  Creed  of  Pope  Pius  IV  plus  the 
definitions  of  1854  and  1870.  After  that  —  dilige  Deum  et  quod 
fac  vis.  You  can  hear  Mass  in  Armenian,  Syriac,  Gheez,  Slavonic 
and  other  tongues.  You  can  receive  holy  Communion  in  both 
kinds  with  the  “Greeks”  or  from  a  married  priest  with  the 
Ruthenians,  leavened  bread  with  the  Ethiops,  azyme  with  the 
Maronites.  If  you  want  to  see  full  vestments  in  use  you  can  go  to 
San  Paulo  or  the  catacombs;  or  if  you  prefer  a  Gothic  church, 
then  there  is  Santa  Maria-sopra-Minerva,  and  even  “Gothic 
revival”  at  S.  Gioacchino.  You  can  see  mediaeval  uses  with  the 
Dominicans  and  Caked  Carmelites,  surplices  at  S.  Anselmo,  cottas 
anywhere:  altars  without  gradines  in  the  great  basilicas,  statues  of 
saints  in  glass  cases  wore  Italiano,  and  people  in  pews  more  Angli- 
cano.  You  can  hear  Mass  sung  plainsong  or  polyphonic,  and  even 
operatic:  but  that  is  dying  of  discouragement  and  disapproval. 
And  so  on,  and  so  on.  In  fine,  most  of  the  things  we  are  accus¬ 
tomed  to  regard  as  particularly  Roman  —  rectangular  vestments, 
baroque  buildings,  bulbous  altars,  spitting  in  church,  statues  in 
clothes,  concert-room  singing,  careless  ceremonial,  et  cetera  —  are 
not  distinctively  Roman  at  all:  but  Italian  or  renaissance  or  English 
or  XVIIIth  century  or  acknowledged  abuses  —  or  even  Catholic. 

Donald  Attwater,  T.  O.  S.  D. 

Capel-y-fRn,  Wales. 
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“That  Christ  be  formed  in  all"  —  Pius  X 


With  Our  Christmas!  The  birth  of  the  Prince  of  Peace!  The 
Readers.  wonderful  descent  of  Eternity  into  Time  —  the  first 
step  of  the  reinstatement  of  Time  in  the  divine  glory 
of  Eternity!  The  liturgy  is  full  of  this  sublime  realization;  and 
nothing  else  can  serve  us  in  our  season’s  greeting  to  our  readers. 
In  the  words  of  the  Vigil  and  Christmas  prayers,  we  earnestly 
beg  of  God  in  behalf  of  our  readers  that  above  all  they  may  at  this 
holy  time  with  joy  receive  the  only-begotten  Son  as  their  Redeemer, 
may  be  bathed  in  the  new  light  of  the  incarnate  Word,  and  in 
their  works  show  forth  what  by  faith  shines  in  their  minds! 


Peace  be  with  you!  It  was  ever  the  greeting  of  Christ,  and  it 
is  His  characteristic  greeting  today.  In  connecting  the  message  of 
Christ  with  events  of  the  year,  our  minds  turn,  somehow  or  other, 
not  to  the  political  storm  clouds  that  have  constantly  hovered  on 
the  horizon  of  life  in  our  civilized  world,  but  to  events  of  quite 
a  different  nature.  In  accordance  with  the  chosen  aim  of  the  Holy 
Father  there  have  been  various  “reunion”  celebrations  in  different 
parts  of  Europe,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  healing  of  the 
rift  that  has  for  centuries  divided  the  Western  and  the  Eastern 
Churches.  Notable  among  these  was  the  reunion  congress  held  at 
Velehrad,  Moravia,  of  which  mention  was  made  in  an  earlier  issue 
(Vol.  I,  p.  45).  Another  significant  event  has  been  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  The  Orthodox  Catholic  Review  likewise  mentioned  before 
in  our  pages. 

What  the  future  results  of  these  various  means  of  exchanging 
ideas  will  be,  no  one  can  say  for  certain.  But  if  a  reunion  of 
“East”  and  “West”  is  ever  to  come  about,  a  necessary  preliminary 
will  be  a  rapprochement  in  the  field  of  ideas,  sincere  exchange  of 
views.  Often  that  alone  greatly  diminishes  psychological  obstacles, 
to  speak  of  no  others:  and  often  it  is  a  most  difficult  step,  like 
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all  beginnings  of  big  things.  Hence  we  can  greet  these  events  as 
good  beginnings  towards  a  future  peace  in  the  Lord,  such  as  must 
utterly  confound  the  prince  of  darkness  and  lead  by  giant  steps 
to  the  greater  fulfillment  of  the  Incarnate  Word  here  on  earth. 

We  have  so  far  not  received  all  the  1927  copies  of  The  Catholic 
Orthodox  Review.  Those  we  have  received  and  read  have  given 
us  the  following  impressions:  The  time  of  bitter  personal  feeling 
between  our  separated  Catholic  brethren  and  us  is  rapidly  ending, 
and  relations  henceforth  should  be  more  completely  in  the  spirit 
of  Christ’s  charity.  The  growth  of  Orthodox  communities  (as 
well  as  Eastern  Catholic  communities  united  to  Rome)  in  our 
own  country,  and  of  various  older  and  newer  degressions  from 
them,  is  bringing  great  complexity  into  the  church-life  of  this 
country,  all  going  under  the  generic  name  Catholic.  To  avoid 
absolute  confusion  it  will  be  imperative  to  have  a  better  under¬ 
standing  of  origins  and  differences  amongst  all  of  these.  Again, 
the  chief  differences  and  grievances  stressed  by  the  Eastern  Ortho¬ 
dox  Catholic  Church  against  us  are  liturgical,  in  the  true  sense  of 
that  term,  which  goes  beyond  the  meaning  of  rubrical.  Hence, 
too,  the  hope  of  a  better  understanding  on  our  part  by  reason  of 
the  growing  liturgical  movement  among  us. 

That  all  these  tendencies  may  grow  and  increase  unto  the  heal¬ 
ing  of  the  century-old  rift  in  Christendom,  and  that  the  union  of 
souls  in  the  intimate  peace  of  Christ  may  be  hastened  by  the  grace 
of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  is  an  objective  we  urge  for  the  prayers  of 
all  our  readers.  For  them  it  is  an  additional  way  of  uniting  their 
minds  with  that  of  the  reigning  Vicar  of  Christ,  and  of  joining 
their  prayers  with  that  of  the  entire  mystic  Christ! 

- o - 

Liturgy  in  The  liturgy  as  a  social  force  is  by  now  an  idea  quite 
THE  Parish,  familiar  to  our  readers.  And  since  the  parochial 
family  is  the  liturgical  unit  nearest  to  the  experience 
of  the  average  Catholic,  it  is  here  we  look  first  to  see  the  collective 
activity  at  work,  conspiring  harmoniously  towards  a  smooth,  up¬ 
ward  growth  in  the  organic  life  of  the  Church, 

This  social  spirit,  however,  is  not  altogether  external.  It  docs 
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not  manifest  itself  alone  in  the  corporate  functions  of  the  parochial 
services,  such  as  holy  Mass,  Vespers,  public  devotions,  or  in  society 
activities  and  works  of  Christian  charity.  The  unifying  principle 
is  a  spiritual,  invisible  one.  It  lies  in  the  conscious  union  with 
Christ  and  is,  in  short,  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  operating  in  every 
member  that  is  united  to  Him  and  with  Him  forms  the  gloriously 
worshipping  mystical  body. 

In  the  parish  the  priest,  by  a  sublime  prerogative,  represents 
Jesus  Christ.  We  all  appreciate  the  dignity  of  the  priesthood,  but 
at  the  same  time  we  reflect  too  little  on  what  the  office  of  the 
priest  means  to  every  member  of  the  parish.  The  priestly  minis¬ 
trations  enter  too  little  into  our  daily  life,  mainly  because  we  do 
not  sufficiently  realize  our  share  in  the  scope  of  the  official  func¬ 
tions  of  the  priest.  Holy  Mass,  the  sacraments,  the  blessings  of 
the  priest,  are  looked  upon  as  so  many  separate,  independent  reli¬ 
gious  acts,  and  consequently  their  meaning  and  spiritual  power 
does  not  fully  penetrate  into  our  workaday  life.  There  is  still 
wanting  the  deeper  understanding  of  the  liturgy  as  the  life  of 
the  Church. 

In  these  pages  of  “The  Apostolate”  we  shall  therefore  devote 
some  space  to  the  subject  of  the  liturgy  in  parish  life  with  a  view 
to  bringing  about  a  more  vital  union  and  co-operation  between 
pastor  and  people.  We  can  only  offer  suggestions  as  we  gather 
them  from  the  experiences  of  others.  The  will  to  grow  and  make 
grow  liturgically  will  be  ingenious  enough  to  adapt  the  ideas  to 
varying  circumstances. 

As  faith  comes  by  hearing,  so  an  understanding  faith  in  the 
mysterious  working  of  the  liturgy  is  fostered  by  patient  instruc¬ 
tion.  No  field  is  so  promising  of  gratifying  results  as  the  eager 
hearts  of  the  young.  The  task  of  explaining  the  mysterious 
organism  of  the  Church  as  illustrated  in  parish  life  may  seem 
difficult:  but  the  liturgy  is  remarkably  well  adapted  for  impressing 
the  abstract  and  spiritual  by  means  of  the  visible  and  tangible. 
Much  that  is  to  the  point  is  contained  in  a  letter,  addressed  to  the 
Editors  by  one  whose  extensive  experience  as  retreat-master  in  the 
West  and  Middle-West  gives  particular  weight  to  his  encouraging 
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words.  We  quote  the  letter  here  for  the  benefit  and  inspiration 
of  our  readers. 

“I  have  been  watching  with  great  interest  and  sympathy 
the  praiseworthy  efforts  of  the  Orate  Fratres  to  give  back  to  the 
laity  that  living  religion  which  penetrated  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
Christians  in  bygone  ages.  For,  after  all,  the  liturgical  movement, 
as  I  see  it,  has  for  its  ultimate  object  to  restore  to  the  public  divine 
worship  of  the  people  that  soul,  or  life-giving  principle,  which 
animated  it  in  the  beginning  of  Christianity. 

“You  have  undertaken  a  noble  work.  The  great  success  of 
the  movement  in  various  parts  of  Europe  must  inspire  you  with 
the  hope  that  what  has  been  achieved  and  is  still  being  achieved 
there,  can  be  repeated  in  our  own  country.  The  cause  is  worthy 
of  all  the  efforts  that  you  can  put  forth.  If  you  succeed  —  and  it 
is  my  sincere  prayer  that  you  will  —  if  the  liturgical  movement, 
which  has  already  taken  such  a  strong  foothold  in  Europe,  con¬ 
tinues  to  spread,  the  Christian  world  will  be  gained  for  God  and 
God  will  be  gained  for  the  Christian  world.  Then  also  the  motto 
of  Pius  X  will  be  fully  consummated;  Instaurare  omnia  in  Christo. 

“But,  of  course,  you  know  es  well  as  I  do  that,  without  the 
sincere  and  strenuous  co-operation  of  the  clergy  and  the  laity,  you 
will  not  get  very  far,  despite  all  your  efforts.  And  who  can  deny 
that  in  many  quarters  there  is  still  a  deplorable  sluggishness  as 
regards  the  liturgical  movement!  There  should  not  be  a  Catholic 
elementary  or  secondary  school,  there  should  not  be  a  Catholic 
college  or  university  in  the  whole  extent  of  our  country,  where 
special  efforts  are  not  made  by  those  in  authority  to  bring  home 
to  their  youthful  charges  that  the  first  and  most  important  duty 
of  every  Christian  is  the  worship  of  God,  that  this  worship  must 
not  be  a  mechanical  but  a  living  worship,  that  the  centre  of  this 
worship  is  Holy  Mass,  that  the  faithful  should  not  be  merely 
present  at  this  divine  sacrifice  but  should  offer  it  up  along  with 
the  celebrating  priest,  that,  in  the  words  of  Pius  X,  they  should 
rather  pray  the  Mass  than  pray  at  Mass.  There  are  too  many 
pupils  of  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  too  many  students 
of  colleges  and  universities,  who  do  not  receive  sufficient  instruc¬ 
tion  on  the  meaning  of  Holy  Mass,  who  practically  know  nothing 
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about  the  liturgical  prayer  book  par  excellence,  known  by  the 
name  of  missal.  If  it  is  not  possible  to  give  proper  instruction 
along  this  line  to  the  uneducated  older  people,  at  least  pupils  and 
students  should  be  initiated  into  the  fundamentals  of  the  liturgy. 

“There  is  nothing  better  suited  to  make  the  Catholic  youth 
love  their  church,  love  their  religion,  love  their  God,  than  a  better 
acquaintance  with  Catholic  liturgy.  An  understanding  of  Catholic 
rites  and  ceremonies,  which  are  simply  the  outward  expression  of 
our  Christian  belief,  penetrates  to  the  very  heart  of  Catholicism. 
If  taught  in  the  abstract,  the  doctrines  of  our  religion  are  often 
not  grasped  by  young  and  uncultured  minds  and  do  not  leave  a 
lasting  impression:  but,  if  presented  to  the  senses  by  means  of  our 
beautiful  Catholic  liturgy,  they  are  easily  understood  and  remain 
enshrined  in  the  memory  and  heart  forever.  How  many  Catholics, 
young  and  old,  assist  at  Holy  Mass  without  understanding  what 
is  going  on  at  the  altar!  A  few  liturgical  instructions  on  the 
Mass,  part  after  part  as  it  is  celebrated  by  the  priest,  will  dispel 
this  woeful  ignorance.  People  will  begin  to  love  their  Mass,  and 
non-attendance  at  Sunday  Mass  will  soon  be  a  thing  of  the  past. 
Instead  of  abstract  dissertations  on  Holy  Mass,  as  they  are  found 
in  manuals  of  theology  and  in  sermon  books,  explanations  should 
be  given  of  the  rites  and  ceremonies  which  the  people  see  with 
their  own  eyes  performed  at  the  altar.  Similarly  the  text  of  the 
Mass  should  be  interpreted,  which  they  hear  the  priest  pronounce 
whenever  he  celebrates  Mass.  With  the  great  majority  of  our 
people  this  would  bring  better  results  than  abstract  presentations. 
The  theological  notions  would  thus  take  visible  and  tangible 
forms,  so  that  even  the  young  and  untrained  minds  would  grasp 
them.  The  same  process  could  be  followed  in  the  instructions  on 
the  Sacraments. 

“Experience  shows  that  it  is  very  easy  to  arouse  interest  of 
the  younger  generation  in  the  liturgical  functions  of  the  Church. 
If  they  are  gained  for  the  movement,  they  will  draw  along  the 
rest.  It  will  then  not  be  long  before  a  general  liturgical  revival 
will  set  in,  and  Christians  will  again  live  and  act  the  liturgy,  not 
merely  watch  it  as  theater-goers  watch  a  play.  The  wonderful 
results  which  such  an  active  participation  in  the  liturgy  of  the 
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Church  will  have  on  the  faithful  can  scarcely  be  estimated.  Active 
participation  in  the  liturgy  unites  the  faithful  with  the  Church 
and  with  Christ.  The  more  closely  we  unite  with  Christ,  the 
more  will  we  love  Him  and  the  more  will  He  give  Himself  to  us. 
We  will  live  in  Christ  and  Christ  will  live  in  us; 

O  singularis  caritas  O  love’s  paradigm,^ 

Et  mira  commutatio!  O  interchange  sublime: 

Hie  corde  respirat  tuo,  He  breathes  in  thine  own  heart, 

Tu  vivis  huius  spiritu.  By  His  breath  alive  thou  art. 

(Hymn  at  Vespers  of  St.  Gertrude).” 


- o - 

Liturgical  The  Hilltop  News  (Sept.,  1927)  of  Mount  Mercy 
Briefs.  Academy,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  which  carries 
the  caption  “Use  Your  Missal”,  says  of  the  present 
school  year:  ‘‘In  accordance  with  the  worldwide  liturgical  renais¬ 
sance  an  effort  is  being  made  this  year  to  familiarize  the  students  of 
the  Academy  with  the  content  and  use  of  the  missal  and  to  awaken 
an  appreciation  of  the  daily  Mass,  set  in  the  wreath  of  liturgical 
feasts  and  seasons.  Every  student  from  the  eighth  to  the  twelfth 
grade  is  provided  with  a  copy  of  the  St.  Andrew’s  Missal  and  a 
weekly  class  is  held  in  liturgy.” 


From  The  Watch  Tower  (October  14,  1927)  of  Marygrove 
College,  Detroit,  Mich.,  we  quote  the  following:  “That  Christ 
may  be  formed  in  all:  that  is  the  reason,  and  the  only  adequate 
reason,  for  Marygrove.  Instaurare  omnia  in  Christo  is  the  soul 
of  the  Marygrove  idea.  Two  hundred  and  seventy-five  students 
enrolled  in  Marygrove  College  and  everyone  of  them  uses  a  missal. 
Marygrove  has  set  herself  systematically  to  participate  in  the  litur¬ 
gical  revival,  and  is  requiring  of  all  students  as  their  first  prescribed 
subject  a  course  in  liturgy”. 


The  Lohmann  Company  (St.  Paul,  Minn.)  has  announced  that 
4826  copies  of  the  St.  Andrew  Daily  Missal  were  sold  in  1926. 
The  progress  of  a  return  to  the  use  of  the  missal'  at  Mass  can  be 
fairly  gauged  by  the  fact  that  in  the  first  nine  months  of  1927 
the  sale  amounted  to  over  10,600  copies.  According  to  a  general 
estimate  75%  of  these  missals  went  to  the  East  and  25%  to 
Chicago  and  west.  Many  colleges  and  academies  have  adopted  the 
St.  Andrew  Daily  Missal  as  a  text  book  for  class  in  conjunction 
with  the  Guide  for  the  Roman  Missal  by  Dom  Cuthbert  Goeb. 


^Translation  by  Bd. 
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A  new  edition  of  the  latter  is  announced  with  indications  for  Bible 
readings  for  every  day  of  the  year  (1928). 

The  same  company  imported  a  shipment  of  statues  that  were 
designed  by  the  Benedictine  monks  of  Maria-Laach  and  are  famous 
for  their  chaste,  devotional  representation  of  the  saints  and  their 
consequent  departure  from  our  “popular”  statuary  designs.  The 
entire  lot  of  over  a  hundred  statues  was  sold  out  within  ten  days,  so 
that  a  new  order  had  to  be  cabled  for  the  coming  Christmas  sales. 
There  are  so  far  about  ten  subjects  executed  in  the  Maria-Laach 
style,  some  of  which  will  be  illustrated  in  the  1928  catalog  of  the 
Lohmann  Company. 


Under  the  heading:  “The  Participation  of  the  Faithful  in  the 
Sacred  Liturgy”,  the  Rioista  Liturgica  (May,  1927)  gives  the  text 
of  the  Lenten  letter  of  His  Eminence  Cardinal  Nava,  Archbishop 
of  Catania.  The  letter  exhorts  to  a  better  participation,  both  in 
body  and  mind,  in  the  official  worship  of  the  Church.  “For  this,” 
His  Eminence  says,  “it  is  not  enough  that  the  faithful  be  present 
at  the  celebration  of  the  sacred  functions,  simply  to  see — as  spec¬ 
tators  of  a  drama  that  is  unfolded  by  others  from  afar,  on  a  stage: 
they  must  also  act,  as  living  members  of  the  entire  body,  in  union 
with  the  principal  members,  the  sacred  ministers.” 


Auxilium,  a  compilation  of  the  Latin  and  English  texts 
of  the  principal  liturgical  functions,  together  with  a  number  of 
suitable  prayers  and  inspiring  hymns  from  the  liturgical  books 
of  che  Church,  is  the  work  of  “A  sister  of  Charity”  of  the  diocese 
of  Cincinnati.  Auxilium  (Pustet  Co.,  Cincinnati)  has  been 
introduced  into  many  schools,  and  can  be  used  to  advantage  also 
by  lay  people  beyond  school  age. 


The  Maison  Alfred  Marne  ^  Fils,  publishers  of  Tours, 
France,  have  probably  done  more  than  any  other  firm  in  that 
country  for  the  development  of  understanding  and  taste  in  matters 
liturgical.  They  are  the  publishers  of  the  Annee  Liturgique 
(Liturgical  Year)  of  Dom  Gueranger,  and  of  the  Livre  de  la 
Priere  Antique  (Liturgical  Prayer)  of  Dom  Cabrol,  of  the  Cate- 
chisme  Liturgique  (Liturgical  Catechism)  of  Dom  Baudet,  and  of 
a  large  number  of  missals  and  parish  manuals  (paroissiens) ,  such 
as  Cabrol’s  Office  Liturgique,  Fleury’s  Office  Divin,  Livre  du  Chre¬ 
tien,  Le  Paroissien  Explique.  Their  large  altar  missals  and  brevi¬ 
ary  editions  are  used  over  the  entire  world. 
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P.  J.  Kenedy  ^  Sons,  who  are  handling  the  Cabrol  Roman 
Missal  among  other  liturgical  books  report  that  they  have  sold 
5000  missals  a  year  for  the  past  four  years.  With  My  Missal, 
just  published,  they  hope  to  increase  the  popular  use  of  the  missal 
considerably,  "as  this  new  work  furnishes  at  a  very  low  cost  a 
liturgical  book"  for  attendance  at  Mass  on  Sundays  and  holydays. 
They  have  also  just  published  The  Man  of  God  (241  pp,  $1.25) 
in  good  binding  and  neat  size  which  contains  the  ordinary  prayers 
of  the  Mass  in  Latin  and  English,  liturgical  and  other  prayers 
for  various  occasions,  a  "manner”  of  serving  Mass,  and  special 
counsels  and  maxims  for  young,  married,  single  and  older  men, 
together  with  a  "Rule  of  Life  for  Catholic  Men”.  Print  and 
binding  of  this  handy  pocket  manual  are  very  good. 


The  Reverend  Martin  B.  Hellriegel  has  been  giving  a  series 
of  liturgical  lectures  at  St.  Elizabeth’s  Academy,  St.  Louis.  The 
missa  recitata  was  introduced  there  this  fall,  and  "all  of  the  girls 
are  using  St.  Andrew’s  missal,  including  the  few  Protestant  girls 
who  attend  the  Academy,  and  that  on  their  own  initiative.” 


The  community  of  Sisters  of  the  Most  Precious  Blood  of 
O’Fallon,  Missouri,  recently  sent  32  Orate  Fratres  subscriptions 
in  globo  to  the  Liturgical  Press.  The  subscriptions  are  for  the 
various  mission  and  school  centers  in  charge  of  these  Sisters.  A 
similar  action  by  another  community  of  Sisters  was  recorded  some 
time  ago  in  this  column  (Vol.  I,  p.  352). 


In  Vol.  I  of  Orate  Fratres  (p.  92)  announcement  was  made 
that  the  position  of  office  manager  in  the  Liturgical  Press  was 
open  to  applicants.  The  person  who  since  then  ably  filled  the 
position  for  over  six  months  graduated  recently,  and  is  now  a 
novice  in  a  Cistercian  abbey.  Any  one  feeling  inclined  to  do 
clerical  work  in  a  noble  cause  in  monastic  surroundings  should 
applv  at  once  to  THE  LITURGICAL  PRESS,  mentioning  rec¬ 
ommendations  and  conditions. 
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A  Review  Devoted  to  the  Liturgical  Apostolate 


VOL.  II  JANUARY  22,  1928  NO.  3 


THE  PURIFICATION 
“Adorn  Thy  Bridal  Chamber  and  Welcome 
Christ,  the  King” 

the  (forty)  days  of  her  purification,  according 
to  the  law  of  Moses,  were  accomplished,  they  carried 
Jesus  to  Jerusalem,  to  present  Him  to  the  Lord” 
(Luke  2,  22).  In  conformity  with  this  period  of 
time,  the  Church  celebrates,  forty  days  after  Christ¬ 
mas  (Dec.  25th),  the  feast  of  the  Purification  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  (Feb.  2nd) . 

In  the  Armenian  Church  this  day  is  known  as  “The  coming 
of  the  Son  of  God  into  the  Temple”,  because  on  this  day  the  in¬ 
destructible  Temple  of  God  came  into  the  Temple  built  by  man. 
The  Greeks  call  it  “Hypapante”,  i.  e.  “The  meeting  of  our  Lord”, 
for  on  this  day  the  Morning  Star  of  the  fulness  of  time,  Christ, 
met  the  evening  star  of  the  time  of  expectation,  Simeon.  It  is,  in 
the  first  place,  a  feast  of  Christ,  and  only  secondarily  a  feast  of 
the  Virgin-Mother  of  Christ,  because  on  this  day  "the  Light  to 
the  revelation  of  the  gentiles  and  the  glory  of  the  people  of  Israel”, 
resting  upon  Mary’s  arms,  went  forth  to  enlighten  mankind  sitting 
in  darkness  and  in  the  shadow  of  death. 

1.  The  Historical  Event 

The  Mosaic  law  ordained  that  a  woman,  after  childbirth, 
should  continue  for  a  certain  time  in  a  state  which  that  laws  calls 
unclean,  during  which  she  was  not  to  appear  in  public,  nor  pre¬ 
sume  to  touch  anything  consecrated  to  God.  This  term  lasted 
forty  days,  after  the  birth  of  a  son,  and  double  that  time  for  a 
daughter.  On  the  expiration  of  this  time,  the  mother  was  to  bring 
to  the  Temple  a  lamb  and  a  young  pigeon  or  turtle-dove,  or,  if 
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she  were  poor,  a  second  turtle  dove  instead  of  the  lamb:  the  lamb 
(in  case  of  poverty,  the  turtle-dove)  for  a  holocaust,  the  pigeon 
for  a  sin-offering  to  the  Lord.  These  gifts  were  delivered  to  the 
priest,  who  “offered  them  to  the  Lord  and  prayed  for  her,  and 
so  she  was  cleansed”  (Lev.  12,  7). 

Moreover,  if  it  was  her  first-born  and  a  son,  the  mother  must 
present  him  to  the  Lord  to  be  consecrated  to  His  service,  “as  it  is 
written  in  the  law  of  the  Lord:  Every  male  opening  the  womb 
shall  be  called  holy  to  the  Lord”  (Luke  2,  23).  He  could, 
however,  be  “redeemed”  from  the  holy  service  with  five  shekels 
(about  $2.50) . 

Accompanied  by  Joseph,  her  husband,  Mary  carries  her  First¬ 
born,  the  “Living  Bread  and  Prince  of  Peace”  from  Bethlehem 
(the  house  of  bread)  to  Jerusalem  (the  city  of  peace).  A  two 
hours’  journey  northward,  with  Mt.  Olivet  —  the  garden  of 
future  sorrow  and  glory  —  to  the  east,  and  Calvary  —  the  moun¬ 
tain  chosen  from  eternity  for  the  world’s  redemption  —  to  the 
northwest.  They  have  arrived  in  the  Holy  City  and  now  stand 
at  “the  door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  testimony”  (Lev.  12,  6)  to 
make  their  sacred  offering.  What  an  offertory!  Jesus  on  Mary’s 
arms  presents  Himself  to  His  eternal  Father:  “Accept,  O  holy 
Father,  almighty  and  eternal  God,  this  spotless  Host,  Which  I, 
Thy  Son,  offer  unto  Thee,  living  and  true  God,  for  the  innumer¬ 
able  sins,  offences  and  negligences  of  the  human  race,  and  grant, 
that  this  Sacrifice  may  ascend  before  Thy  divine  Majesty  as  a 
sweet  odor  for  the  salvation  of  the  whole  world”.  .  .  .  The  angels 
hear  the  “Amen”  of  God,  the  Father.  Mary  actively  participates 
in  this  sacrifice  of  Christ.  With  heavenly  generosity  she  offers  her 
Son  and  herself  to  God  —  forever.  Filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost, 
her  noble  soul  understands  the  value  of  the  offering  that  she  is 
making  to  God  at  this  moment.  —  The  priest  prays.  The  Law¬ 
giver  subjects  Himself  to  the  law.  The  Lord  and ’Ruler  by  whom 
all  things  were  made,  offers  through  the  hands  of  His  legal  father, 
St.  Joseph,  scion  of  royal  David,  the  gift  of  the  poor.  The  Virgin 
chaste  and  undefiled  is  “purified”.  The  Redeemer  of  the  world  is 
“redeemed”.  O  sacred  obedience!  O  profound  humility!  O 
blessed  poverty! 
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“And  behold  there  was  a  man  in  Jerusalem  named  Simeon, 
and  this  man  was  just  and  devout,  waiting  for  the  consolation  of 
Israel;  and  the  Holy  Ghost  was  in  him.  And  he  had  received  an 
answer  from  the  Holy  Ghost,  that  he  would  not  see  death,  before 
he  had  seen  the  Christ  of  the  Lord.  And  he  came  by  the  Spirit 
into  the  Temple.  And  when  His  parents  brought  in  the  Child 
Jesus,  to  do  for  Him  according  to  the  custom  of  the  law,  he  also 
took  Him  into  his  arms,  and  blessed  God,  and  said: 

“Now  Thou  dost  dismiss  Thy  servant,  O  Lord, 
according  to  Thy  word  in  peace. 

Because  my  eyes  have  seen 
Thy  salvation. 

Which  Thou  hast  prepared 
before  the  face  of  all  peoples: 

A  light  to  the  revelation  of  the  gentiles,  and  the 
glory  of  Thy  people  Israel”  (St.  Luke  2,  27-32) 

Jesus  Christ,  the  Light  to  the  revelation  of  the  gentiles  and 
the  glory  of  the  people  of  Israel!  Verily,  another  gracious  Advent 
and  resplendent  manifestation  of  our  God-King  to  the  world!  On 
His  birthday  the  Shepherd  appeared  to  the  shepherds:  “when  the 
star  stood  still  over  the  place  were  the  Child  was,”  the  King  of 
kings  manifested  Himself  to  the  kings:  today  the  Highpricst  and 
great  Prophet  illuminated  with  His  divine  Light  His  priests  and 
prophets. 

“O  almighty  and  eternal  God,  we  suppliantly  beseech  Thy 
Majesty  that,  as  Thine  only-begotten  Son  was  this  day  presented 
in  the  Temple  in  the  substance  of  our  flesh,  so  Thou  wouldst 
grant  us  to  be  presented,  purified  in  mind  and  heart  to  Thee. 
Through  the  same  Christ,  Thy  Son,  our  Lord.  Amen”  (Collect). 

II.  The  Liturgical  Celebration 

Today  the  Church  commemorates  and  represents  this  par¬ 
ticular  event  of  the  work  of  redemption.  What  took  place  forty 
days  after  the  birth  of  the  Savior,  takes  place  again  in  the  liturgical 
celebration  of  each  second  day  of  February.  Today  the  Redeemer 
comes  into  His  Temple,  the  Church,  to  present  Himself  to  His 
heavenly  Father  for  the  life  of  the  world.  Today  the  Virgin- 
Mother,  the  Church,  carries  in  her  immaculate  arms  the  “Living 
Bread  and  Prince  of  Peace”  and  offers  Him  to  the  divine  Majesty 
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as  an  odor  of  sweetness.  Today  we  are  Simeon,  privileged  to 
receive  Jesus  and  to  proclaim  Him  “the  Light  to  the  revelation 
of  the  gentiles  and  the  glory  of  the  people  of  Israel”.  Today  we 
are  filled  with  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  who  enables 
us  “to  bless  God  forever”.  Today  we  offer  the  turtle-doves  of 
fidelity  and  submission  to  God,  our  Father.  Today  we  are  en¬ 
lightened  by  the  “Light  of  the  whole  world”;  we  are  filled  anew 
with  Christ-life  and  united  to  Him  who  is  the  fountain  of  all  life 
and  holiness. 

This  commemoration  and  representation  takes  place:  1)  Sym¬ 
bolically  and  2)  eucharistically — symbolically  in  a)  the  blessing 
of  the  candles,  and  b)  the  procession  with  the  blessed  candles; 
eucharistically,  in  the  holy  sacrifice  of  the  Mass  which  follows 
the  procession. 

/.  Symbolically. — a).  The  blessing  of  the  candles.  This  day 
is  generally  known  as  “Candlemas  Day”  because  of  the  (wax) 
candles  which  the  Church  blesses  today.  The  candle  reminds  us 
of  the  humanity  of  Christ  (the  wax.  His  pure  flesh;  the  wick 
concealed  within  the  wax.  His  soul) ,  the  flame,  of  His  divinity. 
During  the  liturgical  prayers  of  the  Church  God’s  benediction 
flows  through  our  great  Mediator,  Christ,  into  the  candle,  raising 
it  to  a  supernatural  dignity.  The  material  and  earthly  element  is 
brought  into  contact  with  the  power  of  redemption;  the  candle 
now  becomes  a  sacramental.  It  is  not  merely  a  religious  object 
signifying  something  supernatural.  It  is  a  liturgical  symbol,  i.  e., 
it  effects  that  which  it  signifies.  The  candle  is  replete  with  power 
coming  from  Him  who  is  the  Light  of  light.  A  portion,  as  it 
were,  of  that  Infinite  Light,  which  is  Christ,  now  permeates  the 
former  mere  earthly  object.  By  this  liturgical  action,  therefore, 
the  Church  commemorates  and  represents  —  symbolically  —  the 
diffusion  of  Christ-light  on  the  fortieth  day  after  His  birth. 

b)  The  procession.  The  candle,  now  filled  with  heavenly 
light,  is  placed  by  Mother  Church  into  the  hands  of  her  children, 
the  while  they  chant:  “A  Light  to  the  revelation  of  the  gentiles, 
and  the  glory  of  the  people  of  Israel”.  With  reverence  they  kiss 
the  candle,  or  rather  Christ,  the  Light.  —  “Procedamus  in  pace, 
let  us  set  forth  in  peace,  in  the  name  of  Christ.  Amen.”  In  the 
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spirit  and  faith  of  Simeon  we  carry  —  symbolically  —  “The 
brightness  of  the  Father’s  glory’’  (Hebr.  1,3)  pondering  over  the 
words  of  the  first  processional  antiphon:  “O  daughter  of  Sion 
(O  Christian  soul)  ,  adorn  thy  bridal  chamber  and  welcome  Christ, 
the  King;  greet  Mary  (the  Church)  with  loving  embrace,  for  she, 
the  very  gate  of  heaven,  bringeth  to  thee  the  glorious  King  of 
the  new  light’’;  and  with  Simeon  “we  declare  unto  all  the  peoples 
that  Christ  is  the  Lord  of  life  and  death,  the  Saviour  of  the  world”. 

2.  Eucharistically.  —  Now  comes  the  climax,  the  holy  sacri¬ 
fice  of  the  Mass.  And  “as  often  as  this  saving  victim  is  offered  up, 
so  often  is  our  Redeemer’s  work  re-enacted”  (Secret,  ninth  Sunday 
after  Pentecost) .  We  commence  the  preparatory  service  with  this 
very  striking  Introit;  “We  receive  (today)  Thy  mercy,  O  Lord, 
in  the  midst  of  Thy  Temple  .  .  .  Great  is  the  Lord,  and  exceed¬ 
ingly  to  be  praised;  in  the  city  of  our  God,  in  His  holy  mountain.” 
With  Mary  and  Joseph  we  place  our  gifts,  bread  and  wine,  and 
with  them  ourselves,  upon  God’s  holy  Altar.  “Graciously  hear 
our  prayers,  O  Lord;  and  that  the  gifts  we  offer  to  the  eyes  of 
Thy  Majesty  may  be  worthy,  extend  to  us  the  help  of  Thy 
mercy”  (Secret).  —  “The  priest  prays”  and  —  O  divine  spec¬ 
tacle!  —  “the  light  to  the  revelation  of  the  gentiles,  and  the  glory 
of  the  people  of  Israel”  comes  to  His  Temple.  “The  brightness 
of  eternal  Light”  (Wisd.  7,  26)  is  with  us,  and  is  with  us  “to 
transform  us  from  glory  to  Glory  into  a  like  image  of  the  Lord” 
(2  Cor,  3,  18).  We  say  the  eucharistic  table  prayer,  the  Pater 
noster,  and  proceed  to  the  divine  Banquet-table  to  receive  —  not 
merely  into  our  arms  —  but  into  our  very  hearts  the  Light  of 
God,  “the  Christ  of  the  Lord”  (Communion  antiphon) .  “Out 
of  darkness  into  His  marvelous  light  hath  God  called  us”  (1  Peter 
2,  9) .  —  “Now  Thou  dost  dismiss  Thy  servant,  O  Lord,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Thy  word  in  peace,  because  my  eyes  have  seen  Thy 
salvation”. 

The  sacred  event  of  the  “Hypapante”  is  commemorated  and 
represented.  We  have  “met”  Christ,  the  “Morning  Star  that 
knows  no  setting”.  He  has  again  enlightened  us.  He  has  made  us 
“light  in  the  Lord”  (Eph.  5,  8).  Let  us  now  walk  as  “children 
of  the  light  and  of  the  day”  (1  Thess,  5,  5). 
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Conclusion.  This  feast  is  the  majestic  finale  to  the  Advent 
cycle  and  the  solemn  overture  to  the  Paschal  cycle.  Once  more  we 
will  experience  the  gracious  advent  and  resplendent  manisfestation 
of  our  God-King.  We  will  be  bathed  in  His  light  and  filled  with 
divine  strength,  in  order  to  be  able  to  join  Him,  the  Prince  of 
fight,  in  the  awful  encounter  with  the  prince  of  darkness,  and 
proceed  prosperously  and  reign  with  Him  in  the  Alleluja-joys  of 
Easter.  With  God’s  help  we  will  endeavor  to  prepare  ourselves 
befittingly  for  the  worthy  and  fruitful  celebration  of  this  feast.i 
“Adorn  thy  bridal  chamber  and  welcome  Christ,  the  King’’. 

Martin  B.  Hellriegel. 

O’ Fallon,  Mo. 


“To  understand  how  the  Blessed  Virgin  adopted  us 
as  her  children  at  the  very  moment  in  which  she  be¬ 
came  the  mother  of  the  Incarnate  Word,  it  is  necessary 
to  recall  our  incorporation  in  Christ  .  ...  The  angel 
Gabriel  asked  Mary  whether  she  wished  to  be  the 
mother  not  only  of  the  private  person  of  Christ  but 
also  of  Christ  the  Savior,  of  Him  who  would  be  the 
eternal  king  of  regenerated  humanity,  the  Lord,  the 
head  of  a  mystic  body  of  which  we  are  the  members. 
In  pronouncing  her  FIAT  she  accepted  the  divine  pro¬ 
posal  in  all  its  fulness.  Now,  she  could  not  become 
the  mother  of  Jesus,  head  of  this  mystical  body,  with¬ 
out  at  the  same  time  becoming  the  mother  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  who  compose  the  body.  Doubtless  the  two  are 
not  identical  in  manner.  She  is  mother  of  Jesus  in  the 
real  sense  because  she  begot  Him  of  her  own  substance; 
she  is  our  mother  by  adoption  and  by  extension  because 
we  are  as  if  the  prolongation  of  Christ.’’ — Ad.  Tan- 
querey,  S.  J. 
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OW  appropriately  St.  Paul’s  familiar  figure  of  the 
mystical  body  characterizes  the  organization  of  the 
Christian  community,  becomes  apparent  when  we 
inquire  into  the  principle  of  its  organic  life.  For 
every  living  organism  has  a  soul  which  activates  its 
d  impresses  upon  the  whole  a  stamp  of  individuality. 
In  the  mystical  organism,  the  Church,  we  know  that  the  head  is 
Christ,  and  the  Christians  united  to  Him  are  the  members.  We 
also  know  that  the  animating  and  energizing  force  of  the  whole 
body’s  spiritual  life  flows  from  this  Head  and  vivifies  and  fructifies 
the  members,  as  is  so  aptly  expressed  in  our  Lord’s  own  meta¬ 
phor:  “I  am  the  vine;  you  the  branches:  he  that  abideth  in  me, 
and  I  in  him,  the  same  beareth  much  fruit:  for  without  me  you 
can  do  nothing”  (Jn.  15,  5).  If  then  the  Christ-life  of  this 
mystical  body  is  in  the  widest  and  fullest  sense  the  liturgy,’^  the 
principle  that  animates  the  Church  must  at  the  same  time  be  the 
soul  of  liturgical  life. 

It  is  well  for  us  here  to  distinguish  with  St.  Paul  a  threefold 
Christ-picture:  of  the  Savior  as  He  walked  on  earth  in  the  flesh; 
of  the  exalted  and  heavenly  Messiah;  and  of  Christ  as  the  life- 
giving  and  indwelling  Spirit  —  “the  last  Adam  became  a  life- 
giVing  Spirit”  ( 1  Cor.  15,  45) .  It  is  under  this  last  aspect  that  the 
Apostle  sees  in  Christ  the  source  of  our  new,  spiritual  life  and  the 
animating  principle  of  the  whole  mystical  body.  We  are  so  accus¬ 
tomed  to  appropriating  to  the  Holy  Ghost  this  vital  activity  of 
sanctification  and  supernatural  renewal,  that  a  further  investiga¬ 
tion  is  needed  to  clarify  St.  Paul’s  terminology  on  this  all- 
important  subject. 

The  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  was  eminently  practical;  never¬ 
theless  he  was  a  thorough-going  mystic.  His  mysticism,  however, 
does  not  deal  with  such  extraordinary  spiritual  experiences  as  we 
are  led  by  mystical  writers  to  admire  in  certain  privileged  souls; 
no,’  his  doctrine  on  the  intimate  union  with  God  was  meant  for 
all.  It  forms  the  ground-work  of  his  practical  theology;  it  de- 

^See  Orate  Fratres,  Vol  II,  p.  45. 
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scribes  the  spiritual  life  of  every  true  child  of  God.  It  explains 
how  the  Christians,  washed  “by  the  laver  of  regeneration  and 
renovation  of  the  Holy  Ghost’’  (Tit.  3,  5),  and  having  thus  in 
Baptism  been  sealed  “with  the  holy  Spirt  of  the  promise’’  (Eph. 
1,  13),  are  “transformed  into  His  [Christ’s]  very  image  from 
glory  to  glory,  as  through  the  Lord  the  Spirit’’  (2  Cor.  3,  18). 
Perfect  Christ-likeness  is  accordingly  the  immediate  aim  of  the 
vivifying  and  sanctifying  operation  of  His  holy  Spirit,  whom  God 
has  sent  into  our  hearts,  crying,  ‘Abba,  Father!’  (Gal.  4,  6) .  And 
this  process  of  mystical  transformation  from  spiritual  death  to 
living  membership  in  the  mystical  Christ,  begun  by  the  gift  of 
faith  (1  Cor.  2,  10-16)  and  realized  through  Baptism  (1  Cor. 
6,  11),  will  go  on  “from  glory  to  glory’’  by  living  the  Christ-life 
until  all  is  complete  in  the  final  “gaining  of  the  glory  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ’’  (2  Thess.  2,  14)  at  the  resurrection.  What  takes 
place  in  the  individual  members  is  simultaneously  accomplished  in 
the  whole  body  in  virtue  of  the  corporate  union  of  all  under 
Christ,  the  Head.  This  is  the  life  of  the  Church,  the  liturgical  life, 
for  the  worship  and  glorification  of  God. 

In  the  texts  quoted  and  referred  to,  the  source  and  principle 
of  the  mystical  life  is  said  to  be  Christ  and  the  holy  Spirit.  St. 
Paul  seems  to  identify  the  operation  of  Christ  and  the  Holy  Ghost. 
But  he  has  in  mind  the  last  of  the  Christ-pictures  mentioned 
above,  namely  the  glorified,  risen  Christ,  who  in  His  resurrection 
has  manifested  in  His  own  person  the  power  of  the  divine  Spirit, 
thereby  giving  us  the  guarantee  that  all  who  are  of  the  spiritual 
race  of  the  Second  Adam  shall  share  in  His  victory  over  death, 
being  vivified  by  the  same  power  of  the  Spirit.  “If  the  Spirit  of 
him  who  raised  Jesus  from  the  dead,  dwelleth  within  you,  then 
he  who  raised  Jesus  froni  the  dead  will  also  bring  to  life  your 
mortal  bodies  through  his  Spirit  who  dwelleth  within  you’’ 
(Rom.  8,  11).  It  is  therefore  from,  Christ,  the  Head,  that  the 
energizing  power  of  spiritual  life  is  diffused  through  the  members: 
and  since  we  say  that  the  principle  of  life  resides  in  the  soul,  we 
can  properly  call  the  divine  Spirit  the  soul  of  the  mystical  body. 

Now  in  the  Church’s  liturgy  the  vital  force  is  called  grace. 
Grace  is  the  life-blood  of  the  soul,  the  power  of  the  Spirit  by 
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which  every  liturgical  act,  no  matter  how  important  or  relatively 
insignificant,  is  performed.  Whether  the  graces  flow  through 
the  superabounding  channels  of  the  sacraments,  or  through  minor 
ofiices  of  the  Church’s  organic  life,  they  have  their  impulse  and 
energy  from  the  heart-beats  of  the  centre  of  the  organism,  Christ, 
and  are  activities  of  the  soul,  the  Holy  Ghost.  So  abundant  is  the 
outpouring  of  the  divine  gifts  of  grace  in  the  mystical  body,  that 
we  can  well  understand  the  meaning  of  the  Apostle’s  words:  “The 
Spirit  of  God  dwelleth  within  you’’  (Rom.  8,  9)  :  “know  you 
not  that  your  body  is  a  temple  of  the  Holy  Spirit  who  is  within 
you,  whom  you  have  from  God?  And  you  arc  not  your  own, 
for  you  have  been  bought  at  a  price.  Glorify  God  then  in  your 
body’’  (1  Cor.  6,19-20;  cf.  3,  16-17). 

The  purpose  of  the  indwelling  of  the  Spirit  in  the  Christians 
as  members  of  the  mystical  body  is  the  glorification  of  God.  This 
purpose  in  its  fulness  is  realized  not  merely  by  the  official  acts  of 
worship,  but  it  necessitates  a  perfect  Christian  life,  the  life  of  the 
Spirit.  To  say  this  in  another  way,  all  the  liturgical  acts  of  the 
Church,  culminating  in  the  Eucharistic  Sacrifice,  depend  for  their 
completeness  and  perfection  on  the  worthiness  of  the  mystical 
body,  on  the  quality  of  the  spiritual  life  of  every  individual 
member. 

See  this  illustrated  in  the  words  of  St.  Paul.  What  did  his 
program  chiefly  emphasize?  What  did  his  own  life  exemplify? 
To  be  dead  to  sin  and  to  live  in  Christ:  “Even  thus  do  ye  reckon 
yourselves  to  be  dead  to  sin,  but  living  to  God  in  Christ  Jesus” 
(Rom.  6,  11).  On  three  firm  pillars  does  the  Spirit  of  God  Him¬ 
self  establish  the  spiritual  edifice:  faith,  hope,  and  charity.  We 
have  received  “the  Spirit  which  is  from  God,  that  we  may  realize 
the  graces  God  hath  given  us”  (1  Cor.  2,  12).  St.  Paul  prays  to 
the  heavenly  Father  in  behalf  of  the  Ephesians  “that  he  grant 
you  according  to  the  riches  of  his  glory  to  be  strengthened  power¬ 
fully  through  his  Spirit  in  the  inward  man  —  that  Christ  may 
dwell  in  your  hearts  through  faith,  so  that  rooted  and  founded  in 
charity,  ye  may  be  able  to  comprehend  with  all  the  saints  what  is 
the  breadth  and  length  and  height  and  depth  —  to  know  the 
charity  of  Christ  that  surpasseth  knowledge,  that  ye  may  be  filled 
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unto  all  the  fulness  of  God”  (Eph.  3,  16-19).  What  a  marvel¬ 
lous  program  of  liturgical  life! 

Faith,  true  Pauline,  Christian  faith,  is  the  basis  of  hope.  With 
the  Apostle  hope  in  Christ  is  nothing  short  of  an  anticipated 
enjoyment  of  the  promises  of  Christ.  Heavenly  glory,  the  one 
object  of  Christian  hope,  not  merely  lies  most  securely  in  store 
for  us;  no,  for  St.  Paul  it  has  already  begun:  ‘‘Whom  he  [God] 
hath  justified,  them  he  hath  also  glorified”  (Rom.  8,  30)  ;  for  he 
is  convinced  that  as  member  of  the  mystical  body  he  already 
carries  the  image  of  the  glorified  heavenly  Adam  within  him. 
(Cf.  1  Cf.  15,  47ff.)  For  ‘‘faith  is  the  substance  of  things  hoped 
for,  the  evidence  of  things  not  seen”  (Hebr.  11,  1). 

But  neither  faith  nor  hope  will  avail  anything,  unless  in¬ 
spired  and  inflamed  by  love  —  ‘‘faith  working  through  charity” 
(Gal.  5,  6).  Now  ‘‘the  charity  of  God  is  poured  forth  in  our 
hearts  through  the  Holy  Spirit  who  hath  been  given  to  us” 
(Rom.  5,  5).  This  explains  the  unbounded  zeal  and  admiration 
for  that  sacred  bond  of  brotherly  love,  which  the  Apostle  extols 
so  eloquently  in  his  canticle  of  charity  (1  Cor.  13).  And  this 
accounts  for  the  harmonious,  perfect  union  of  so  many  members 
in  one  mystical  body,  of  which  Christ  is  the  Head  and  the  Holy 
Spirit  the  life-giving  and  energizing  soul. 

No  wonder  that  the  magnanimous  Christ-like  soul  of  St. 
Paul  burned  with  love  for  his  fellow  members:  that  he  ardently 
desired  to  complete,  in  their  stead,  what  on  their  part  was  wanting 
in  the  mystical  body  of  Christ.  So  he  says  to  the  Colossians: 
‘‘Now  I  rejoice  in  my  sufferings  on  your  behalf,  and  make  up  in 
my  flesh  what  is  lacking  to  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  on  behalf  of 
his  body,  which  is  the  Church”  (1,  24).  No  wonder,  too,  that 
under  the  full  force  of  his  faith  and  hope  he  should  feel  the 
weight  of  his  flesh  keeping  him  down,  and  should  give  vent  to  his 
longing  ‘‘to  set  forth  and  to  be  with  Christ”,  although  for  the 
sake  of  his  beloved  Philippians  he  knows  ‘‘to  remain  in  the  flesh 
is  more  needful”  (Phil.  1,  23-24).  Indeed,  ‘‘to  live  is  Christ, 
and  to  die  is  gain”  (Phil.  1,  21). 

Love  is  the  breath  of  the  Holy  Ghost;  resting  on  faith  and 
hope,  it  is  the  breath  of  the  mystical  body,  the  breath  of  its  litur- 
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gical  life.  The  more  we  allow  the  glowing  words  of  St.  Paul  to 
sink  deep  into  our  spiritual  consciousness,  the  more  will  the  theo¬ 
logical  virtues  be  strengthened  within  us  and  our  life  be  made  con¬ 
formable  to  that  of  Christ.  In  mystical  union  with  Him,  His  divine 
Spirit  will  animate  us,  we  shall  then  truly  be  made  “partakers  of  the 
divine  nature’’  (2  Pet.  1,4),  and  our  life  in  Christ  shall  be  a  con¬ 
stant  act  of  most  acceptable  worship.  “If  any  man  minister,  let  him 
do  it,  as  of  the  power,  which  God  administereth:  that  in  all  things 
God  may  be  honored  through  Jesus  Christ”  (1  Pet.  4,  11). 

Basil  Stegmann,  O.  S.  B. 

St.  John’s  Abbey. 


“It  is  not  by  accident,  or  by  mere  order  of  enu¬ 
meration,  that  in  the  Baptismal  Creed  we  say,  7  be¬ 
lieve  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Holy  Catholic  Church.’ 
These  two  articles  are  united  because  the  Holy  Spirit 
is  united  with  the  Mystical  Body.  And  this  union  is 
divinely  constituted,  indissoluble,  eternal,  the  source  of 
supernatural  endowments  to  the  Church  which  can 
never  be  absent  from  it,  or  suspended  in  their  opera¬ 
tion.’’ — Cardinal  Wiseman. 

“The  holy  universal  Church  is  one  body,  constituted 
under  Christ  Jesus  its  Head  ....  Therefore  Christ, 
with  His  whole  Church,  both  that  which  is  still  on 
earth  and  that  which  now  reigns  with  Him  in  heaven, 
is  one  Person;  and  as  the  soul  is  one  which  quickens 
the  various  members  of  the  body,  so  the  one  Holy  Spirit 
quickens  and  illuminates  the  whole  Church.  For  as 
Christ,  who  is  the  Head  of  the  Church,  was  conceived 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  so  the  Holy  Church,  which  is  His 
body,  is  filled  by  the  same  Spirit  that  it  may  have  life, 
is  confirmed  by  His  power  that  it  may  subsist  in  the 
bond  of  one  faith  and  charity.’’ — St.  Gregory  the 
Great. 
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HERE  is  something  immediately  supernatural  about 
true  joy:  it  is  as  if  we  felt  the  ineffable  touch  of  God. 
When  all  is  dark,  when  passion  laps  menacingly 
about  the  soul,  when  death  itself  swoops  down,  a 
song  of  Christian  joy  bursts  forth  to  snatch  death’s 
victory,  ouch  was  the  death  of  St.  Francis.  There  was  laughter 
on  his  lips;  and  his  soul  rose  up  in  music  to  the  heavenly 
spheres,  like  the  larks  which  tradition  says  sang  in  the  air  over 
the  Portiuncula. 

It  is  as  if  the  little  lake  of  finite  personality  secretly  were  in 
touch  with  some  greater  ocean,  and  that  the  soft  murmur  of  its 
coming  waters  were  but  the  prelude  to  its  fuller  song.  It  is  thus 
the  silent  song  of  joy  that  the  true  Christian  hears  in  his  heart  at 
times,  becomes  the  virile  song  of  sanctity,  under  a  sublime  influence 
from  on  high,  in  moments  of  grave  peril,  or  in  saintly  lives  of 
long  drawn-out  martyrdom. 

For  joy  is  the  necessary  result  of  supernatural  charity.^  God, 
says  St.  John,  is  Charity:  whoso  lives  in  charity  remains  in  God, 
and  God  in  him.  By  charity,  supernatural  charity,  we  are  in  God 
and  He  in  us.  How  large  must  our  hearts  be,  said  St.  Augustine, 
to  enfold  such  a  Presence.  Indeed  it  is  this  very  Presence  that 
dilates  the  human  heart.  That  joy  should  inundate  the  soul  and 
overflow  in  action,  what  wonder? 

In  truth  it  is  as  if  we  were  building  up  barriers  against  this 
inundation  of  supernal  joy.  We  are  not  sufficiently  conscious  of 
this  Presence;  we  are  not  sufficiently  open  to  its  expansive  influence. 
Nature  as  well  as  grace  is  from  God;  and  He  respects  them  both. 
Before  His  presence  in  the  soul  by  grace  may  radiate  the  warmth 
and  light  of  its  joy,  we  must  remove  many  obstacles.  We  must 
first  realize,  vividly  realize,  that  we  are  loved.  If  we  could  but 
realize  that,  a  strong  beginning  were  made.  For  it  is  natural,  said 
the  great  mystic  St.  Theresa,  to  return  love  for  Love,  and  when 

'“The  necessary  result  of  the  love  of  charity  Is  joy:  because  every  lover 
rejoices  at  being  united  to  the  beloved.  Now  charity  has  always  actual  presence 
of  God  whom  It  loves,  according  to  I  John  4,  6:  He  that  abideth  in  charity,  abideth 
in  God,  and  God  in  him.” — St.  Thomas,  Summa  Theologica,  I-II  'q.  70,  art.  3. 
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it  is  God  that  is  bending  down  to  us,  the  very  secret  being  of  us 
palpitates  at  His  approach. 

It  is  not  in  a  day  this  secret  being  of  us  finds  its  full  expres¬ 
sion.  Ever  on  the  surface  of  things,  we  are  pandering  to  that  ego 
of  us  that  is  merely  superficial.  Every  obstacle  that  we  have  of 
ourselves  fashioned  must  be  removed:  flesh  must  be  subordinated, 
sacrificed,  if  needs  be,  to  spirit:  and  if  we  are  to  feel  the  fullest 
seduction  of  the  divine  Lover,  we  must  be  able  to  say  sincerely: 
not  I  but  Christ.  St.  Francis  expressed  it  in  that  simple  phrase: 
My  God,  my  All.  It  is  only  then,  fully  bathed  in  the  ocean  of 
the  divine  Will,  that  we  are  prepared  for  that  influence  of  the 
divine,  which  is  joy  pre-eminent. 

Here  below  this  influx  of  joy  is  merely  a  foretaste  of  what 
the  Face  to  Face  will  give.*  But  already  grace  has  hollowed  out 
new  abysses  in  our  capacity  for  joy:  with  a  certain  melancholy  we 
look  on  even  earth’s  purest  joys.  We  realize  more  clearly  that  we 
are  pilgrims  in  search  of  God.  And  if  we  are  wise  we  shall  cease 
to  place  Him  in  the  perspective  of  a  distant  horizon.  He  must  be 
the  Unique  Centre  of  all:  we  must  learn  to  lean  on  Him,  and  tread 
the  road  of  life  under  His  loving  eye.  By  so  doing  we  arc  living 
the  life  of  charity:  we  are  allowing  grace  as  a  principle  of  new 
life  to  function  in  a  vivid  faith. 

That  precisely  is  what  the  saints  did.  Having  left  all  else, 
they  found  God.  He  is  the  infinite  Good.  And  saints  were  happy 
in  His  possession.  Nothing  mattered  as  long  as  they  possessed 
Him.  Even  the  joy  itself  they  would  sacrifice,  if  that  were  pos¬ 
sible.  What  counted  with  them  was  God.  Such  is  the  highest 
summit  of  human  love:  God  for  Himself  and  all  for  God.  What 
sublime  altruism  for  poor  mortal  nature  under  the  influence  of  the 
divine!  But  also  what  a  sublime  recompense:  a  joy  that  may  be 
truly  said  to  be  divine! 

Joy  is  the  very  flower  of  such  disinterested  love.  For  joy  is 
a  kind  of  ecstasy,  and  ecstasy  is  a  natural  consequence  of  love.  By 
ecstasy  we  mean  that  expansion,  that  dilatation  of  heart,  that  tend- 

t  It  Is  of  Interest  to  remark  that  St.  Thomas  seeks  In  true  Christian  joy,  a 
mark  or  sign  of  onr  being  in  the  state  of  grace.  “In  this  way,’’  he  says,  "one 
could  know  (conjecturally)  that  one.  is  in  the  state  of  grace  if  one  realizes  that 
he  has  his  jov  in  God  and  despises  the  things  of  the  world”.  See  Summa 
Theol.  I-II  q.  112,  art.  5. 
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ing  outwards  of  the  whole  being,  which  in  many  saints  ended  in 
highest  ecstasy.  Love,  said  St.  Thomas,  is  naturally  ecstatic. 

Here  we  may  well  admire  the  disposition  of  Providence.  We 
can  scarcely  too  well  appreciate  the  truth  of  that  saying  of  Aquinas 
that  the  supernatural  perfects  nature  and  does  not  destroy  it.  In 
the  natural  order  a  certain  joy  is  a  necessity  of  healthy  life.  It 
dilates  the  whole  being  and  benefits  the  very  physical  movements 
of  the  heart.  Whereas  sorrow  seems  to  congeal  one’s  being,  im¬ 
prison  the  blood  in  the  heart  itself,  joy  gives  tone  and  glow  to 
one’s  whole  being.  Action  is  thus  rendered  easy,  movement  is 
secured,  in  a  word  one  enjoys  the  force  of  life  —  one  lives.  It  is 
easy  to  see,  then,  how  supernatural  joy,  the  only  joy  that  is  really 
lasting,  truly  perfects  human  nature. 

Now  it  is  undeniable  psychology  that  two  powerful  forces 
of  exaltation  and  elevation  are  precisely  praise  and  admiration. 
To  admire,  to  render  praise,  is  for  man  to  stand  on  tip-toes,  the 
better  to  voice  the  sentiments  that  well  up  in  him  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  sublime.  Praise  is,  as  it  were,  its  own  reward.  And 
so  it  is  but  natural  to  speak  of  “joy  in  praise’’.  Give  your  gen¬ 
erosity  free  course,  open  your  heart  in  praise  of  God,  and  you 
must  feel  the  suavity  of  joy.  Devotion,  said  St.  Thomas,  causes 
joy  and  gladness:  this  it  does  by  its  very  nature,  and,  he  adds, 
to  have  prayed  devoutly  once  is  to  be  more  devout  for  several  days. 

The  liturgy’s  call  to  praise  is  thus  an  appeal  to  man  to 
leave  himself,  as  it  were,  and  the  darkness  of  narrow  egoism.  We 
speak  of  sin’s  pleasures,  but  unwittingly,  not  fully  realizing  that 
they  are  passing.  For  pleasures 

...  are  like  poppies  spread  — 

You  seize  the  flow’r,  its  bloom  is  shed; 

Or  like  the  snow-fall  in  the  river  — 

A  moment’s  white  —  then  melts  for  ever; 

Or  like  the  rainbow’s  lovely  form 
Evanishing  amid  the  storms, 

and  the  soul  is  left  in  utter  darkness.  For  in  sin  man  reverts  the 
true  order  of  things:  he  makes  himself  the  final  end  and  refuses  to 
subordinate  himself  to  God.  His  horizon  becomes  suddenly 
limited  to  himself. 
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‘Go  forth  out  of  thy  country”,  said  the  Lord  to  Abraham, 
‘‘and  out  of  thy  father’s  house,  and  come  into  the  land  that  I 
will  show  thee”  (Gen.  12).  So  it  is  that  leaving  the  isolation  of 
our  selves,  we  enter  into  communion  with  God,  the  true  source 
of  joy  and  happiness.  The  Pascal  Alleluia  becomes  a  natural 
exclamation  for  one  faithful  to  God.  For  he  feels  that  the  word 
of  God  is  ever  a  lamp  to  guide  his  way  (Ps.  118,  105)  and  in  his 
heart  the  peace  of  Christ  rejoices  (St.  Paul,  Coloss.  3,  15).  Dom 
Gueranger  once  playfully  told  a  community  of  nuns  that  they 
should  become  so  many  “alleluias”  of  praise.  Nothing  could  be 
more  appropriate  than  that  from  these  secluded  sanctuaries  alleluias 
of  joy  and  praise  should  ascend  to  God.  For  there  in  the  midst 
is  Jesus,  and  it  is  in  His  name  the  fulness  of  joy  is  promised. 

But  it  is  the  aim  of  the  liturgy  to  extend  God’s  sanctuary  to 
realize  in  truth  the  reign  of  Christ  in  the  hearts  of  all  men.  Active 
participation  in  its  hymn  of  praise  is  bound  to  bring  joy  to  every 
Christian  heart. 

In  the  Old  Testament  there  is  a  scene  of  surpassing  sadness. 
It  is  that  of  the  exiled  Jews  weeping  beside  the  streams  of  Babylon. 
“Upon  the  rivers  of  Babylon,  there  we  sat  and  wept:  when  we 
remembered  Sion.  On  the  willows  in  the  midst  thereof  we  hung 
up  our  instruments.  For  they  that  had  led  us  into  captivity 
required  of  us  the  words  of  songs.  And  they  that  carried  us  away 
said :  Sing  ye  to  us  a  hymn  of  the  songs  of  Sion.  How  shall  we  sing 
the  song  of  the  Lord  in  a  strange  land?”  (Ps.  136).  Which  is 
saddest,  the  unused  instruments,  the  weeping  Jew,  or  the  silence 
that  brooded  over  all?  Well  may  we  admire  this  refusal  to  caress 
the  ears  of  Babylonian  mockers,  whose  souls  were  fixed  on  the 
fleeting  pleasures  that  pass  like  the  streams  beside  them.  But  our 
pity  goes  out  to  the  exiled  Jew  who  could  not  find  a  holy  solace 
in  the  music  of  his  lyre.  For  us,  the  liturgy  takes  down  those 
heavenly  inspired  instruments  and  breaks  from  them  such  melodies, 
that  as  we  sit  by  the  streams  of  Babylon,  we  forget  its  fleeting 
pleasures,  passing  honors,  and  dream  of  the  Celestial  City, 

James  E.  O’Mahony,  O.  S.  F.  C. 

Rochestown,  Ireland. 
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ORD,  I  am  not  worthy  that  Thou  shouldst  enter 
under  my  roof:  but  only  say  the  word  and  my  soul 
shall  be  healed.”  On  the  authority  of  reputable  litur- 
gists,  we  are  assured  that  these  words  were  not  pre¬ 
scribed  as  a  part  of  the  Mass  until  the  Roman  Missal 
was  given  its  present  form  under  Saint  Pius  V  in  1570.  But  we 
cannot  measure  the  excellence  of  what  we  find  in  the  Mass  by 
considering  when  this  or  that  was  made  of  obligation.  It  is  the 
approval  (by  use)  of  holy  Church  that  makes  the  prayers  of  the 
sacred  liturgy  estimable  in  our  eyes  and  powerful  with  God.  For 
all  that,  we  know  that  from  the  earliest  days,  this  ejaculation  of 
humility  and  faith  had  been  in  high  favor  as  a  prelude  to  the 
reception  of  our  Lord  in  holy  Communion.  It  could  hardly  be 
otherwise. 

The  manner  in  which  the  words  are  used  would  indicate  that 
the  idea  chiefly  associated  with  them  is  that  of  humility,  a  senti¬ 
ment  much  like  that  of  Saint  Peter  when  he  cried  in  astonishment 
and  holy  fear:  Depart  from  me  for  I  am  a  sinful  man,  O  Lord, 
But  humility  and  faith  are  never  found  apart  in  the  worship  of 
God.  It  is  only  a  deep  conviction  of  our  Lord’s  excellence,  founded 
upon  faith  in  His  divinity,  which  prompts  us  to  conceive  and 
express  sentiments  of  abasement  before  Him.  So  it  was  with  the 
centurion  of  old:  Lord,  I  am  not  worthy  that  Thou  shouldst 
enter  under  mv  roof,  but  only  say  the  word  and  my  servant  shall 
be  healed.  For  I,  who  am  subject  to  authority  myself,  have  under 
me  soldiers:  and  I  say  to  this  one:  Go,  and  he  goeth:  and  to 
another;  Come,  and  he  cometh;  and  to  my  servant  (orderly).  Do 
this,  and  he  docth  it.  And  Jesus,  hearing  this,  marvelled;  and 
said  to  them  that  followed  him:  Amen,  I  say  to  you,  I  have  not 
found  so  great  faith  in  Israel;  and  I  say  to  you  that  many  shall 
come  from  the  east  and  the  west,  and  shall  sit  down  with  Abra¬ 
ham,  and  Isaac,  and  Jacob  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven:  but  the 
children  of  the  kingdom  shall  be  cast  out  into  the  exterior  dark¬ 
ness:  there  shall  be  weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  what  attracted  our  Lord's  attention 
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most  of  all  and  won  His  commendation  was  not  the  man's  sense 
of  unworthiness  but  his  faith,  and  it  is  the  feast  of  sacramental 
union  with  God,  leading  to  the  beatific  vision  —  the  perfection 
and  reward  of  faith,  which  our  blessed  Savior  promised  to  him 
and  to  all  his  kind  forever.  It  is  upon  the  possession  or  lack  of 
that  vivid  and  fruitful  faith  that  entrance  into  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven  or  exclusion  from  it  will  always  depend. 

These  facts  bring  at  once  into  clear  view  a  wealth  of  eucharis- 
tic  associations,  which  must  bring  a  thrill  of  holy  joy  to  any  soul 
of  even  ordinary  faith  and  devotion.  Let  us  look  carefully  into 
the  scriptural  context  of  our  subject  and  we  will  surely  thank 
God  that  our  Fathers  in  the  faith  were  led  by  His  providence  to 
include  these  sacred  words  in  the  Order  of  the  Mass.  There  need 
be  no  special  pleading,  no  spinning  out  of  far-fetched  inferences 
to  support  a  pleasing  fancy.  God’s  own  word  will  give  us  all  we 
have  need  to  know,  and  much  more,  perhaps,  than  we  have  ever 
thought  of  in  using  or  hearing  this  most  familiar  prayer. 

Jesus  had  come  to  Capharnaum;  the  city  of  Peter,  become  by 
our  Lord’s  own  choice,  the  city  of  Christ.  The  Jewish  elders  of 
the  place  approached  him  in  support  of  a  plea  from  the  commander 
of  the  local  military  station  that  he  come  and  heal  the  latter’s 
servant  (or  orderly) ,  who  was  in  torment  even  to  the  point  of 
death.  These  elders  supported  their  appeal  by  telling  our  Lord 
that  the  officer,  though  not  of  God's  chosen  people,  had  been  very 
good  to  them,  showing  also  his  zeal  for  God's  honor  by  building 
them  a  synagog.  Jesus  acceded  to  the  request  and  was  on  His 
way,  when  the  centurion  prevented  Him  with  the  words  now 
used  among  us  whenever  our  Lord  is  given  and  received  in  the 
Sacrament  of  His  love,  even  in  the  pathetic  shadow  of  the  Mass 
on  Good  Friday.  But  after  all,  Jesus  did  enter  under  the  roof 
raised  by  the  good  centurion  —  not  for  the  Jews  of  Capharnaum, 
as  it  had  seemed,  but  for  the  Savior  of  the  world  —  His  first 
cathedral,  whence  as  Pontiff  of  the  New  Covenant,  He  was  to 
give  forth  the  promise  and  the  law  of  the  Great  Supper  .  .  . 
The  bread  that  I  will  give  is  my  flesh  for  the  life  of  the  world  .  .  . 
Except  you  eat  the  flesh  of  the  Son  of  Man  and  drink  His  blood 
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you  shall  not  have  life  in  you.  He  does  indeed  enter  under  the 
centurion’s  roof,  not  for  the  bodily  healing  of  an  ailing  servant, 
but  for  the  eternal  good  of  all  mankind.  Moreover,  the  ruins  of 
the  synagog  built  by  the  author  of  our  prayer  show  it  to  have 
been  itself  prophetic  of  the  Blessed  Eucharist.  On  the  front  of  the 
ancient  synagogs,  it  was  the  custom  to  have  a  religious  emblem 
carved  above  the  door.  Such  remains  as  there  are  in  Galillee  and 
elsewhere  indicate  that  the  synagog  of  Capharnaum  was  unique 
in  having  upon  its  lintel  a  pot  of  manna,  the  vessel  being  decorated 
with  a  pattern  of  grape  clusters.  How  fitting  it  is  that  we  should 
come  to  our  Lord  in  holy  Communion  with  the  words  of  one  so 
closely  associated  with  the  giving  of  that  pledge  which  our  divine 
Redeemer  is  about  to  fulfill  for  us! 

We  may  observe,  also,  that  the  virtue  which  our  Lord  singled 
out  for  special  praise  in  the  centurion,  was  faith;  and  the  Eucharist 
is  called,  even  in  the  consecration  form  itself,  the  Mystery  of  Faith. 
Faith  was  what  our  Lord  called  for  most  insistently  when  He 
promised  the  holy  Eucharist,  and  unbelief  it  was  that  turned  away 
from  Him  those  who  took  His  promise  as  a  hard  saying,  quite 
unworthy  of  being  listened  to,  much  less  believed. 

The  promise  which  the  centurion's  words  drew  from  our 
Lord  is  the  promise  of  being  admitted  to  the  divine  feast  of  grace 
and  of  glory.  The  pious  soldier  is  the  model  of  the  many  who 
shall  come  from  the  east  and  the  west  and  sit  down  with  the  holy 
Patriarchs  in  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven.  Now  among  the  Jews  of 
old,  there  were  two  great  religious  repasts.  One  was  that  of  the 
weekly  Sabbath;  the  other,  that  of  the  Passover.  Jewish  writings 
tell  how  devout  Israelites  were  wont  to  make  special  efforts  to 
invest  these  meals  with  every  possible  circumstance  of  dignity  and 
even  of  splendor.  It  was  an  act  of  devotion  to  the  Most  High  to 
make  all  possible  sacrifies  to  that  end,  and  tales  were  told  of 
miraculous  rewards  bestowed  upon  those  who  went  to  heroic 
extremes  in  order  to  provide  fine  fare  for  even  the  weekly  Sabbath 
meal.  These  meals  symbolized  the  everlasting  feast  of  the  children 
of  God  in  their  heavenly  Father's  home.  They  were  types  fore¬ 
shadowing  the  eucharistic  Feast  in  itself  and  in  its  effects.  Our 
Lord’s  response  to  the  first  utterance  of  the  prayer  we  use  was, 
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therefore,  a  prophecy  of  what  has  come  to  pass  through  the  insti¬ 
tution  and  the  use  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament. 

Finally,  these  words  of  Christ  were  an  affront  to  the  narrow 
prejudices  of  the  Jewish  leaders  who  heard  them.  To  speak  of 
admitting  those,  whom  they  regarded  as  unholy  outcasts,  to  a  place 
with  the  very  founders  of  God’s  chosen  people  at  the  feast  of 
God's  own  table,  was  to  their  blindness,  outrageous.  Worse  still, 
those  for  whom  the  feast  was  first  intended  were  not  to  be  privi¬ 
leged  above  others,  but  cast  out  even  into  hell,  and  their  places 
given  to  the  Gentiles  —  the  Gentiles  with  whom  no  child  of 
Abraham  could  eat  without  being  defiled  —  He  was  daring  to 
promise  them  places  of  honor  at  the  banquet  of  the  heavenly  King. 
That  was  too  much  for  those  whose  religion  was  largely  contempt 
for  those  without  the  Law.  They  took  it  not  only  as  an  insult 
but  as  a  challenge.  Then  and  there  they  were  confirmed  in  that 
bitterness  against  His  Charity,  which  at  length  made  our  Lord  the 
Victim  of  Calvary  and  celebrant  of  the  first  Mass. 

How  well-favored  we  are  to  be  sharers  in  the  promise  drawn 
from  the  Sacred  Heart  so  long  ago  by  the  devout  centurion! 
Blessed  indeed  shall  we  be  if  we  always  come  to  Him  with  the 
holy  dispositions  which  inspired  the  author  of  the  words  we  use. 
That  Gentile  soldier,  following  faithfully  the  light  that  was  given 
him  —  Gentile  perhaps,  only  because  his  noble  nature  could 
not  abide  the  trivial  and  vexatious  exactions  of  Pharasaical  hypoc¬ 
risy  —  he  is  truly  our  patriarch,  a  new  Abraham,  receiving  the 
blessing  not  for  his  carnal  offspring,  but  for  his  companions  in 
the  obedience  of  faith,  the  blessing  of  union  with  God  through 
Christ  unto  life  everlasting. 

Surely  our  hearts  ought  to  feel  a  thrill  of  joy,  when  we 
realize  that  we  are  privileged  to  greet  our  divine  Guest  with  the 
words  of  him  who  provided  the  first  Church  of  the  Blessed 
Sacrament.  Nor  should  we  forget  how  far-reaching  is  the  promise 
directly  evoked  by  the  power  of  the  words  we  so  often  and, 
perhaps,  so  thoughtlessly  repeat.  Many  shall  come  —  no  matter 
who  or  whence,  if  only  with  faith  and  good  will  —  many  shall 
come  to  share  with  the  blessed  heirs  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven, 
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the  glory  of  that  feast  beyond  words,  in  which  God  Himself 
is  to  His  saints,  true  light,  complete  satisfaction,  joy  without 
end,  supreme  delight,  and  perfect  happiness  —  all,  in  Christ 
Jesus  our  Lord. 

Richard  E.  Power. 

Springfield,  Mass. 


“It  must  be  noted  that  Baptism  and  Confirmation 
are  received  once  only,  and  alas!  we  can  lose  the  grace 
they  have  enriched  us  with.  This  life  of  grace  is  always 
exposed  to  the  danger  of  losing  its  vitality:  it  is  certain 
it  suffers  loss  from  our  daily  frailties.  Being  thus  en¬ 
feebled  each  day,  will  it  not  end  by  finally  disappear¬ 
ing?  No.  To  restore  it  our  Lord  has  instituted  the 
Sacrament  of  the  Altar,  the  most  marvellous  of  all:  the 
Sacrament  in  which  all  the  rest  receive  their  consum¬ 
mation  and  crown. 

Its  end  is  twofold,  to  lead  us  to  perfection,  and  to 
maintain  our  union  with  Christ.  Above  all,  it  is  the 
Sacrament  of  Life,  for  it  is  a  food  that  we  can  receive 
every  day,  a  living  bread  expressly  instituted  to  give 
us  eternal  life,  the  very  Life  of  God  Himself.  This 
living  bread  does  for  our  supernatural  life,  all  that 
material  bread  can  do  for  our  bodies,  it  restores,  aug¬ 
ments,  renews  and  gladdens. 

To  Communion  by  the  Incarnation  and  Redemp¬ 
tion,  is  a  summary  of  the  whole  mystery  of  Christ. 
From  the  sublime  heights  of  the  Blessed  Trinity,  the 
Incarnate  Word  descended  to  man  in  the  Eucharist; 
by  the  Eucharist,  man  mounts  up  to  his  last  end,  the 
holy  and  adorable  Trinity.” — M.  V.  Bernadot,  O.  P, 
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miHE  liturgy  teaches  us  how  to  worship  God  —  this  is 
its  principal  aim.  Now,  to  worship  God,  we  must 
know  Him  —  “How  then  shall  they  call  on  Him,  in 
whom  they  have  not  believed?  Or  how  shall  they 
believe  Him,  of  whom  they  have  not  heard?”  (Rom. 
iyj,  i-j.j  rind  this  knowledge  of  God,  if  it  is  to  be  clear  and 
certain  and  within  the  reach  of  all,  must  come  from  Revelation  — 
God  Himself  speaking  to  us  either  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures  or 
Tradition.  This  Revelation  is  therefore  embodied  in  our  liturgy: 
the  doctrines  we  believe  are  not  merely  presupposed  in  our  manner 
of  worship,  they  are  shown  forth,  made  known,  or  recalled  to  our 
memory.  In  the  Catholic  Church  to  which  is  committed  the  pleni¬ 
tude,  the  full  noon-day,  of  God’s  Revelation  to  man,  we  have 
also,  of  necessity,  the  full  splendor  and  wealth  of  liturgical  expres¬ 
sion.  To  appreciate  our  inheritance  we  should  often  recall  to  mind 
the  pathetic  picture  drawn  in  chapter  17  of  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  where  St.  Paul,  when  he  came  to  Athens  “found  an 
altar  also,  on  which  was  written:  To  the  Unknown  God  .  .  .” 
(Acts  17,  23).  Their  pagan  souls  hungered  for  the  truth,  they 
knew  not  God,  and  so  they  raised  an  altar,  a  certain  altar,  one  of 
the  many  altars,  and  nothing  more  than  an  altar  and  an  inscrip¬ 
tion.  What  poverty  of  liturgy  truly! 

Our  liturgy  therefore  depends  on  Revelation,  and  as  the  whole 
Revelation  is  woven  around  the  promised  Redeemer,  Jesus  Christ, 
so  also  the  liturgy.  “Christ  is  the  end  of  the  Old  Testament,  He 
is  the  center  of  the  New” —  He  is  the  link  that  connects  the  various 
and  varied  books  of  the  Scriptures,  and  makes  of  them  a  harmony 
and  a  unity.  By  the  great  mystery  of  the  Incarnation,  He  became 
truly  man,  ever  remaining  truly  God.  Christ,  who  completed  the 
Revelation,  who  made  God  known  to  us,  made  us  able  also  to 
worship  God  becomingly.  The  Church  addresses  her  prayers  to 
God  “through  Jesus  Christ”,  for  by  His  incarnation.  He  became 
our  brother,  raised  us  up  to  God,  and  taught  us  to  call  on  God 
as  Father.  In  the  metaphor  of  St.  Paul  (Ephes.  2,  19-21)  Christ 
is  the  chief  corner  stone  uniting  the  whole  building  of  the  true 
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temple  of  God,  the  prophets  and  apostles  are  the  foundation,  and 
the  faithful  are  the  stones,  "built  together  into  an  habitation  of 
God  in  the  spirit”.  Well,  then,  may  St.  Paul  boast  "we  have  an 
altar”  (Hebr.  13,  10)  and  no  longer  to  an  unknown  God.  "We 
adore  that  which  we  know”  (John  4,  22)  was  the  reply  of  Jesus 
on  behalf  of  the  Jews  as  against  the  Samaritans,  to  the  woman  at 
the  well  of  Sichar;  but  with  far  greater  truth  can  it  be  said  of  the 
members  of  his  Church,  who  have  "inherited  the  promises”  and 
by  them  "are  made  partakers  of  the  Divine  Nature”  (2  Peter  1,4). 
We  have  an  altar,  not  an  empty  altar  inscribed  with  a  dedication 
which  would  admit  our  want  of  knowledge,  nor  yet  an  altar  of 
the  Temple  of  Jerusalem  —  "a  shadow  of  the  good  things  to 
come”  (Hebr.  10,  1) — we  have  the  perfection  of  God’s  Revelation, 
and  therefore  the  perfection  of  the  liturgy.  The  Shekinah  of  the 
Holy  of  Holies  is  replaced  by  the  Real  Presence,  the  sacrifice  of 
sheep  and  goats  which  cannot  take  away  sin  is  replaced  by  the 
oblation  of  the  "Lamb  of  God”  who  taketh  away  the  sins  of  the 
world. 

So  much  for  the  meaning  of  the  liturgy.  But  our  inheritance 
is  rich  also  in  the  manner  of  expressing  that  meaning.  In  the 
New  Testament  there  is  nothing  so  remarkable  as  the  complete 
absence  of  rubrical  regulations.  Of  course,  we  are  not  dependent 
on  the  written  word  solely  for  our  liturgy,  but  then  neither  were 
the  Jews.  "Ask  thy  father,  and  he  will  declare  to  thee;  thy  elders, 
and  they  will  tell  thee”  (Deut.  32,  7)  is  a  good  text  to  prove  the 
necessity  of  tradition.  Yet  in  the  book  of  Exodus  most  minute 
regulations  are  laid  down  for  the  construction  of  the  Ark  of  the 
Covenant,  of  the  altars:  and  the  ceremonies  of  consecration  of 
priest,  and  of  offering  sacrifices  are  clearly  laid  down.  The  absence 
of  any  such  in  the  New  Testament  is  easily  explained.  Christ 
Himself  tells  us  that  He  came  "Not  to  destroy  the  law  or  the 
prophets  .  .  .  but  to  fulfill”  (Matt.  5,  17)  ;  or  as  St.  Paul  expresses 
it:  "What  things  soever  were  written,  were  written  for  our  learn¬ 
ing”  (Rom.  15,4).  And  just  as  the  Revelation  of  the  Old 
Testament  is  not  made  void  but  rather  perfected  by  the  New, 
so  too  the  liturgy  of  the  Old  Testament  required  only  to  be  modi¬ 
fied  in  order  to  form  the  means  of  worshipping  God  under  the 
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new  dispensation.  It  is  this  relation  between  the  two  liturgies  we 
find  stressed  in  St.  Paul’s  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (Chapters  9 
and  10).  He  would  prove  the  truth  of  Christianity  to  his  fellow 
countrymen  by  showing  that  the  New  Testament  liturgy  is  the 
perfection  and  fulfillment  of  the  Old.  How  strangely  inconsistent, 
then,  was  the  attitude  of  the  psuedo-reformers  towards  the  use  of 
vestments  and  lights  and  symbols  in  liturgical  functions,  consider¬ 
ing  that  they  made  the  Bible  the  sole  fount  of  revelation,! 

Now,  one  consequence  ot  this  is  the  antiquity  of  most  of  our 
liturgical  function.  The  very  form  of  our  churches,  divided  as 
they  are  into  nave  and  sanctuary  with  the  tabernacle  veiled  off,  is 
entirely  reminiscent  of  the  Temple,  which  in  turn  is  modelled 
closely  on  the  tabernacle  of  the  desert.  There  you  had  the  Holy 
of  Holies  where  God’s  glory  dwelt,  the  Holy  Place  or  Sanctuary 
where  entered  only  the  priests  to  offer  sacrifice,  and  the  court  where 
the  people  entered  to  join  in  the  worship  of  Jehovah.  This  resem¬ 
blance  is  even  more  clearly  marked  in  the  Greek  liturgy,  where  the 
Sanctuary  is  almost  completely  shut  out  from  the  view  of  the 
people.  So  too  in  the  matter  of  vestments.  For  although  some  of 
them  are  of  purely  Christian  origin  and  development,  in  the  main 
they  date  back  to  the  days  of  Moses.  Noteworthy  amongst  these 
is  the  alb,  and  the  cincture  which  girds  it  at  the  waist.  The  alb  is 
in  reality  the  sign  of  initiation  into  the  clerical  state,  for  the  sur¬ 
plice  with  which  the  bishop  clothes  the  cleric  at  the  ceremony  of 
First  Tonsure  is  a  shortened  form  of  the  alb,  introduced  for 
reason  of  convenience  in  the  course  of  time.  No  vestment  is  so 
frequently  used  at  liturgical  functions,  and  that  by  all  grades  of 
the  clergy,  as  the  alb,  or  its  substitute  in  less  solemn  ceremonies, 
the  surplice.  Yet,  the  form,  color,  material  and  signification  of  this 
vestment  is  so  strikingly  similar  to  that  of  the  Ephod  of  the 
ancient  Jewish  ceremonial  that  no  one  can  doubt  of  its  origin  in 
the  latter.  The  boy  Samuel  was  dedicated  to  the  service  of  Jehovah 
in  the  sanctuary  of  Silo  and  he  wore  a  linen  ephod  ( 1  Kings  2  18), 
while  the  ephod  is  mentioned  among  the  vestments  of  the  high- 
priests  (Ex.  28,  4).  Again,  the  mitre  worn  by  our  bishops  has  its 
prototype  in  the  distinctive  headdress  of  the  highpriest.  Examples 
such  as  these  in  every  branch  of  the  liturgy  can  be  easily  found. 
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showing  that  our  liturgy  is  based  on  the  revealed  word,  and 
showing  also  its  antiquity.  Now,  if  antiquity  enhances  the  value 
of  anything,  that  thing  is  ceremonies  and  ritual. 

A  second  and  very  important  consequence  of  this  peculiar 
origin  of  our  liturgy  is  its  symbolism.  It  was  not  without  special 
designs  of  Providence  that  the  human  authors  of  the  books  of  the 
Revelation  were  each  and  all  oriental,  and  that  God’s  words  were 
given  to  us  originally  in  Hebrew  and  Greek.  The  oriental  mind 
is  pre-eminently  poetic  and  imaginative,  and  the  Hebrew  language, 
simple  in  structure  as  it  is,  and  poor  in  vocabularly,  abounds  in 
figures  and  metaphors,  parable  and  allegory,  so  as  to  form  an 
excellent  medium  for  the  transmission  of  eternal  truth.  Greek,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  the  language  of  philosophy  and  theology,  the 
language  of  accuracy  and  definiteness,  and  in  the  hands  of  St.  Paul 
and  St.  John  it  lent  itself  easily  to  the  expression  of  the  deeper 
and  clear-cut  ideas  revealed  to  us  in  the  New  Law,  without  exclud¬ 
ing  at  the  same  time  the  wealth  of  oriental  symbolism  and  imagery. 
Here  again  the  innovators  of  the  sixteenth  century  betrayed  their 
ignorance  of  the  Bible  and  of  its  message  and  meaning,  when  they 
attempted  to  remove  much  of  its  liturgical  beauty  from  the  worship 
of  God.  And  small  wonder  is  it  that  the  modern  Protestant  have 
been  unconsciously  moved  to  give  the  lie  to  their  ancestors  by 
reinstating  what  these  had  banned.  This  symbolism  is  clearly  seen 
in  every  part  of  the  liturgy  of  the  Church.  The  water  of  baptism 
symbolizes  the  cleansing  of  the  soul,  the  lights  on  the  altar  sym¬ 
bolize  the  light  of  faith;  anointing  with  oil,  which  was  a  common 
ceremony  in  the  Old  Law,  both  for  kings  and  priests,  signifies 
election  by  God  and  infusion  of  grace  and  strength  from  on  high.’ 

This  use  of  symbolism  is  consecrated  by  the  example  of  our 
Lord  Himself  in  the  cure  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  man  as  narrated 
in  Mark  7,  32-35.  Our  Lord  “put  His  fingers  into  his  ears,  and 
spitting  He  touched  his  tongue”.  This  symbolism  is  an  all-impor¬ 
tant  means  of  conveying  to  our  minds  (accustomed  as  they  are  to 
the  material  and  the  concrete)  truths  of  the  spiritual  and  invisible 
order.  It  raises  us  to  things  divine,  helps  us  to  think  of  God  and 
brings  sense  and  imagination  into  the  service  and  worship  of  God. 


’  Cf.  Franciscus  X.  Kortleitner,  Archaeologia  Bibllca  2  (Innsbruck  1817),  p.  412. 
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Moreover  the  liturgy  we  have  now,  dates  back  to  the  early  Church, 
and  so  was  developed  in  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  for  it 
combines  the  Hebrew,  Greek  and  Roman  mind.  And  in  the  works 
of  the  early  Fathers  of  the  Church  —  particularly  of  Alexander  — 
symbolism  was  perfected  to  a  wonderful  degree.  How  beautifully 
the  Fathers  apply  the  four  animals  of  the  vision  of  Ezechiiel  (Ez.  1, 
10)  to  represent  the  four  evangelists.  The  man  is  made  to  repre¬ 
sent  St.  Matthew,  whose  Gospel  begins  with  the  human  origin  of 
Jesus  Christ;  the  lion  St.  Mark,  who  describes  in  the  opening  of 
his  Gospel  “the  voice  crying  in  the  wilderness”;  the  ox,  symbol  of 
domestic  life,  is  an  apt  symbol  of  St.  Luke,  who,  alone  of  the 
evangelists,  lifts  the  veil  a  little,  to  show  us  the  hidden  life  at 
Nazareth;  while  the  eagle,  whose  eye  can  look  on  the  sun,  is  a 
figure  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  the  theologian.  There  is  a  charm 
and  an  appeal  in  this,  and  a  deep  hidden  poetry.  And  none  can 
ascribe  it  to  mere  chance  that  the  order  in  which  Ezechiel  places 
■  the  animals  is  exactly  coincident  with  the  traditional  order  of  the 
Gospels  which  fit  into  the  symbolism. 

Such  therefore  is  the  beauty  and  charm  and  poetry  of  the 
liturgy  of  the  Church.  It  is  a  vast  inheritance  and  a  glorious  one: 
the  treasures  of  the  greatest  literature  of  the  East,  the  most  beauti¬ 
ful  products  of  Greek  thought  and  imagination  guaranteed  and 
sealed  with  the  authority  of  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God,  venerable 
from  the  pious  usage  of  the  long  centuries,  confirmed  by  the  example 
and  approbation  of  Christ  Himself,  and  preserved  for  us  by  His 
infallible  Church.  Music,  poetry,  art,  and  literature,  all  have  been 
brought  into  the  service  of  the  King  of  Kings.  We  are  the  in¬ 
heritors  of  the  full  glory  of  Revelation  — “The  kings  of  Tharsis 
and  the  islands  shall  offer  presents:  the  kings  of  the  Arabians  and 
of  Saba  shall  bring  gifts”  (Ps.  71,  10) .  All  the  graver  then  is  our 
obligation  towards  our  grand  liturgy,  to  revere  and  study  it,  to 
preserve  and  cherish  it.  “A  man  making  void  the  law  of  Moses 
dieth  without  any  mercy,”  St.  Paul  writes:  “how  much  more  do 
you  think  he  deserveth  worse  punishments,  who  hath  trodden 
under  foot  the  Son  of  God,  and  hath  esteemed  the  blood  of  the 
testament  unclean?”  (Hebr,  10,  28-29.) 

Rochestown,  Ireland.  FELIX  GuiHEN,  O.  S.  F.  C. 
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“That  Christ  be  formed  in  all”  —  Pius  X 


With  Our  Returning,  not  many  summers  ago,  from  the 
Readers  holy  places  of  Palestine,  we  stopped  at  beautiful 
Stresa  on  Lake  Como  for  a  day’s  rest.  At  the 
hotel  we  met  a  Jewish  lady  from  England.  She  had  lost  the 
faith  of  her  early  childhood,  but  could  not  get  away  from  the 
topic  of  religion.  She  had  traveled  extensively  and  spoke  six 
languages,  but  stated  that  in  all  her  experiences  she  had  never 
met  a  Catholic  who  could  explain  his  faith  to  her.  Our  readers 
may  wonder  just  how  wide  the  lady’s  experience  in  this  respect 
may  have  been.  We  can  not  say.  When  asked  what  she  would 
care  to  know,  she  avoided  the  issue. 

But  we  can  not  put  the  matter  aside  so  lightly.  George 
Santayana,  prince  of  modern  sages  in  the  eyes  of  many,  and  one 
who  had  direct  experience  with  Catholicity  it  is  said,  wrote  not 
long  ago:  “Now  the  philosophy  by  which  Americans  live,  in 
contrast  to  the  philosophies  which  they  profess,  is  naturalistic. 
In  profession  they  may  be  Fundamentalists,  Catholics,  or  ideal¬ 
ists,  because  American  opinion  is  largely  pre-American:  but  in 
their  hearts  and  lives  they  are  all  pragmatists,  and  they  prove 
it  even  by  the  spirit  with  which  they  maintain  those  other  tradi¬ 
tional  allegiances,  not  out  of  wrapt  speculative  sympathy,  but 
because  such  allegiance  seems  an  assurance  against  moral  disso¬ 
lution,  guaranteeing  social  cohesion  and  practical  success.’’ 

Is  our  traditional  allegiance  to  our  faith  not  maintained 
in  any  degree  “out  of  wrapt  speculative  sympathy’’?  Many  of 
us  would  surely  deny  the  insinuation  with  just  anger.  But, 
again.  Father  Guardini,  professor  of  the  philosophy  of  religion 
at  the  University  of  Berlin,  a  mind  keenly  sensitive  to  the  pulse 
of  our  modern  life,  writes  of  the  Catholic  Christian:  “It  is  of 
course  another  question  whether  ....  he  uses  the  energies  given 
him,  that  is,  whether  he  is  vitally  a  Catholic,  and  lives  as  such. 
And  this  question  can  only  put  us  to  bitter  shame.’’ 
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Do  Catholics  know  their  religion?  Many  non-Catholics 
in  our  country  think  not.  In  fact,  to  be  honest,  must  we  not 
confess  that  no  uncompromising  answer  can  be  given  to  this 
question?  A  true  answer  must  at  most  be  a  shifting  one!  Yes 
and  no.  You  see  ...  .  etc.” 

Agnoscite  quod  agitis — Know  what  you  are  about,  says 
the  ordaining  bishop  to  the  priestly  candidate.  This  counsel 
applies  to  each  one  of  us  according  to  the  level  of  his  mental 
attainments.  St.  Peter  tells  us:  “Be  ready  always  to  satisfy 
every  one  that  asketh  you  a  reason  of  that  hope  which  is  in  you.” 
Unless  we  can  do  so,  life  is  not  being  shaped  by  the  truth  in  us,  but 
by  some  factor  less  intrinsic  and  reasonable.  Knowledge  of  the 
truth  is  ever  basic  to  our  living  it,  as  the  liturgy  so  well  says 
when  it  prays  “that  having  come  to  the  knowledge  of  Thy  truth, 
we  may  shape  our  lives  in  conformity  therewith”  (Secret,  Eight¬ 
eenth  Sunday  after  Pentecost) . 

The  liturgy  is  active  prayer  built  around  a  fundamental 
skeleton  of  divinely  revealed  truths.  Intelligent  participation  in 
the  liturgy  is  also  a  living  absorption  of  the  truths  of  God:  an 
ever  deepening  understanding  of  them  according  to  each  one’s 
capacity,  and  an  actual  shaping  of  daily  life  in  accordance  with 
the  truths  absorbed.  It  is  an  ever  growing  realization  of  the 
example  of  the  divine  Model  who  “advanced  in  wisdom,  and 
age,  and  grace  with  God  and  men”.  Apart  from  the  truth  or 
falsity  of  the  statements  quoted  above,  it  is  pertinent  to  ask: 
Would  the  Catholic  whose  primary  religious  life  consists  in  an 
“active  participation  in  the  public  and  solemn  worship  of  the 
Church”  be  unable  to  give  an  explanation  of  the  faith  that  is 
in  him? 

- o - 

Rearing  the  In  a  liturgically  organized  parish  the  pastor  is 
Parochial  truly  the  father,  the  members  of  the  parish  are 
Family  the  children,  the  church  is  the  home,  and  the 

Church  herself  is  the  mother.  From  the  time  of 
birth — of  spiritual  rebirth  through  Baptism — until  the  mortal 
remains  of  the  spiritually  ripened  Christian  are  laid  to  rest  to 
await  their  glorification  on  that  tremendous  day  of  Christ’s  final 
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Advent,  the  priest  and  pastor  is  engaged  in  bringing  up  his  little 
ones,  in  seeing  to  it  that  the  deeper  sentiments  of  the  Mother 
take  root  in  their  hearts  and  bear  fruit  in  a  worthy  Christian 
life.  In  this  way  a  harmonious,  holy  family,  an  ideal  parish, 
is  being  realized. 

As  children  arc  by  nature  endowed  with  a  keen  and  lov¬ 
ing  understanding  for  mother’s  ways  and  words;  so  do  the  little 
ones  of  the  Church  feel  quite  naturally  a  deep  interest  in  her 
sentiments  and  actions,  which  are  expressed  in  her  liturgical  life. 
Everyone  who  has  had  to  do  with  the  religious  instruction  of 
the  young  has  made  this  experience,  and  herein  lies  the  great 
promise  of  a  stronger  family  life  in  our  parishes:  because  from 
the  common  home,  the  church,  with  its  various  liturgical  func¬ 
tions,  must  radiate  the  spirit  of  unity  and  family  membership. 
The  child  will  easily  absorb  this  idea,  from  the  first  tender  im¬ 
pressions  made  upon  it  by  the  beauty  of  the  house  of  God, 
through  all  the  solemn  services  conducted  there — if  from  its  first 
days  of  understanding  the  full  meaning  of  all  is  unfolded  to  its 
curious  and  receptive  mind.  Readily  given  to  unreserved  com¬ 
panionship,  it  will  accept  the  corporate  idea  of  liturgical  life  as 
a  matter  of  course,  especially  when  the  daily  religious  exercises 
of  church  and  school  and  home  are  illustrated  as  the  practical 
setting  of  the  various  religious  instructions. 

In  a  recent  number  of  “Bibel  und  Liturgie”  a  zealous  pastor 
relates  most  gratifying  results  in  cultivating  a  love  for  the  liturgy 
among  the  children  of  his  parish.  He  began  with  a  simple  and 
thorough  explanation  and  proper  common  recitation  of  the  ordi¬ 
nary  daily  prayers:  the  Out  Father,  Hail  Mary,  Apostles’  Creed, 
prayer  to  the  Guardian  Angel,  for  parents  and  superiors,  the 
Rosary,  prayers  in  honor  of  the  Blessed  Trinity  and  the  Blessed 
Sacrament,  in  honor  of  the  Saints,  for  the  Poor  Souls,  etc.  Im¬ 
portant  is  always  that  the  children  are  made  to  grasp  according 
to  their  capacity  the  meaning  of  the  words  they  use  in  these 
simple  formulas. 

Along  with  these  prayers  in  the  mother-tongue,  this  pastor 
aimed  at  acquainting  the  children  with  the  language  of  their 
spiritual  Mother,  the  Church.  She  speaks  to  us  mostly  in  Latin, 
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prays  with  us  and  for  us  mostly  in  Latin;  and  consequently  we 
can  more  fully  understand  and  appreciate  her  words  and  actions 
by  catching  their  meaning  without  the  aid  of  an  interpreter.  So 
in  the  first  year  in  school  the  children  were  taught  to  say  such 
brief  expressions  as  Pater  noster,  Ave  Maria,  Gloria  in  excelsis  Deo, 
whose  religious  significance  was  explained  in  as  far  as  their  eager 
minds  could  grasp  it.  Additional  parts  of  such  prayers  were 
learnt  as  the  pupils  advanced,  and  other  forms,  as.  In  nomine 
Patris,  Gloria  Patri,  Dominus  vobiscum,  Sursum  corda,  Kyrie 
eleison,  Sanctus,  Agnus  Dei,  Requiem  aeternam,  etc.  A  little 
innocent  pride  spurred  the  children  on  to  note  the  occurence  of 
these  expressions  during  Mass.  With  their  knowledge  of  the 
prayers  their  interest  and  understanding  for  the  holy  Sacrifice 
also  increased;  and  when  their  proficiency  and  devotion  would 
allow  them  to  join  in  part  or  wholly  in  the  prayers  usually  an¬ 
swered  by  the  server,  they  began  to  feel  the  corporate  nature  of 
the  solemn  function,  and  the  religious  bond  of  unity  was  strength¬ 
ened  among  them. 

Naturally  the  progress  was  slow  and  gradual.  The  secret 
of  success  lies  in  the  patient  insistence  on  accuracy  in  pronun¬ 
ciation,  in  proper  recitation,  in  grasping  the  meaning  of  the 
prayers. 

A  further  step  was  the  learning  and  proper  rendition  of  the 
more  common  hymns,  such  as  O  salutaris,  Tantum  ergo,  or  of 
a  choral  Mass,  or  even  of  the  Requiem  Mass.  It  took  considerable 
time  and  practice  to  reach  this  accomplishment,  but  once  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  the  liturgical  parish  spirit  had  reached  this  state,  the 
children  themselves  were  the  strongest  bond  in  uniting  all  more 
closely  around  the  altar,  the  hearth  of  the  home. 

With  a  better  knowledge  of  the  Mass  the  interest  in  other 
functions  and  common  devotions  also  grows.  The  rites  of  Bap¬ 
tism  and  burial,  the  ceremonies  of  Confirmation,  of  Matrimony, 
of  Extreme  Unction,  the  meaning  of  processions,  of  special  bless¬ 
ings,  of  the  rarer  ecclesiastical  celebrations — all  arouse  a  pious 
curiosity  in  the  young;  and  a  loving  pastor  will  not  fail  to  foster 
his  children's  interest  in  what  their  Mother  does  for  them,  by 
speaking  to  them  often  about  these  holy  things ;  particularly  when 
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the  respective  season  of  the  liturgical  year  presents  the  deeper 
mysteries  of  the  Mother’s  love  in  their  ever  attractive  beauty. 

The  editors  of  Orate  Fratres  are  endeavoring  to  assist  the 
pastors  in  this  work  of  instruction  by  publishing,  as  means  allow, 
convenient  texts  for  distribution  in  the  parish.  So  far  the  Liturgi¬ 
cal  Press  is  able  to  offer  at  a  low  cost  the  following  booklets: 
Offetamus,  a  manual  of  the  Ordinary  of  the  Mass  in  Latin  and 
English;  The  Gift  of  Life,  the  rite  of  Baptism  with  translation 
and  notes:  The  Seal  of  the  Spirit,  the  rite  of  Confirmation  with 
translation  and  notes;  The  Rite  of  Christian  Marriage  (ready 
for  press)  ;  The  Funeral  Mass  and  Burial  Service  for  Adults. 
Other  texts  are  in  preparation,  along  with  several  church-rack 
pamphlets,  all  with  the  pupose  of  conveying  a  better  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  liturgical  life.  Our  aims  and  efforts,  in  a  humble  way, 
are  those  of  every  true  lover  of  Jesus  Christ,  namely,  that  the 
King  of  our  hearts  live  in  every  Christian  heart,  uniting  all  in 
the  one  heavenly  family. 

- o - 

Liturgical  From  the  last  1927  number  of  the  Catholic  Choir - 
Briefs  master,  we  note  with  joy  that  this  excellent 

quarterly  is  planning  extensive  improvements  “in 
outward  dress  as  well  as  in  the  subject  matter’’.  The  Catholic 
Choirmaster  has  long  championed  the  best  Catholic  principles  in 
Church  Music.  The  planned  improvements  are  a  happy  sign 
that  its  previous  efforts  have  been  blessed  with  success,  and  that 
the  liturgical  seed  is  being  sown  with  ever  more  energy  and  ex¬ 
pansion  unto  a  worthy  and  extensive  harvest  in  the  Lord. 


The  following  list  of  extant  liturgical  periodicals  is  with 
some  slight  alterations  taken  from  a  recent  issue  of  Bibel  und 
Liturgie: 

A.  Liturgical  Periodicals  for  the  Clergy: 

Ephemerides  liturgicae:  Latin  (at  present  containing  also 
contributions  in  other  languages) .  Vol.  41 ;  bimonthly,  96  pages. 
Edited  by  priests  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Missions.  Rome  (33)  , 
Via  Pompejo  Magno  21,  Italy. 

Les  Questions  liturgiques  et  paroissiales:  French.  Vol.  12;  bi¬ 
monthly,  66  pages.  Edited  by  Benedictine  Abbey  of  Mont  Cesar, 
Louvain,  Belgium. 
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Revue  liturgique  et  monastique:  French.  Vol.  12;  issued 
8  times  a  year,  54  pages.  Edited  by  Benedictine  Abbey  of  Mared- 
sous,  Belgium. 

Vida  cristiana:  Catalan.  Vol.  14;  issued  8  times  a  year, 
48  pages.  Edited  by  Friends  of  Liturgical  Art,  Montsio,  3  bis, 
Barcelona,  Spain. 

Rivista  hturgica:  Italian.  Vol.  10;  monthly,  24  pages. 
Edited  by  Benedictine  Abbey  of  Finalpia,  Genoa,  Italy. 

Tijdschrift  voor  Liturgie:  Dutch.  Vol.  8;  bimonthly,  64 
pages.  Edited  by  Benedictine  Abbey  of  Affiigem,  Hekelgem,  Bel¬ 
gium. 

Opus  Dei:  Portuguese.  Vol.  1;  monthly,  64  pages.  Edited 
by  Benedictines  of  Braga.  Editor:  P.  Antonio  Coelho,  Braga,  Rua 
nova  de  Sousa  107-20,  Portugal. 

B.  Liturgical  Periodicals  also  for  the  Laity: 

Ons  Liturgisch  Tijdschrift:  Dutch  (formerly  the  Liturgisch 
Tijdschrift  of  the  Benedictine  Abbey  of  Mont  Cesar).  Vol.  12; 
issued  8  times  a  year,  32  pages.  Edited  by  the  Association  of  the 
liturgical  societies  of  the  Netherlands.  Rector:  Arnold  Verhoeven, 
Goirle,  Holland. 

Bulletin  parossial  liturgique:  French.  Vol.  9;  weekly  (ap¬ 
pearing  as  a  double  number)  ;  28  or  more  pages.  Edited  by  the 
Benedictine  Abbey  of  St.  Andre,  Lophem-les-Bruges,  Belgium. 

Liturgisch  Parochieblad:  Dutch.  Vol.  9;  weekly  (appear¬ 
ing  as  a  double  number)  ;  16  pages.  Edited  by  the  Benedictine 
Abbey  of  Steenbrugge  b.  Brugge,  Belgium. 

Bolletino  liturgico:  Italian.  Vol.  4;  monthly,  32  pages. 
Editor:  Abbot  Emmanuele  Caronti,  Benedictine  Abbey  of  S. 
Giovanni  Evangelista,  Parma.  Published  by  Palazzo  Vescovile, 
Vincenza,  Italy. 

La  vie  liturgique:  French.  Vol.  4;  issued  8  times  a  year:  20 
or  more  pages.  Edited  by  L’abbe  E.  Moureau,  rue  Carlier  5, 
Liege,  Belgium. 

Ambrosius  (Bolletino  liturgico  Ambrosiano)  :  Italian.  Vol. 
3;  monthly,  20  pages.  Edited  by  the  Seminary  of  Milan,  Piazza 
Duomo  16,  Milan  (104),  Italy. 

Bibel  und  Liturgie:  Vol.  1;  fortnightly,  28  pages.  Editor: 
Prof.  Dr.  Pius  Parsch,  Klosterneuburg  b.  Wien,  Austria. 

Caldey  Notes:  English.  Vol.  18:  monthly.  Published  by 
the  Caldey  Benedictines,  Caldey  Island,  Tenby,  South  Wales. 

Orate  Fratres. 
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C.  Liturgical  Art  Periodicals: 

La  vie  et  les  arts  liturgiques:  French.  Since  1913.  Reap¬ 
pearing  again  Jan.  1928;  bimonthly.  Edited  by  the  Benedictine 
Abbey  of  Farnborough,  Hants,  England  (after  1928,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  Questions  liturgiques  et  patoissiales,  published  by 
the  Benedictine  Abbey  of  Mont  Cesar) . 

Musica  sacra:  German,  “for  church  music  and  liturgy”. 
Vol.  57;  monthly,  32  pages..  Editor:  Prof.  Dr.  Carl  Weinmann, 
Kirchenmusikschule  Regensburg.  Published  by  Pustet,  Regens¬ 
burg,  Bavaria, 

Revue  pratique  de  Liturgie  et  de  Musique  sacree:  French. 
Editor:  Abbe  I.  Delporte,  La  Madeleine,  Lille,  France. 

L’artisan  liturgique:  French.  Vol,  1;  bimonthly,  32  pages. 
Edited  by  Societe  liturgique,  Nimes  (Card) ,  1 6  rue  Fenelon, 
France, 


The  monthly  “Jottings  from  a  Catholic  Mission  Doctor”, 
of  Mariannhill,  Natal,  South  Africa,  relate  the  following  inci¬ 
dent  in  issue  No.  7  (August  1927)  :  “One  of  our  last  journeys 
in  the  car  was  also  not  on  a  medical  errand,  but  was  undertaken 
in  order  to  convey  a  Bishop  and  two  Benedictine  nuns  to  a  mis¬ 
sion  100  miles  distant,  where  two  Native  girls  were  to  receive 
the  Dominican  habit.  The  ceremony  was  a  most  interesting  and 
edifying  one — well  worth  200  miles  of  travelling  to  witness. 
On  the  way  home — it  was  August  14th — as  we  sat  at  the  wheel 
of  our  car  speeding  across  the  veld,  we  had  the  wholly  unex¬ 
pected  treat  of  hearing  the  First  Vespers  of  Our  Lady’s  Assump¬ 
tion  being  sung — every  word  of  the  text  and  every  note  of  the 
solemn  plain  chant — from  the  back  seat  of  the  car.  We  feel 
that  those  8  or  9  miles  of  road,  which  received  such  a  special 
hallowing,  will  always  seem  to  us  in  the  future  a  little  different 
from  other  roads.” 


Some  weeks  ago  Cardinal  O’Connell  issued  a  strong  pro¬ 
hibition  against  the  recital  of  secular  hymns,  in  particular  of  “The 
Beautiful  Isle  of  Somewhere”  at  Catholic  funeral  services.  “The 
Catholic  ritual,”  said  his  Eminence,  “is  so  noble,  so  sublime,  that 
only  a  vulgar  mind  could  be  guilty  of  insulting  it  with  such 
trash,” 
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lUS  XI,  when  he  was  still  Father  Achille  Ratti, 
scaled  Monte  Rosa  from  the  Italian  side,  his  party 
being  the  first  to  achieve  that  difiicult  feat.  When 
near  the  goal,  while  waiting  on  the  ice  for  morning 
to  come,  he  heard  an  avalanche  far  below.  The 
distant  roar  and  rumble,  a  challenge  to  the  starry  Alpine  still¬ 
ness,  sounded  to  the  daring  climber  like  that  wherewith  Dante’s 
angel  came  towards  the  gates  of  Dis:  II  fracasso  d’un  suon 
pien  di  spavento  (the  crash  of  a  sound  filled  with  frightening). 

Let  us  follow  that  avalanche,  not  only  to  the  limit  where 
its  mad  rush  at  last  was  stilled,  but  to  that  spot  in  the  remotest 
valley  where  its  last  echo  was  heard.  The  peasant  in  his  hut, 
who  on  his  bed  of  straw  half-heard  through  his  sleep  that  last 
faint  reverberation, — that  dreaming  peasant,  contrasted  with  the 
dauntless  toiler  who  listens  up  there  near  the  stars,  is  an  image 
of  this  sleepy  modern  world,  into  whose  dreaming  comfort  there 
still  float  echoes,  faint  but  recognizable,  of  bygone  ages  of  hero¬ 
ism,  when  men  still  scaled  the  mountain  heights  and  sat  en¬ 
throned  above  the  avalanche. 


Is  the  image  exaggerated?  I  hope  not.  Most  certainly,  also 

in  our  day,  the  race  of  giants  is  not  extinct.  Also  at  this  mo¬ 

ment,  as  in  the  days  of  old,  there  are  those  who  have  reached 
the  heights  of  Penance,  where  the  avalanche  no  longer  terrorizes 
but  rather  entrances.  But  as  a  body  we  have  long  since  lost 

that  sense  of  daring,  that  longing  for  the  mountain  tops,  that 

thirst  for  the  music  beneath  the  stars,  and  are  well  content  with 
the  pleasant  valley,  with  the  comfortable  dwelling,  where  hcro- 
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ism  is  something  to  be  read  about  and  dreamed  over,  not  some¬ 
thing  to  be  attained  by  severe  and  solemn  effort. 

If  betwecen  these  two — the  Pope  there  on  high  and  the 
peasant  below — if  between  these  two  we  insert  the  coward,  who 
derides  mountain  climbing  in  every  shape  and  form,  we  have 
the  image  that  underlies  this  paper.  We  shall  listen,  first  to  the 
old-time  enthusiasm  for  fasting,  then  to  the  cowardly  mocker, 
thirdly  to  the  modern  defender  who  echoes  its  ancient  glories. 

The  Voice  on  the  Mountain  Tops.  “The  power  of  fasting 
it  was  that  brought  Moses  to  the  top  of  the  mountain.  He 
would  never  have  dared  to  climb  to  that  smoking  summit,  to 
enter  into  that  darkness,  were  he  not  fortified  by  fasting.  Fast¬ 
ing  it  was  that  gave  him  the  commandments,  written  by  the 
finger  of  God  on  tables  of  stone.  Again  it  was  fasting,  there 
upon  the  mountain,  that  reconciled  God,  while  far  below  glut¬ 
tony  was  leading  the  people  into  idolatry  and  contamination. 
The  people,  says  the  Book,  sat  down  to  eat  and  drink  and  rose 
up  to  play.  Behold  the  persevering  labors  of  forty  days,  where¬ 
in  the  servant  of  God  had  without  ceasing  fasted  and  prayed, 
all  cancelled  and  brought  to  naught  by  this  people's  one  fit  of 
revelry. 

“What  was  it  that  contaminated  Esau,  and  made  him  the 
slave  of  his  brother?  Was  it  not  that  one  morsel  of  food  in 
return  for  which  he  sold  his  birthright?  And  what  prayer  was 
it  that  gave  Samuel  to  his  mother?  Was  it  not  prayer  offered 
with  fasting?  And  the  mighty  Samson,  what  was  it  that  ren¬ 
dered  him  unconquerable?  Was  it  not  the  fasting  wherewith 
he  was  conceived  in  his  mother’s  womb?  Fasting  conceived  the 
strong  man,  fasting  nourished  him,  fasting  made  him  what  he 
was.  Surely  that  is  the  meaning  of  what  the  angel  enjoined 
upon  his  mother,  namely,  that  he  should  touch  nothing  that 
comes  from  the  vine,  no  wine,  no  kind  of  strong  drink. 

“In  one  word,  then,  fasting  begets  the  prophet,  strengthens 
and  steels  the  warrior,  gives  wisdom  to  the  lawgiver.  Fasting 
is  the  best  guard  of  the  soul,  the  trustworthy  comrade  of  the 
body,  it  is  weapon  and  fortress  to  the  soldier,  daily  exercise  to 
the  athlete  and  prizefighter.  Fasting  it  is  that  sends  temptation 
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fleeing,  that  gives  us  the  armor  of  godliness,  that  dwelleth  with 
sobriety,  that  buildeth  up  self-control.  Fasting  it  is  that  guaran¬ 
tees  strength  in  time  of  war,  contentment  in  time  of  peace.  Fast¬ 
ing  it  is  that  maketh  the  monk  holy,  that  bringeth  the  priest 
to  perfection.  For  without  fasting  it  is  not  permitted  to  approach 
the  Sacrifice,  not  merely  under  the  mysterious  and  true  worship 
of  God  which  now  prevails,  but  also  under  that  wherein  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Law  sacrifice  was  offered  in  figure.  Fasting  it  was 
that  lifted  Elias  up  so  high  that  he  could  behold  the  great  Vision. 
For  it  was  after  forty  days  of  fasting  had  purified  his  soul  that, 
as  far  may  be  to  man  allowed,  he  was  privileged  there  in  the 
cavern  to  see  God.  And  when  once  more  Moses  received  the  law, 
it  was  again  fasting  that  led  him  on.  Finally  look  at  one  great 
contrast.  On  the  one  hand  the  Ninivites,  who  escaped  that  God- 
threatened  destruction  only  by  compelling  the  very  brutes  to  fast. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Israelites  whose  limbs  fell  lifeless  in  the 
desert,  because  instead  of  fasting  they  hankered  for  meats.” 

Isn’t  the  above  passage,  taken  from  Matins  on  Laetare  Sun¬ 
day,  in  fullest  harmony  with  all  you  have  read  of  those  early 
centuries  of  heroic  self-denial  to  follow  Christ?  As  day  by  day 
you  turn  the  leaves  of  your  missal,  and  gaze  through  Introit, 
and  Collect,  and  Epistle,  and  Gospel,  as  through  so  many  win¬ 
dows  out  upon  the  livesi,  of  our  forefathers  in  the  faith,  do  you 
not  seem  to  behold  a  people  accustomed  to  the  stern  and  solemn 
joys  of  mountain  climbing?  “Blow  the  trumpet,  sanctify  a  fast, 
call  a  solemn  assembly,  gather  together  the  people,  sanctify  the 
church,  assemble  the  ancients,  gather  together  the  little  ones  and 
them  that  suck  at  the  breasts:  let  the  bridegroom  go  forth  from 
his  bed  and  the  bride  out  of  her  bride-chamber.”  This  trumpet 
call  of  Ash  Wednesday,  sounded  by  Joel  centuries  before,  is  the 
lofty  intonation  of  the  glorious  symphony  on  fasting,  which 
resounds  across  the  Forty  Days,  and  which  on  Laetare  Sunday, 
from  the  eloquent  lips  of  St,  Basil,  rises  into  one  of  its  most 
triumphant  strains. 

Cowards  Mock  the  Mountain-Climber.  Do  you  see  the 
smile  of  contempt  that  has  gathered  on  the  lips  of  the  modern 
humanitarian,  as  from  a  safe  distance  he  has  listened  to  the  notes 
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of  triumph  floating  down  from  the  mountain?  That  ancient 
Gospel  of  self-denial,  that  world- wide  movement  to  penance, 
that  universal  onrush  to  the  mountain  heights  of  freedom — what 
is  it  all  to  him?  "Superstition,”  he  exclaims.  "Superstition” 
again;  and  a  third  time:  "Superstition”.  The  word  runs  like 
a  red  thread  through  the  pages  of  ‘solemn  sneering’  wherewith 
Gibbon  makes  Christianity  responsible  for  the  decline  and  fall 
of  the  Roman  Empire.  And  today’s  prophet  of  humanitarianism, 
H.  G.  Wells,  writes  the  Outline  of  History  as  a  war-cry  against 
Superstition,  that  is,  against  Christianity.  Far  from  climbing  to 
the  mountain  of  self-denial  man  shall  henceforth  dwell  peace¬ 
ably  in  the  valley  of  self-adoration.  Every  pathway  that  leads 
to  the  penitential  heights,  every  opening  that  might  lead  to  God, 
to  eternity,  to  the  next  world,  is  to  be  sealed  as  by  a  flaming 
sword  with  the  word  "Superstition”.  "We  must  not  worry  as 
to  whether  there  is  a  God  or  not.  God  does  not  matter.  Leave 
God  alone.  Leave  eternity  alone.  Leave  the  next  world 
alone.  Even  if  there  is  a  next  world,  it  does  not  concern 
us.  This  is  the  world  that  matters.  Heaven  is  a  dream. 
This  world  is  a  fact.  We  must  therefore  confine  our  atten¬ 
tion  to  it.” — "No  longer  would  men  weep  and  whine  be¬ 
neath  the  Cross  of  Christ.  Christianity  has  taught  men  to  ac¬ 
cept  suffering.  They  shall  now  be  taught  to  resist  it  and  con¬ 
quer.  No  longer  shall  men  be  martyred  for  the  faith  of  Christ, 
for  faith  shall  be  no  more.  For  nigh  upon  two  thousand  years 
men  have  been  enslaved  by  the  Christian  superstition.” 

Reader,  could  there  be  a  greater  contrast?  "Nations  of  the 
world,”  so  sounds  the  trumpet  of  ancient  heroism,  "nations  of 
the  world,  achieve  your  freedom.  Climb  the  mountain  of  fast¬ 
ing  and  self-denial  up  to  God.” — "No,”  says  the  groveller  in 
the  modern  slough  of  comfort,  "not  so.  Follow  not  the  road  of 
fasting  and  self-denial.  Follow  what  other  path  you  will,  only 
not  that  of  Christianity.  Be  wise.  Leave  this  mountain  climbing 
to  fools.” 

Modern  Echoes  of  Ancient  Enthusiasm.  We  shudder  at 
the  depths  of  degradation  into  which  this  modern  world  is  fall¬ 
ing.  But  we  shiver  too,  do  we  not,  at  the  thought  of  re-creating 
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the  heroism  of  the  past?  We  too  breathe  the  air  that  is  around 
us.  We  too,  more  than  we  are  aware,  share  the  prejudices  against 
self-denial  wherewith  an  anti-Christian  literature  has  infested  the 
world.  Is  it  for  this  reason  that  Providence  is  opening  the  ears 
of  those  outside  to  hear  at  least  the  echoes  of  the  past?  “I  freely 
confess,”  says  Chesterton  {Orthodoxy,  p.  18),  “all  the  idiotic 
ambitions  of  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century.  I  did,  like  all 
other  solemn  little  boys,  try  to  be  in  advance  of  the  age.  Like 
them  I  tried  to  be  some  ten  minutes  in  advance  of  the  truth. 
And  I  found  that  I  was  eighteen  hundred  years  behind  it.”  Is 
it  for  this  reason  that  the  Vatican  Council  was  so  insistent  on 
the  rights  of  reason  in  religious  matters,  even  to  the  extent  of 
discovering  the  existence  of  God,  the  supreme  lawgiver?  Let  us, 
then,  who  shudder  at  the  loud-mouthed  and  cowardly  blasphe¬ 
mies  of  humanitarianism,  but  who  also  shiver  before  the  beauti¬ 
ful  toilsome  heights  of  the  Forty  Days  of  fasting — let  us  begin 
by  giving  ear  to  the  echoes  around  us  in  the  natural  order  of 
that  stern  joy  in  self-denial  which,  in  creating  the  Ages  of  Faith, 
likewise  created  modern  civilization.  To  this  end,  I  select  a 
passage  from  Foerster’s  Jugendlehre  (Guide  for  Youth,  pp.  285, 
286). 

“Another  good  exercise  in  attaining  self-control  is  that  of 
standing  thirst  a  long  time,  on  a  big  hike,  for  example.  This 
is  a  good  way  to  keep  from  becoming  a  slave  to  one’s  appetite. 
Also  for  health  this  practice  is  good,  because  it  is  a  bad  thing  to 
drink  much  on  a  long  walk.  I  do  not  mean  that  you  should 
never  allow  yourselves  a  drink.  But  from  time  to  time  we  ought 
to  find  out  whether  we  are  still  masters  in  our  own  house.  Great 
mountain  climbers  test  themselves  from  time  to  time  by  letting 
themselves  down  with  one  knee,  while  holding  the  other  leg 
straight  forward.  They  want  to  be  sure  that  the  knee  muscles 
still  obey  the  will.  In  the  same  way,  we  all  ought  occasionally 
to  test  ourselves,  to  see  if  our  will  power  is  still  strong  enough 
to  deny  ourselves,  or  whether  the  itch  of  appetite  guides  all  our 
actions.  The  commandment  of  fasting  found  in  so  many  reli¬ 
gions  has  also  this  good  purpose:  To  give  a  man  opportunity 
for  strengthening  his  will  power.  Just  as  your  older  brothers 
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arc  called  in  each  year  for  some  weeks  of  military  service,  so  that 
they  may  not  forget  how  to  shoot  and  to  ride,  thus  ought  you 
occasionally  to  call  yourselves  in  for  a  period  of  self-imposed 
fasting.” 

While  this  passage  still  sounds  in  your  ears,  turn  to  your 
Missal.  Run  rapidly  over  the  Lenten  liturgy,  pausing  to  note 
more  closely  the  Collect,  that  sums  up  in  each  Mass  the  petitions 
of  redeemed  mankind.  Do  you  not  feel  yourself  turning  from 
echo  to  original?  From  something  softer  and  milder  to  some¬ 
thing  more  stern  and  solemn?  From  something  that  is  unutter¬ 
ably  mischievous  if  it  be  made  substitute  for  the  original,  but 
likewise  indispensably  beneficial  if  it  be  looked  upon  as  inter¬ 
pretation  of  that  original?  Let  us  listen  to  one  of  this  long  series 
of  Collects,  and  then  conclude.  We  choose  that  of  the  Saturday 
after  Ash  Wednesday.  ‘‘Be  present,  O  Lord,  to  our  supplications, 
and  grant  that  with  devoted  service  we  may  celebrate  this  solemn 
fast,  ordained  as  wholesome  remedy  to  cure  our  bodies  and  our 
souls,” 

Happy  you  and  I,  dear  reader,  if  these  echoes  from  without 
of  our  own  glorious  past  reach  our  cowardly  hearts,  and  call  to 
our  faces  at  least  a  blush  of  shame.  In  the  midst  of  a  society 
that  is  rapidly  returning  to  paganism,  or  rather  sinking  still 
lower  into  a  practical  atheism,  what  hope  is  left  to  regenerate 
the  world?  Nothing  but  a  return  to  the  fulness  of  Christianity, 
culminating  in  congregational  observance  of  Lent,  corporate  cele¬ 
bration  of  the  Lenten  liturgy,  a  seven  weeks  encampment  on  the 
mountain  of  Penance,  a  yearly  campaign  for  freedom  under  the 
new-crowned  King  of  the  World. 

Patrick  Cummins,  O.  S.  B., 

Conception  Abbey,  Mo. 
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N  previous  articles  we  considered  how  the  incarnate 
Word,  in  obedience  to  the  eternal  counsel  of  the 
Godhead,  established  the  Church  as  His  mystical 
body  for  the  completion  of  His  redemptive  mission,^ 
how  this  task  is  accomplished  by  the  sanctification 
of  man  and  the  glorification  of  God  in  the  liturgical  life  of  the 
Church,”  and  how  the  Holy  Ghost  as  its  life-principle  animates 
the  mystical  body.”  We  shall  now  examine  in  greater  detail  how 
the  grand  scheme  of  redemption  affects  the  liturgical  life  of  the 
individual  child  of  God.  This  question  leads  us  directly  to  the 
stupendous  mystery  of  the  sacraments  bequeathed  to  us  by  Jesus 
Christ.  When  the  Savior  died  on  Calvary  for  a  sinful  and  help¬ 
less  world,  fallen  humanity  was  again  raised  up  to  look  heaven¬ 
ward  with  an  assured  hope.  But  thereby  individual  man  did 
not  yet  possess  the  fruits  of  the  redemption.  He  was  not  yet 
of  the  race  of  the  Second  Adam,  which  is  a  spiritual  race  and 
whose  life-principle  is  the  Spirit  of  God.  There  was  need  that 
man  be  re-born  “by  water  and  the  Holy  Ghost’’  to  newness  of 
life. 

Beholding  the  wretchedness  of  man  and  his  inability,  not 
only  to  renew  himself,  but  even  to  persevere  unaided  on  the  lofty 
plane  of  spiritual  life,  the  God-Man  in  His  divine  wisdom  and 
love  deigned  to  institute  the  sacraments  as  a  special  means  of 
grace.  By  their  efficacy  man  would  be  regenerated  and  enabled, 
if  he  so  choose,  to  become  worthy  to  enjoy  in  proportionate 
measure  the  triumph  and  glory  of  the  redemption.  Baptism 
was  given  for  man’s  regeneration:  Confirmation  for  a  support 
in  the  combat  with  the  enemies  of  his  soul:  Penance  for  regain¬ 
ing  the  source  of  spiritual  life,  if  lost  by  sin:  Holy  Eucharist  for 
a  nourishment  unto  growth  in  the  new  life  of  grace:  Holy  Orders 
for  administering  the  special  means  of  grace  entrusted  to  His 
Church  by  Christ:  Extreme  Unction  for  healing  the;  ills  of  soul 
and  body;  Matrimony  for  enabling  parents  to  remain  faithful 
to  their  duties  in  the  sacred  state  of  wedlock.  It  was  the  ex- 

See  Orate  Fratree,  vol.  II,  p.  6ff. 
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cessive  charity,  as  well  as  the  deep  human  sympathy,  of  our 
divine  brother,  Jesus  Christ,  that  prompted  Him  to  bestow  these 
great  gifts  of  grace  upon  us.  We  shall  therefore  attempt  to  under¬ 
stand  more  appreciatingly  the  depth  of  this  love  and  sympathy 
by  viewing  the  purpose  of  their  institution  in  the  wider  frame¬ 
work  of  the  liturgical  life  of  the  Church.  For  the  present  let 
us  dwell  on  the  first  and  most  important  of  the  sacraments, 
Baptism. 

The  first  head  of  the  human  race  by  original  sin  had  lost 
the  state  of  primitive  justice  and  forfeited  all  claim  to  super¬ 
natural  gifts,  both  for  himself  and  for  his  offspring.  In  Christ, 
the  Second  Adam,  man  is  restored  to  spiritual  life,  to  sonship 
of  God,  and  the  inheritance  of  heaven.  “Since  by  a  man  [came] 
death,  by  a  man  also  [cometh]  resurrection  from  the  dead.  For 
as  in  Adam  all  die,  so  in  Christ  all  shall  be  made  to  live’’  ( 1  Cor. 
15,  21f.).  The  life-giving  and  redeeming  work  of  Christ  estab¬ 
lishes  Him  with  equal  right  as  the  protoparent  of  a  race  unto 
a  new  life,  just  as  Adam  was  the  first  father  of  a  mortal  race. 
“The  last  Adam  became  a  life-giving  spirit’’  (Ibid.  v.  45). 

It  is  through  Baptism,  the  sacrament  of  regeneration,  that 
man  is  transformed  and  spiritually  renewed,  is  become  a  nev/ 
creature.  “If  then,  any  man  be  in  Christ,  he  is  a  new  creature’’ 
(2  Cor.  5,  17).  We  are  in  Christ  through  Baptism.  “For  all 
of  you  who  were  baptized  into  Christ,  have  put  on  Christ  .  . 
ye  are  all  one  person  in  Christ  Jesus’’  (Gal.  3,  27f.).  The  figure 
of  “putting  on  Christ’’  was  familiar  to  the  early  Christians  from 
their  knowledge  of  the  mystery  religions,  where  the  custom  of 
putting  on  the  symbolic  costume  of  the  god  signified  an  intimate 
union  with  the  deity. ^  “But  he  that  cleaveth  to  the  Lord  is  one 
spirit  [with  him]  .  .  .  Know  you  not  that  your  body  is  the 
temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost  who  is  within  you,  whom  you  have 
from  God?’’  (1  Cor.  6,  17.  19).  In  Baptism,  whereby  the  Holy 
Ghost  is  first  infused  into  our  souls,  we  become  one  in  spirit 
with  Christ,  for  God  has  called  us  “into  the  fellowship  of  his 
Son’’  (1  Cor.  1,  9). 

From  this  intimate  mystical  union  with  Christ  result  the 

1  Cf.  Doelgcr,  Ichthnu,  p.  115ff. 
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practical  effects  of  Baptism,  the  first  of  which  is  death  to  sin. 
“Know  ye  not,  that  as  many  of  us  as  were  baptized  unto  Christ 
Jesus,  were  baptized  unto  his  death?  We  were  buried  therefore 
with  him  through  this  baptism  unto  death,  that  as  Christ  was 
raised  from  the  dead  through  the  glory  of  the  Father,  so  we 
also  should  walk  in  newness  of  life.  For  if  we  have  become  one 
with  him  in  the  likeness  of  his  death,  why,  then,  we  shall  also 
be  in  likeness  of  his  resurrection.  For  this  we  know,  that  our 
old  man  hath  been  crucified  with  him,  in  order  that  our  sinful 
body  may  be  brought  to  naught,  and  ourselves  no  longer  be 
slaves  to  sin’’  (Rom.  6,  3-6).  By  the  principle  of  solidarity 
the  death  of  Christ  and  His  glorious  resurrection  implied  re¬ 
demption  and  victory  for  all  mankind;  but  only  in  mystical 
fellowship  with  Christ  as  produced  by  the  rite  of  Baptism  does 
the  individual  Christian  participate  in  the  fruits  of  Christ’s  pas¬ 
sion  and  glory.  Lattey  summarizes  this  process  of  man’s  mys¬ 
tical  union  with  Christ  in  these  words  J  “With  Christ  and  in 
Christ  he  must  be  crucified,  that  is,  his  flesh,  the  ‘old  man’,  must 
be  crucified  with  its  passions;  with  Christ  and  in  Christ  he  is 
buried:  with  Christ  and  in  Christ  he  arises  from  beneath  the 
waters  of  baptism  as  from  the  grave,  in  the  glory  of  a  new  and 
risen  life,  which  is  Christ  living  within  him  (Gal.  II.  20).” 

Another  effect  of  Baptism,  resulting  from  the  presence  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  soul  of  regenerated  man  in  mystical  union 
with  Christ,  is  the  intimate  relation  with  God  the  Father,  called 
adoptive  sonship.  This  prerogative,  lost  by  the  first  child  of 
God  in  paradise,  is  restored  in  Baptism  with  a  more  personal 
claim.  For  those  who  are  baptized  are  become  “all  one  person 
in  Christ  Jesus”  (Gal.  3,  28)  through  the  indwelling  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  because  “as  many  as  are  led  by  the  Spirit  of  God, 
these  are  the  Sons  of  God”  (Rom.  8,  14).  The  activity 
of  the  Spirit  is  expressed  in  Gal.  4,  6  (cf.  Rom.  8,  15)  :  “And 
because  ye  are  sons,  God  hath  sent  forth  the  Spirit  of  his  Son 
into  our  hearts,  crying,  Abba,  Father!”  Here  the  conjunction 
“because”  does  not  mean  to  convey  the  idea  that  the  reception 
of  the  divine  Spirit  is  subsequent  to  the  adoption,  but  that  the 

1  Westminster  Version  of  the  SS.  N.  T.  III.  App.  III.  Ft.  II.  p.  247. 
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personal  indwelling  of  the  Holy  Ghost  is  emphasized  over  and 
above  the  reception  of  the  “spirit  of  adoption”  (Rom.  8,  15),  as 
a  supernatural  quality  superadded  to  man  in  Baptism,  where  we 
“have  been  sealed  with  the  Holy  Spirit  of  the  promise”  (Eph,  1, 
13).  The  seal  is  actually  a  new  form  of  quality  of  being. 

The  rightful  claim  arising  from  divine  sonship  is  the  in¬ 
heritance  of  heaven.  Let  us  recall  the  assurance:  “The  Spirit 
himself  beareth  witness  with  our  spirit,  that  we  are  the  children 
of  God.  And  if  children,  heirs  also:  heirs  of  God  and  joint- 
heira  with  Christ”  (Rom.  8,  16f. ;  cf.  Gal.  4,  7;  Eph.  1,  14). 
But  how  can  this  frail  humanity  of  ours,  although  elevated  by 
the  presence  of  the  Holy  Ghost  within  our  mortal  bodies,  ever 
become  partaker  of  the  heavenly  glory?  By  the  power  of  the 
Spirit.^  “Whom  he  [God]  hath  justified,  them  he  hath  also 
glorified”  (Rom.  8,  30).  The  transformation  from  the  “old 
man”  of  sin  to  the  “new  creature”  through  the  sacrament  of 
Baptism,  if  it  continue  by  man’s  faithful  co-operation  with  the 
workings  of  the  Spirit  within  him,  is  the  surest  guarantee  of 
eternal  glory  for  body  and  soul.  To  this  effect  are  we  admonished 
to  strive  after  perfect  Christlikeness:  “Even  as  we  have  borne  the 
likeness  of  the  earthly,  so  let  us  bear  the  likeness  of  the  heavenly” 
(1  Cor.  15,  49).  Then  shall  our  transformation  culminate  in 
the  glory  of  heaven  at  our  resurrection:  “For  if  we  have  become 
one  with  him  [Christ]  in  likeness  of  his  death,  why,  then,  we 
shall  also  be  in  likeness  of  his  resurrection”  (Rom.  6,  5).  For 
indeed  “our  country  is  in  the  heavens,  whence  we  eagerly  await 
as  saviour  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  will  transform  the  body 
of  our  lowliness,  that  it  may  be  one  with  the  body  of  his  glory” 
(Phil.  3,  20f.:  cf.  1  Cor.  15,  50ff.). 

What  a  marvellous  efficacy,  therefore,  is  implied  by  the  simple 
rite  of  Baptism!  What  a  meaning  of  the  utmost  consequence 
resulting  from  our  initiation  into  mystical  fellowship  with  Christ 
in  His  Church!  What  joy  and  consolation  the  Church’s  liturgy 
begins  to  unfold  by  its  first  solemn  rite  before  the  eyes  of  the 
re-born  child  of  God!  What  reason  for  the  joy  the  Church  ex¬ 
presses  in  her  jubilant  canticle  Exultet  on  Holy  Saturday:  “O 


1  See  Orato  Fratres,  vol.  II.  p.  71ff. 
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truly  needful  sin  of  Adam,  which  was  blotted  out  by  the  death 
of  Christ!  O  happy  fault,  which  deserved  to  possess  such  and 
so  great  a  Redeemer!” 

With  this  understanding  of  the  purpose  and  graces  of  Bap¬ 
tism  we  should  often  read  the  impressive  words  of  the  ritual, 
that  accompany  the  ceremonies  of  this  wonderful  sacrament.* 
And  then  a  whole-hearted  renewal  of  our  baptismal  vows  will 
strengthen  us  in  the  life  according  to  the  Spirit  and  will  help  to 
render  our  lives  daily  more  conformable  to  that  of  our  divine 
brother  Jesus  Christ.  ‘‘The  charity  of  Christ  contraineth  us, 
since  we  judge  thus,  that  one  died  for  all  .  .  .  that  they  may 
no  longer  live  to  themselves,  but  to  him  who  died  for  them  and 
was  raised  from  the  dead”  (2  Cor.  5,  14f.). 

Basil  Stegmann,  O.  S.  B. 

St.  John’s  Abbey. 

^  For  a  good  translation,  see  The  Gift  of  I<ife,  Popular  Liturgical  Library. 


“We  are  led  to  declare  with  full  right  that  the 
liturgy  is,  so  to  speak,  the  basis,  the  element,  and 
the  essential  condition  of  the  Christian  life.  We 
can  therefore  say  that,  since  by  reason  of  our 
Baptism  we  are  bound  to  live  the  supernatural  life 
of  the  society  of  which  we  are  members,  and  since 
this  life  manifests  itself  by  the  service  of  God,  the 
liturgy  {from  the  Creek  for  SERVE)  is  an  essen¬ 
tial  part  of  OUR  VOCATION  as  Christians.” — Dom 
Moreau. 
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ROSTRATION  as  an  attitude  for  prayer  is  something 
that  scarcely  enters  into  the  lives  of  western  Catholics. 
True  they  see  the  priests  lie  prostrate  at  the  opening 
of  the  Good  Friday  services,  or  during  the  litanies 
on  Holy  Saturday,  or  on  a  few  rarer  occasions.  But 
that  an  entire  congregation  should  again  and  again  and  again 
prostrate  themselves  and  kiss  the  ground  in  token  of  penance — 
that  would  be  not  only  a  novel  Lenten  service,  but  a  reality  far 
harder  on  flesh  and  blood  than  the  Way  of  the  Cross  as  we 
make  it.  Once  yearly  at  Mid-Lent  the  Catholics  of  the  Byzantine 
rite  hold  a  long  penitential  service,  during  which  the  Great  Canon 
of  St.  Andrew  of  Crete  is  recited  as  an  accompanying  text  for 
innumerable  prostrations.  This  service  greatly  edified  the  writer 
when  he  once  assisted  at  it. 

The  church  was  cold  that  evening,  quite  cold,  so  that  the 
pastor  insisted  that  the  visiting  clergy  wear  overcoats  over  their 
cassocks.  Save  for  a  few  candles  on  the  altar,  and  lights  for  the 
priest  and  cantor,  the  church  was  unlighted.  The  congregation 
was  made  up  mostly  of  women  and  children,  but  there  was  a 
good  scattering  of  men  on  their  side  of  the  nave.  After  a  mo¬ 
ment  of  preparatory  prayer,  the  entire  congregation  left  the  pews 
and  stood  in  the  aisles.  The  cantor  began  the  Canon,  the  priest, 
standing  before  the  altar,  made  the  response  and  invited  the 
people  to  prostrate  themselves  before  the  Lord.  At  once  men, 
women,  and  children  fell  upon  their  knees,  then  bowed  down 
and  kissed  the  floor.  Immediately  they  rose  again  to  a  standing 
position.  A  versicle  or  two,  the  response,  the  prostration. 

Some  versicles,  a  response,  a  prostration:  repeated  over  and 
over  for  well  over  three  hours — that  is  the  brief  narrative  of  the 
external  features  of  this  service.  But  to  know  even  in  a  frag¬ 
mentary  manner  the  text  of  these  innumerable  most  touching 
prayers,  to  see  the  fervor  and  devotedness  of  the  people,  to  watch 
their  constantly  increasing  struggle  against  fatigue — these  make 
this  service  a  very  impressive  one  indeed. 
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St,  Andrew’s  Great  Canon  is  composed  of  nine  separate 
odes,  in  construction  much  like  the  Psalms.  In  general  each  ode 
contains  a  short  introductory  part  made  up  of  petitions  to  our 
Lady,  our  Lord  and  the  Holy  Trinity,  and  the  ode  proper,  a 
series  of  exclamatory  self -accusations  and  cries  for  mercy,  for  for¬ 
giveness.  The  entire  history  of  God’s  dealings  with  mankind, 
as  recorded  in  Holy  Writ,  is  reviewed:  the  great  characters  of 
the  inspired  pages  are  summoned  one  by  one.  With  an  unction 
and  a  flame  of  love  that  make  this  Canon  the  most  august 
monument  of  ancient  oriental  piety,  St.  Andrew  could  find  no 
one  so  vile  in  God’s  eyes  as  himself.  Where  good  existed  in 
others,  he  bewailed  its  deficiency  in  himself:  where  sin  defiled 
others,  he  lamented  that  he  had  sinned  yet  more.  "Above  all 
mortal  men  have  I  sinned:  I  alone  have  sinned  against  Thee: 
but  Thou,  as  God  and  Saviour,  have  mercy  on  my  frame,’’  is 
the  ever-echoing  refrain. 

Thus  in  the  first  ode  Adam  and  Eve  and  Cain  and  Abel 
come  before  us.  The  soul  sees  that  like  Adam,  it,  too,  has 
sinned  and  finds  itself  naked,  stripped  of  the  eternal  kingdom  and 
the  joys  of  the  children  of  God.  “Woe  is  me,  my  wretched 
soul,’’  we  read,  “why  art  thou  become  like  the  primal  Eve? 
Wickedly  hast  thou  looked  on  forbidden  things,  and  sorely  hast 
thou  been  wounded  .  .  .’’  The  cruelty  of  Cain  the  murderer 
had  the  sinner  imitated  towards  his  own  soul  in  stifling  the  life 
of  grace.  The  justice  of  Abel  it  had  not  followed.  These 
thoughts  are  turned  this  way  and  that,  each  new  versicle'  adding 
some  new  motive  for  sorrow.  The  soul  is  the  prodigal  son, 
the  man  fallen  among  robbers,  the  one  great  sinner  the  Lamb 
of  God  came  to  save. 

With  increasing  interest,  as  the  service  progressed,  I  found 
myself  admiring  two  groups  of  children.  The  first  was  the 
sanctuary  boys,  whose  duties  excused  them  from  the  prostrations. 
Straight  as  arrows  they  stood,  holding  their  torches,  immovable 
as  statues.  And  how  cold  the  church  was,  how  long  the  service! 
The  second  group  was  small  boys  and  girls  in  the  front  ranks 
of  the  congregation.  They  probably  understood  very  little  of 
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the  chanting,  or  its  meaning,  but  none  made  the  responses,  or 
the  prostrations,  more  devotedly  than  they. 

Lamech  is  the  first  likeness  of  the  soul  in  the  second  ode. 
Therein  is  bitterly  deplored  that  it  had  acted  not  with  the  up  ¬ 
rightness  of  Seth,  or  Enos,  or  Enoch,  or  Noe.  The  fortunes  of 
Abraham  and  Isaac,  and  the  sad  lot  of  Ismael  and  Agar  next 
present  themselves,  each  supplying  motives  for  tears  of  sorrow. 
“The  ladder  of  Jacob,  that  reaches  from  earth  even  to  heaven, 
O  my  soul,  thou  hast  known:’’  we  read  here,  “why  hast  thou 
not  cherished  piety,  whereby  thou  couldst  walk  in  safety?’’ 

As  typical  of  the  splendid  prayers  addressed  to  our  Lady 
one  might  quote  from  Ode  Four:  “Hail,  fiery  Throne,  hail 
Candlestick  shining  with  lights,  hail  holy  Mountain,  Ark  of 
life.  Tabernacle  of  the  Holy  of  Holies,  Hail!’’ 

So  the  service  or  prayer  progresses  as  argument  is  drawn 
from  the  memory  of  Lia  and  Rachel,  of  Esau  and  Jacob,  and 
the  others.  In  details  one  recounts  the  woes  of  holy  Job.  As 
if  hearing  the  final  trumpet-blasts,  the  penitent  cries  out:  “The 
time  is  nigh,  O  my  soul,  the  time  is  nigh!  Art  thou  not  soli¬ 
citous?  Dost  thou  not  prepare?  Time  urgeth:,  arise!  The  Judge 
is  at  the  door.  As  a  dream,  as  a  flower,  the  span  of  life  run¬ 
neth  on.” 

The  selling  of  Joseph  by  his  brothers,  the  famine  years  in 
Egypt,  the  calling  and  preparation  of  Moses  and  Aaron  form  the 
setting  for  another  ode.  Still  another  bases  itself  on  the  sins  of 
the  chosen  people  in  the  desert.  In  the  sixth  ode  a  series  of 
highly  dramatic  contrasts  are  presented.  The  eight  beatitudes 
are  quoted  one  by  one,  and  their  early  fulfillment  is  shown  in 
characters  from  the  books  of  Judges  and  Kings.  Blessed  are  the 
poor  in  spirit:  and  we  hear  the*  angel  foretelling  to  Manuel  the 
birth  of  Samson.  Blessed  are  they  that  mourn,  blessed  the  meek, 
the  clean  of  heart,  the  persecuted.  Debbora  and  Barac,  Gideon, 
Heli,  Anna  mother  of  Samuel,  the  great  King  David,  all  inspire 
us  with  sorrow  and  with  trust. 

The  service  was  fully  two-thirds  over  now.  The  prostra¬ 
tions  became  harder  and  harder  each  time.  The  people  moved 
much  slower,  and  one  noted  that  they  pulled  themselves  up  by 
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catching  the  ends  of  the  benches.  The  children  were  quite  ex¬ 
hausted  but  kept  up  as  well  as  ever  they  could. 

The  seventh  ode  concerns  itself  with  the  sad  spectacles  of 
Israel’s  kings,  Saul,  David,  Solomon,  all  the  infidelities  and 
treacheries  and  uncleanness  of  Juda’s  line.  The  following  is  its 
concluding  verse  of  praise  to  the  Holy  Trinity:  “Simple,  in¬ 
dividuate  Trinity,  consubstantial,  and  in  nature  single.  Lights 
and  the  Light:  three  holy  Ones  and  one  holy  Thing:  let  the 
triune  God  be  praised./  Praise  the  Truth,  extol  the  Life,  O  my 
soul,  the  God  of  life  and  of  all  things.” 

The  eighth  ode  echoes  the  awful  thunderings  of  the  prophets 
Elias,  Elisaeus,  Jeremias,  Jonas,  Daniel  thrown  to  the  lions.  Proof 
that  this  long  elegy  of  penance  loses  nothing  in  poignancy  as  it 
approaches  its  end  is  furnished  by  an  excerpt  from  this  hymn 
“Like  the  Good  Thief,  I  cry  publicly,  ‘Lord  remember  me’: 
like  Peter  I  weep  bitterly:  like  the  publican  I  cry,  ‘Forgive  me’: 
I  shed  tears  like  the  sinful  woman:  dost  Thou  receive  my  weep¬ 
ing,;  as  of  old  that  of  the  Cananaen  woman.  I  cry  tO;  the  Son 
of  David:  ‘Have  mercy  on  me’:  I  touch  the  edge  of  Thy  gar¬ 
ment  like  the  woman  with  the  issue  of  blood :  I  weep  like  Martha 
andj  Mary  over  Lazarus.  I  break  an  alabaster  vessel  of  tears,  as 
of  ointment,  O  my  Saviour,  over  Thy  head:  I  cry  as  the  woman 
of  sins  seeking  mercy.  I  offer  prayers,  I  beg  forgiveness.  Although 
no  one  has  sinned  as  I  have  sinned,  still,  my  loving  Saviour,  receive 
me  weeping:  receive  me  crying  in  fear  and  in  desire,  ‘To  Thee 
alone  have  I  sinned’:  I  have  wrought  iniquity:  have  mercy  on 
me.” 

The  ninth  and  final  ode  is  illuminated  with  all  the  light 
that  streams  from  the  New  Testament  pages.  Beginning  with 
Bethlehem  scenes  of  Shepherds  and  Magi  and  Innocents,  we  fol¬ 
low  the  history  of  Christ  attending  always  to  His  mercifulness 
in  receiving  sinners.  The  mysteries  of  redemption  are  recounted. 
It  is  with  eyes  turned  eastward  for  the  final  coming  of  Christ 
in  power  and  glory  that  the  last  prostration  is  made.  The  priest 
leaves  the  altar,  the  visiting  clergy  retire,  the  congregation  is  dis¬ 
persing. 
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As  I  went  home  that  evening  I  was  thinking  that  if  Easter 
joys  are  proportionate  to  the  love  of  Christ  that  has  dictated 
personal  sacrifice  during  Lent,  surely  these  Eastern  Catholics  had 
merited  an  abundant  measure  of  peace  and  happiness  against  the 
day  of  Christ’s  resurrection. 

Gerald  Ellard,  S.  J. 

Karnten,  Austria. 


“The  Church  TEACHES  in  the  liturgy,  and  she  does 
so  in  a  practical  and  rational  manner.  It  is  a  law  of 
man,  who  is  soul  residing  in  body,  that  he  get  his 
ideas  from  his  sensations  and  that  he  find  a  stimulus  for 
his  will  in  the  impressions  he  gets  from  without.  But 
in  the  course  of  a  religious  ceremony  in  the  church, 
everything  speaks  to  the  soul  through  the  senses.  The 
windows  and  the  symbolic  paintings,  the  ceremonies 
and  the  rites,  the  acclamations  of  joy  or  the  accents  of 
sorrow,  the  color  and  the  riches  of  the  vestments,;  the 
sacramentals,  for  example  the  candles,  water,  salt  and 
incense  —  all,  in  a  word,  set  in  relief  the  teachings 
which  the  prayers,  the  Epistles,  sequences.  Gospels,  in¬ 
culcate.  It  is  a  chanted  catechism,  a  catechism  in  pictures 
— more  still,  a  living  catechism,  for  Jesus  and  the  Saints 
by  their  examples  and  their  virtues,  which  are  being 
commemorated,  emphasize  the  doctrinal  teaching  of  the 
celebration,  and  by  their  intercession  obtain  for  us  what 
we  demand,  the  power  to  practice  that  which  they  have 
done.”  — Dom  Lefebvre. 
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EHOLD,  now  is  the  acceptable  time,  behold  now  is 
the  day  of  salvation.”  For  weeks,  ever  since  the 
close  of  the  beautiful  Christmas  cycle,  the  entire  com¬ 
munity  has  awaited  these  days  in  anxious  expecta¬ 
tion. 

,  novices  and  candidates  alike,  realize  that  the  Lent 
of  this  year  is  indeed  to  be  for  them  the  acceptable  time.  The 
liturgical  year  has  been  explained  to  them,  and  they  understand 
as  never  before,  how  great,  how  numerous  are  the  graces  that 
will  flow  into  their  hearts  on  that  most  glorious  of  days.  Resur¬ 
rection  Sunday,  if  they  but  prepare  in  the  true  spirit  of  the 
Church. 

The  purple  veil,  covering  the  tabernacle  since  Septuagesima, 
has  told  the  sisters  that  the  holy  season  is  near  at  hand,  and 
all  have  opened  wide  their  hearts  that  the  Spirit  of  God  might 
lead  them  on  in  their  preparation,  for  it  is  their  common  desire 
to  spend  the  days  of  Lent  so,  that  after  having  made  every  pos¬ 
sible  attempt  to  bring  about  an  interior  renovation  they  may 
say  with  the  risen  Savior  on  Easter  Sunday:  ‘‘Resurrexi  et  adhunc 
tecum  sum,  Alleluia — I  arose,  and  I  am  still  with  Thee,  Alleluia.” 

It  is  in  the  early  morning  of  Ash  Wednesday.  The  com¬ 
munity  has  silently  assembled  in  the  chapel.  Prime  has  been  re¬ 
cited,  and  now  the  opening  ceremonies  of  the  holy  season  are 
about  to  take  place.  The  priest,  vested  in  purple  cope  and  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  altar  boys,  enters  the  sanctuary,  ascends  to  the 
Altar  of  God,  and  there  begins  the  sacred  rite,  the  blessing  of 
ashes.  ”0  God,  Who  desirest  not  the  death,  but  the  repentance 
of  sinners,  look  down  most  graciously  upon  the  frailty  of  human 
nature;  and  in  Thy  goodness  vouchsafe  to  bless  these  ashes  which 
we  intend  to  put  upon  our  heads  in  token  of  humility  and  that  we 
may  obtain  pardon:  that  we  who  know  that  we  are  dust,  and  for 
the  demerits  of  our  wickedness  are  to  return  to  dust,  may  deserve 
to  obtain  of  Thy  mercy  the  pardon  of  all  sins,  and  the  rewards 
promised  to  penitents.  Through  Christ  our  Lord,  Amen”  (Second 
prayer) . 
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How  solemn  it  all  is!  The  solemn-grave  tones  of  the  priest 
as  he  chants  the  prayers,  the  responses  of  the  sisters  id  choir,  fill 
each  soul  with  reverential  awe. 

The  blessing  over,  sisters,  novices  and  candidates  approach 
the  sanctuary  to  receive  the  sign  of  mortality.  Then,  conscious 
of  their  nothingness,  their  unworthiness,  they,  in  the  spirit  of 
the  Church,  send  to  heaven  the  earnest  petition:  ‘ 'Convene  nos, 
Deus,  Salat aris  nosterl — Convert  us,  O  God,  our  Savior!” 

Now  follows  the  august  sacrifice  of  the  Mass.  All  present 
join  Christ  in  the  sacrifice  of  Himself  to  His  heavenly  Father, 
by  taking  an  active  part  in  the  celebration  of  these  Sacred  Mys¬ 
teries.  They  say  the  prayers  of  holy  Mass,  together  with  the 
priest,  in  as  far  as  it  is  permissible,  and  all  receive  the  Divine 
Food,  in  the  strength  of  which  they  can  walk  forty  days  and 
forty  nights  unto  the  mount  of  God. 

And  so  it  is  on  each  of  the  succeeding  Lenten  days,  with 
the  exception  af  the  Sundays.  At  six  o’clock  the  community 
recites  Prime,  and  sings  a  hymn,  inviting  the  faithful  to  render 
homage  and  adoration  to  the  heavenly  Father.  Then,  together 
with  the  divine  Highpriest,  they  ascend  to  the  heights  of  the 
Mystic  Calvary,  there  to  join  Him  in  His  sacrifice. 

After  the  holy  Sacrifice  the  sisters  continue  the  hymn,  and 
recite  Tierce.  Thus  they  daily  become  larger,  stronger  cells  of 
the  Mystical  Body  of  Christ.  They  become  more  intimately 
united  to  their  divine  Head,  the  bond  of  union  between  them¬ 
selves  is  strengthened,  and  they  realize  more  and  more  the  pro¬ 
found  meaning  of  the  Postcommunion  of  the  fourth  day  of  Lent: 
“Pour  forth  upon  us,  O  Lord,  the  spirit  of  Thy  love:  that  by 
Thy  mercy  Thou  mayest  make  us  of  one  mind,  whom  Thou 
hast  fed  with  one  bread  from  heaven.” 

The  evening  services  within  the  week  are  in  harmony  with 
the  spirit  of  the  Lenten  season.  The  instruction  on  the  mor¬ 
row’s  Mass  formulary  is  followed  by  the  chanting  of  Vespers 
or  Compline. 

On  Sundays  the  voices  of  all  unite  in  the  chant  of  the 
high  Mass  in  the  morning  and  of  Vespers  in  the  afternoon.  The 
high  Mass,  however,  is  preceded  by  an  explanation  of  the  litur- 
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gical  setting  of  the  day.  The  celebrant  points  out  to  thei  sisters 
the  great  lessons  contained  therein  and  explains  to  them  the  spirit 
of  the  ensuing  week. 

These  explanations,  together  with  those  given  during  the 
week  on  the  Mass  texts  of  the  successive  Lenten  days,  enable 
the  sisters  to  acquire  an  ever-increasing  "sentire  cum  Ecclesia”, 
and  to  begin  each  week  renewed  in  strength  and  courage  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  work  which  they  have  undertaken. 

So  pass  the  days  of  Lententide.  It  draws  to  a  close  and 
the  sacred  days  of  Passiontide  are  here.  The  first  of  these  two 
weeks  is  spent  much  like  those  of  Lententide. 

But  now  Palm  Sunday,  the  day  of  the  divine  Master’s  tri¬ 
umphal  entry  into  Jerusalem,  is  dawning.  From  that  day  of 
glory  and  sorrow  the  desire  and  longing  for  Redemption  grows 
ever  more  intense.  With  Mother  Church  all  hearts  watch  with 
heightening  interest  the  outcome  of  that  great  struggle  between 
tLc  Prince  of  Light  and  the  Prince  of  Darkness. 

The  Novitiate. 

O’Fallon,  Mo. 
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AUDELAIRE  has  defined  a  style  of  decadence  as 
one  “in  which  the  unity  of  the  book  is  decom¬ 
posed  to  give  place  to  the  independence  of  the  page, 
in  which  the  page  is  decomposed  to  give  place  to 
the  independence  of  the  phrase,  and  the  phrase  to 
give  place  to  the  independence  of  the  word.”  Another  has  justly 
observed  that  all  art  is  a  movement  between  the  two  extremes 
of  decadence  and  its  opposite  classicism. 

That  striking  piece  of  literary  criticism  can  be  applied  with 
as  much  propriety  to  civilization  as  to  a  literary  style.  After 
Oswald  Spengler’s  great  study  of  the  growth  and  corruption  of 
civilization,  one  can  assert,  without  shocking  anyone,  that  our 
age  is  at  the  base  and  valley  of  progress,  with  the  hill  it  has 
come  down  behind  and  the  slope  to  ascend  before.  The  marvel¬ 
lous  unit  our  fathers  of  the  Middle  Ages  knew  in  religion,  poli¬ 
tics,  art  and  life  has  been  now  quite  completely  corrupted,  in 
the  sense  that  the  parts  of  things  are  quite  independent  of  their 
relation  to  the  whole.  Scholars  of  the  future,  in  studying  the 
curve  of  the  movement  from  twentieth  century  multiplicy  to  a 
new  unity,  may  perhaps  view  Claudel’s  work  as  marking  the 
advent  of  a  fresh  impetus. 

In  his  play  “The  City”  one  can  see  the  classic  soul  assert¬ 
ing  itself:  but  it  is  a  new  classic  soul  which  attempts  to  cor¬ 
relate,  in  a  grand  style,  the  cells  of  the  organism.  Claudel  would 
ordinate  the  world.  “The  City”  is  the  ordination  of  the  social 
body,  in  that  he  puts  men  and  their  aspirations  in  their  correct 
order  as  God  looks  upon  them,  not  as  men  measure  themselves. 
"They  are  called  wise,”  says  St.  Thomas  quoting  Aristotle,  “who 
put  things  in  their  correct  order  and  govern  them  well.” 

The  City  is  our  civilization  it  its  complexity  of  problems, 
which  Claudel  sees  as  only  one  problem — simple  inadequacy  of 
outlook  and  the  external  expression  of  that  inadequacy.  The 
persons  of  the  drama  arc  so  many  dominant  ideas  which  live  in 
the  ethos  of  today  and  seek  to  explain  and  solve  the  problem. 
The  play  is  symbolical,  but  it  is  not  simply  so,  after  the  man- 
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ner  of  architectural  symbols.  The  play  is  symbolical,  but  it  is 
far  from  being  an  allegory  and  farther  still  from  being  a  fable. 
The  ideas  are  as  much  alive  as  the  men  in  the  world  who  con¬ 
tain  them.  It  is  more  after  the  fashion  of  the  Canticle  of  Can¬ 
ticles,  which  is  symbolical  without  doubt,  but  which  is  also  alive, 
like  a  man,  and  therefore  cannot  be  set  in  any  strict  formula. 

I'he  City  is  capitalistic  civilization  come  to  the  logical  con¬ 
clusion  of  its  very  nature.  Avare  is  the  ordinary  man  of  the 
people  who  has  been  kept  so  long  in  darkness  that  he  mistakes 
the  flames  of  revolution  for  the  light  of  life,  satisfying  himself 
with  any  light.  And  so  he  exults  over  the  destruction  of  the 
City — 

"So  much  there’s  not  a  hair  but  stands  on  end,  and  saliva 
jets  from  his  mouth.” 

After  the  demolition  Avare  views  his  handiwork  and  laughs  in 
his  great  bitterness  of  soul,  because  having  completed  his  pur¬ 
pose  he  is  completely  without  purpose:  and  so,  giving  the  sword 
of  authority  to  the  wise  man  "who  must  prevail  by  force,”  he 
departs  from  the  community  of  the  living. 

Isidore  de  Besme  is  the  culmination  of  capitalism.  The  City 
belongs  to  him.  He  is  supreme  master  of  all  wheels  that  turn. 
And  from  his  dominion  he  has  acquired  only  the  wisdom  of 
recognizing  the  vanity  of  life.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  Isi¬ 
dore  and  Lambert  de  Besme  are  the  only  ones  in  the  play  who 
give  up  in  complete  despair.  But  in  his  defeated  wisdom,  which 
is  very  similar  to  that  of  Solomon,  Besme  bequeathes  to  Coeuvre 
the  poet  the  great  conviction  from  which  Coeuvre  goes  on  to 
the  ultimate  end. 

" _ And  what  is  this 

insatiate  hunger  consuming  the  soul  of  knowledge 

But  the  appetite  to  exhaust  that  which  is  not  essential?” 

And  giving  the  poet  the  limpid  atom  of  knowledge,  which  is 
symbolized  by  the  sapphire,  Besme  goes  to  his  proper  fate,  not 
fearing  death  itself  but  only  the  pain  and  shock  of  dying. 

Lambert  de  Besme  is  the  astute  politician  who  firmly  be¬ 
lieves  himself  capable  of  saving  the  City  even  in  its  dying  hour. 
But  Lambert  will  work  only  on  condition  that  Lala  marry  him. 
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In  Lala  he  sees  the  highest  happiness  he  is  able  to  see,  a  garden 
of  perfect  natural  joys  which  to  him  is  the  honey  and  the  honey¬ 
comb  of  life.  And  this  failing,  he  betakes  himself  to  digging 
graves. 

Lala  is  a  strange  will-o’-the-wisp  who  offers  herself  irres¬ 
ponsibly  now  to  one  and  now  to  another.  She  is  natural  hap¬ 
piness  or  that  which  men  misconceive  as  Beatitude.  Disdaining 
Lambert,  to  whom  she  has  promised  herself,  she  throws  herself 
at  the  feet  of  Coeuvre. 

Coeuvre,  the  poet,  the  seeker  of  first  truth,  considers  the 
“thing  prone  upon  the  earth’’  and  persuades  himself  that  he  has 
found  the  joy  he  sought,  although  in  his  poet’s  heart  he  knows 
he  is  wrong. 

“It  is  night.  Since  my  eyes  obscurely  penetrate  beyond 
the  length  of  my  arm,  I  will  believe  my  hands.’’ 

It  is  fitting  that  later  Lala  should  leave  Coeuvre,  and  not  vice 
versa  as  would  happen  where  they  real  man  and  woman.  For 
a  man  does  not  leave  happiness;  it  leaves  him  when  he  has  un¬ 
covered  its  wretched  inadequacy. 

This  incompleteness  of  outlook  is  shared  by  all.  In  the 
tremendous  clash  of  ideas  in  the  graveyard  scene,  Lambert  ques¬ 
tions  minutely  the  soul  of  Isidore  de  Besme,  demanding  the  basic 
reason  for  his  dominating  existence  and  the  meaning  of  the  people 
who  work  for  him.  But  it  is  not  a  superficial  examination  on 
labour  problems.  It  probes  to  the  very  heart  and  purpose  of 
life.  Lambert,  the  astute  statesman  with  none  but  a  natural  end 
in  view,  lays  bare  the  bitterness  of  Isidore.  In  reply  to  the  last 
possiblel  question  Isidore  says  all  is  mockery. 

“ - The  more 

this  world  is  fair,  when  it  laughs  in  the  freshness  of 
its  leaves, 

The  more  I  savour  the  futile  poignancy,  the  utter 

mockery  of  being  here.  I  have  known  all  things 
and  the  hesitation  of  death  is  comparable  to  my  dis¬ 
satisfaction.’’ 

Lambert  bows!  his  head  before  the  revealing  of  his  own  futility, 
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and  shortly  after  when  he  drops  himself  to  oblivion  behind  a 
tomb,  Lala  the  irrepressible,  says 

"Pay  no  attention  to  it.  Lambert  is  dead.” 

Coeuvre  is  the  only  character  or  mental  attitude  that  ad¬ 
vances  in  wisdom  and  grace  with  the  progress  of  the  play.  He 
possesses  supremely  the  faculty  of  wonderment,  and  the  quality 
of  appreciation  of  the  delicacy  and  beauty  of  all  those  subtle 
creations  which  have  given  joy  to  the  heart  of  man  since  the 
hunt  o’  the  world  began.  And  furthermore,  he  understands  that 
the  enjoyment  of  them  cannot  be  the  highest  joy.  He  foresees 
the  conclusion  of  the  experiment  made  by  Des  Esseintes  in  Huys- 
man's  novel,  and  yet,  since  it  is  night  and  the  opportunity  is 
thrown  at  his  head,  he  descends  to  perform  it.  But  throughout 
be  remains  steadfast,  believing  the  unapparent  strings,  which  unite 
the  things  that  arc  visible,  are  capable  of  being  discerned;  and 
so  in  the  end  he  emerges  from  the  mists  to  behold  the  stars. 

Long  after  the  destruction  of  the  City,  Gerin  and  Thyrsee, 
symbols  of  La  Jeunesse,  appear  in  fresh  morning,  talking  like 
children  filled  with  the  joy  and  goodness  of  living,  and  again 
like  children — unwise.  They  salute  Ivors  as  prince  because  "his 
face  bears  the  seal  of  the  Sun.”  Ivors  is  not  deceived.  '  The  old 
ideas  of  happiness  in  enjoyment,  of  the  function  of  government 
being  to  assure  that  happiness  to  the  greater  number,  are  futile. 
He  clearly  secs  that  the  end  cannot  repose  there,  but  the  probe 
of  his  spirit  has  not  been  able  to  ascertain  the  ultimate  end;  until 
Coeuvre  appears,  clothed  in  a  bishop’s  robes,  and  teaches  him  the 
highest  and  most  profound,  the  ultimate  and  the  first  truth. 

"And  I  understood  the  harmony  of  things  in  their  se¬ 
quence  and  accord 

And  at  last,  having  made  the  great  discovery,  in  the 
comprehension  of  unity  and  the  subtleties  of  dif¬ 
ference  I  found  the  height  of  joy.” 

Claudel  is  greatest  here,  teaching  multiplicity  its  relation  to 
Unity.  A  truth  treasured  in  the  Church  since  her  infancy,  ex¬ 
posed  by  him  in  virginal  figure,  and  in  language  which  has  the 
strength  and  beauty  of  a  thorough-bred  stallion  running  against 
the  wind:  a  truth  taught  by  the  Lord  Christ  as  the  aureole  of 
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revelation,  taught  afterwards  by  Saint  Paul  in  overflowing  figures, 
expressed  by  St.  Augustine  in  his  commentaries  on  the  Psalms, 
preached  by  Chrysostom  and  Hilary,  Leo  the  Great  and  Am¬ 
brose,  written  by  Gregory  the  Great  as  a  supreme  motive  for 
maintaining  the  unity  of  the  East  and  West,  exposed  in  syllogism 
by  the  scholastics  and  in  poetry  by  the  mystics  of  St.  Victor, 
understood  and  treasured  by  the  Christians  of  every  century — this 
truth,  so  old,  so  various,  so  new,  is  taught  again  to  a  society 
at  the  foot  of  the  hill  to  be  climbed,  as  the  rare  and  precious 
essence  of  revelation,  in  which  humanity,  by  comprehending 
Unity  and  the  subtleties  of  difference  can  come  to  the  height 
of  joy. 

“ _ in  this  temple  which  is  the  world  no  one  will  ever 

know  how  to  escape  the  necessity  of  the  ample  cere¬ 
mony.” 

” _ social  life  is  only  the  double  verse  of  the 

action  of  grace  or  hymn. 

By  which  humanity  absorbs  the  leader  and  restores 
again  his  image.” 

The  ideas  of  this  play  are  not  new.  They  are  found  in 
the  mouths  of  many  men  here  and  there  upon  the  earth.  But 
the  expression  has  hitherto  been  multiple.  Bishop  Kettler,  Pope 
Leo  XIII,  Cardinal  Manning,  the  American  bishops’  program 
of  reconstruction.  Dr.  John  A.  Ryan  and  many  others  have 
said  and  arc  saying  that 

” _ in  truth,  if  society  is  a  body,  in  order  that  it  now 

may  live. 

It  must  first  be  complete  with  all  its  organs.” 

Chesterton  and  the  Distributists,  together  with  the  romantic 
school  which  has  become  medieval,  have  told  men,  saying 

” - - - how  swollen  is 

your  folly 

To  think  you  can  build  a  finer  edifice,  using  human 
souls  like  bricks 

And  like  beams  of  which  one  has  figured  the  torque 
and  stress!” 

The  Liturgical  Movement,  more  profound  than  all  else  (so  com- 
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prehensive  that  this  play  should  be  understood  as  a  factor  with¬ 
in  it) ,  is  a  witness  of  the  primal  fact  that 

“ - in  this  temple  which  is  the  world  no  one  will  ever 

know  how  to  escape  the  necessity  of  the  ample  cere¬ 
mony.” 

For  the  Liturgical  Movement,  inaugurated  by  Pius  X,  is  the 
motion  of  the  social  body  kneeling  before  the  majesty  and  good¬ 
ness  of  God.  It  is  the  gesture  of  multiplicity  realizing  its  relation 
to  Unity.  It  is  the  complete  and  official  desire  of  the  Word  made 
visible  to  restore  all  things  to  a  correlated  unity  in  the  Mystical 
Christ.  And  as  such,  like  the  climax  of  a  magnificant  drama, 
it  presupposes  that  the  former  acts  have  come  before  it;  it  attracts 
all  parts  of  life  to  itself,  justifies  their  existence,  and  illustrates 
without  equivocation  their  final  end  and  purpose. 

The  virtue  of  the  play  lies  in  this,  that  Claudel  has  gath¬ 
ered  the  ends  together.  In  a  classic  work  of  art  he  has  united 
the  various  mouths  of  prophets  and  seers  into  one  voice. 

“Hear  my  single  voice  reverberate  in  the  immensity!” 

Should  humanity  hear  the  voice  and  climb  the  hill  to  the 
City  of  God,  future  scholars  tracing  the  curve  of  the  movement 
may  regard  Claudel  as  the  coming  of  a  great  fresh  wind:  and 
should  humanity  take  what  is  at  hand,  refusing  to  see  beyond 
the  length  of  its  arm,  future  men  may  point  to  him  as  one  who 
would  have  saved  with  his  wisdom  those  who  were  lost  with 
their  own  inadequate  folly. 

Paul  Bussard. 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 
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”That  Christ  be  formed  in  all"  —  Pius  X 

With  our  Elsewhere  in  this  issue  we  arc  presenting  an  article 
Readers  on  The  City  of  Paul  Claudel,  present  French  ambas¬ 
sador  to  the  United  States.  The  City  came  into  our 
hands  by  happy  accident.  It  rapidly  went  the  rounds  among  mem¬ 
bers  of  our  monastic  circle  with  one  invariable  result:  a  request 
for  another  option  on  the  book,  for  a  second  reading.  Not  that 
the  work,  a  drama,  is  obscure,  but  rather  laden  deeply  with  a 
meaning  that  is  not  grasped  at  one  sitting.  It  is  a  whole  critique 
of  the  human  society  and  ideals  of  today,  replete  with  the  senten¬ 
tious  vision  of  a  mystic  seer. 

Men  today  are  again  asking  themselves  the  ultimate  WHY? 
Why  work?  To  eat.  And  why  eat?  And  again  why?  We 
have  inded  arrived  at  a  culmination  in  our  views  of  life,  a  cul¬ 
mination  that  is  fraught  with  possible  disruption  and  real  disil¬ 
lusionment.  The  captain  of  industry  has  achieved  his  heart’s  de¬ 
sire;  the  political  boss  has  had  everything  his  own  way.  We 
have  all  boasted  of  having  achieved  the  highest  in  the  history  of 
mankind.  And  yet  we  arc  restless  and  dissatisfied  with  what  is. 
Beneath  all  we  feel  more  keenly  than  ever  “the  futile  poignancy, 
the  utter  mockery  of  being  here.” 

Man,  having  dethroned  God,  sets  himself  up  as  the  goal  of  life. 
Consequently,  “no  one  wishes  to  serve’’;  all  desire  to  be  served 
by  all  the  rest.  Thereupon  an  utter  disillusionment!  In  some 
it  turns  to  dispair  and  hatred  —  “Malediction  on  man!  And  on 
all  the  works  of  man!  Because  he  creates  falsehood’’;  in  others 
it  leads  to  a  beginning  of  wisdom:  “No  human  being,  no  object 
that  is  caused”,  is  the  ultimate  end;  not  even  the  society  of  man¬ 
kind.  “being  only  a  means  itself”. 

But  where  is  the  solution?  “Seek  and  ye  shall  find”,  says  the 
Gospel.  And  the  inquiring  in  Claudel’s  drama  are  met  by  a  bishop 
of  the  Church,  who  himself  has  sought  and  “found  another  birth” 
there  where  alone  men  are  born  again  of  water  and  the  Holy  Ghost. 
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The  appearance  of  the  bishop  on  the  scene  is  a  great  surprise. 
“Does 'that  old  superstition  still  exist?”  It  not  only  exists,  but 
in  it  alone  is  to  be  found  the  true  Way,  it  alone  can  explain  the 
Truth,  and  give  Life.  After  man  has  originally  fallen  from  his 
high  estate,  “God  alone  can  give  back  [the  image  of]  God  to  God, 
and  that  is  why  you  read  that  he  has  made  himself  a  man.” 
Through  this  God-Man  all  men  were  redeemed  and  carry  the  seal 
of  their  destiny  indelibly  on  their  hearts.  “You  would  not 
know  how  to  efface  from  your  heart  a  certain  image.  And  that 
image  is  no  other  than  the  one  imprinted  on  the  linen  of  the  ver¬ 
onica.”  More  still!  That  Image  calls  for  its  own  with  a  great 
desire,  so  that  “there  is  no  part  of  us  escapes  his  covetousness.” 
Hence  our  restlessness  apart  from  Him.  To  Him  we  must  go  and 
to  Him  we  must  give  our  all.  “It  is  useless  to  argue  with  the  Mas¬ 
ter . we  must  attune  ourselves  to  him  and  know,  O  my  son, 

what  he  wishes.”  Once  we  realize  this,  we  shall  also  see  where 
all  this  is  to  be  done,  where  we  are  to  find  the  Master  and  He  us. 
And  then  our  assent  will  begin  the  new  life,  the  only  true  life. 
With  the  simplicity  of  the  Lord  Himself  we  can  answer  the  mo¬ 
mentous  question:  “Will  you  believe  in  the  Church  which  is  the 
Word  made  visible?”  “That  is  my  wish.”  Therewith  the  sav¬ 
ing  step  is  made.  A  curtain  drops  on  the  old  scenes:  we  go  out  to 
begin  life  anew. 

Needless  to  point  out  how  all  this  but  echoes  the  words  of  suc¬ 
cessive  Pontiffs  from  Leo  XIII  to  Pius  XI  against  a  civilization 
built  up  on  love  of  power  and  riches  with  its  accompanying  op¬ 
pressions  and  disillusioned  awakenings!  It  is  a  sweeping  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  saintly  visions  of  these  Vicars  of  Christ;  and  it  truly 
finds  its  fundamental  keynote  in  the  idea  of  Pius  X,  who  sounded 
unplumbed  depths  when  he  showed  the  way  for  the  salvation  of 
the  world  to  be  Instaurare  Omnia  in  Christo,  and  who  answered 
the  question  for  “the  way  to  reach  Christ”  with  a  simple:  “It  is 
the  Church.” 

- o - 

Adolescence  In  the  natural  family,  where  the  children  have 
IN  THE  been  well  trained  and  taught  to  love  and  be 

Parish-Family  loved,  they  are  happiest  when  all  gather  con- 
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tentedly  about  the  hearth.  Yet  as  the  children  grow  older  and 
enter  upon  the  years  of  adolescence,  a  feeling  of  self-consciousness, 
a  desire  for  greater  independence,  a  movement  towards  individual¬ 
ism  begins  to  stir  in  them.  The  bond  of  family  union  is  threat¬ 
ened:  and  unless  the  mutual  love  between  the  several  family  mem¬ 
bers  be  firm  and  durable,  it  will  in  time  yield  to  other  loves. 

So  it  is  also  in  the  liturgical  family,  the  parish.  Gathered  about 
the  altar  as  the  hearth,  all  the  parishioners  are  children  beside  the 
pastor  as  their  spirtual  father.  However,  we  can  also  here  distin¬ 
guish  between  child  and  youth,  between  those  attached  to  their 
home  and  those  goaded  by  a  bent  towards  individualism.  As  pas¬ 
tors  well  know,  this  latter  tendency  asserts  itself  quite  promptly 
with  the  years  of  adolescence;  and  here  too,  if  the  fire  of  charity 
which  flames  forth  from  the  altar  does  not  enkindle  a  deep  recipro¬ 
cal  affection  wherewith  to  sustain  the  bond  of  spiritual  attachment, 
advancing  youth  will  drift  ever  farther  from  the  altar-railing  to¬ 
wards  the  outer  and  wider  limits  of  the  liturgical  family  circle,  or 
beyond.  Efforts  must  therefore  be  made  to  keep  the  family  together, 
to  foster  and  strengthen  the  ties  of  brotherhood  in  Jesus  Christ,  to 
present  ways  and  means  for  constant  co-operation  on  the  part  of 
the  young  in  the  parochial  liturgy.  This  effort  must  mean,  as 
has  recently  been  well  stated  in  Les  Questions  Liturgiques  et  Pa- 
roisstales  (XII,  p.  166),  “co-operation  of  youth  towards  the  in¬ 
crease,  in  the  parish,  of  the  spiritual  life,  of  the  true  Christian  life, 
a  life  essentially  opposed  to  all  individualism,  since  at  bottom  of 
it  is  found  the  grand  dogma  of  the  mystical  Christ:  we  are  all 
members  one  of  the  other;  we  all,  with  Christ,  form  but  one  en¬ 
tirety,  one  body,  of  which  Christ  is  the  head.” 

Against  the  tide  of  spiritual  waywardness  in  ripening  years  it 
is  easier  to  be  effective  by  sustaining  the  co-operative  spirit  engen¬ 
dered  during  the  tender  and  pliable  childhood  days,  than  by  any 
effort  to  call  those  who  have  wandered  from  the  inner  family 
circle  back  to  more  active  participation  in  its  liturgical  life.  For  this 
reason  the  greater  hope  rests  with  the  children.  When  these  have 
learnt  to  love  the  altar  and  the  church  as  their  hearth  and  home 
and  have  acquired  an  understanding  of  the  mystery,  that  we  are 
all  members  one  of  the  other  under  the  headship  of  Christ  —  then 
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can  we  more  hopefully  face  the  question  of  the  co-operation  of 
young  men  and  young  women  in  the  liturgy  of  the  parish. 

But  what  activities  may  be  comprised  in  this  co-operation  of  our 
youth?  Briefly,  whatever  makes  for  the  realization  of  the  ideal 
of  the  liturgical  life  in  each  one  of  them.  As  a  living  member  of 
the  mystical  Christ  each  one  must  contribute  towards  the  needs  and 
aims  of  the  whole  body  according  to  the  proper  function  assigned 
to  him.  This  should  inspire  a  striving  for  personal  perfection,  a 
desire  to  know  more  about  the  Church  of  Christ  and  its  liturgy, 
wherein  the  love  of  Christ  gives  life  and  warmth  and  happiness. 
On  the  principle  of  natural  sympathy  among  all  the  members 
there  then  arises  a  mutual  interest  in  the  collective  work  of  the 
family  unit,  above  all  in  the  public  liturgy  of  the  parish.  Not 
only  will  each  member  participate  in  as  far  as  he  can  in  the  com¬ 
mon  services,  but  his  cotporate  interest  will  encourage  or  aid  or 
bring  about,  by  word  and  example,  the  co-operation  of  all  the 
other  members.  Then,  of  course,  the  Mass  as  the  supreme  act  of 
the  liturgy,  especially  the  parish  Mass,  the  Sunday  high  Mass, 
will  again  be  solemnized  and  enhanced  by  the  presence  and  parti¬ 
cipation  of  the  flower  of  the  parish,  our  Catholic  youth.  How 
lamentable  the  sad  experience,  so  frequently  deplored  by  zealous 
pastors,  that  the  young  people  of  the  parish  rather  crowd  the  early 
[or  shorter]  Masses  on  Sundays,  therby  exhibiting  a  woeful  ignor¬ 
ance  concerning  the  liturgical  life  and  a  lack  of  appreciation  of 
their  own  dignity  as  Christians!  In  the  same  way  assistance  at  the 
other  parochial  services  is  an  indication  of  the  liturgical  spirit. 
But  if  the  integral  value  and  the  importance  of  such  religious  acts 
are  explained  to  our  youth,  be  that  in  conferences  to  the  young 
men  societies  and  young  ladies  sodalities,  or  brought  home  to  them 
through  study  clubs  and  reading  circles,  the  attractiveness  and 
force  intrinsic  to  the  liturgy  will  draw  and  hold  ever  greater  num¬ 
bers,  In  many  dioceces  and  parishes  in  Europe  special  organiza¬ 
tions  have  been  formed  and  successfully  kept  alive  among  the 
young  of  both  sexes  for  the  study  and  spread  of  the  liturgical  life. 
What  nobler  efforts  could  these  young  apostles  make  for  the  spread 
of  the  peace  of  Christ  in  the  kingdom  of  Christ?  They  can  truly 
say  with  St.  Paul:  “Thus  we  shall  be  no  longer  children  .  .  .  rather 
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we  shall  hold  the  truth  in  charity,  and  grow  in  all  things  into  him 
who  is  the  head,  Christ.  From  him  the  whole  body,  welded  and 
compacted  together  throughout  every  joint  of  the  system,  part 
working  harmony  with  part  —  [from  him]  the  body  deriveth  its 
increase,  unto  the  building  up  of  itself  in  charity  (Eph.  4,  14-16). 

- o - 

Liturgical  The  Catholic  Truth  Society  of  Ireland  (7^S  Lower 
Briefs  Abbey  Street,  Dublin)  has  just  published  a  pocket 
size  pamphlet  on  The  Liturgy  of  the  Forty  Hours’ 
Prayer,  by  “the  eminent  Dublin  Liturgist”  Rev.  J.  B.  O’Connell. 
Besides  an  explanatorv  introduction,  it  contains  the  Pange  Lingua, 
Litanies  of  the  Saints,  Votive  Mass  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  and 
Votive  Mass  for  Peace,  in  Latin  and  English.  The  pamphlet  sells 
at  Is.  6d.  per  dozen,  and  should  do  much  to  emphasize  the  offi¬ 
cial  Church  prayers  of  the  Forty  Hours,  which  ought  naturally  to 
be  the  central  inspiration  for  the  entire  devotion.  Quantity  or¬ 
ders  for  this  pamphlet  may  be  sent  to  The  Liturgical  Press. 


Various  liturgical  weeks  and  congresses  were  held  in  Europe 
in  the  past  year.  Outstanding  among  those  that  have  come  to  our 
notice  are  the  following: 

August  1  to  4:  The  “Tenth  Liturgical  Week”  (French), 
at  the  Benedictine  Abbey  of  Mont  Cesar,  Louvain. 

August  8  to  12:  The  “Eleventh  Liturgical  Week”  (Dutch) 
in  the  Norbcrtinc  Abbey  of  Averbodc  (Belgium) . 

October  10  and  11:  A  “Liturgical  Course”  at  the  autumn 
meeting  of  the  “scientific-pastoral”  union  of  the  Archdiocese  of 
Cologne. 

October  23  to  30:  A  Liturgical  Week  at  the  church  of  St. 
Paul,  Munich.  Morning  and  evening  conferences  and  popular 
participation  at  Mass  and  Complines  took  place  daily.  The  at¬ 
tendance  was  from  two  to  three  thousand  daily  “as  at  a  mission”. 

November  15  to  20:  A  Liturgical  Week  at  Como,  Italy. 
Its  scope  was  “to  make  known  the  beauty  of  the  liturgy  and  offer 
to  the  faithful  a  way  of  living  the  life  of  the  Church,  which  is  the 
very  life  of  Christ.” 

August  13  to  16:  A  congress  for  popular  initiation  into 
liturgical  participation,  held  at  Klosterneuburg,  near  Vienna.  We 
are  herewith  giving  the  essential  features  of  the  latter: 

Friday,  August  12:  6:00  p.m.  Welcome  of  members,  and 
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conference  on:  Nature  and  purpose  of  the  popular  liturgical 
renewal. 

Saturday,  August  13:  6:00  a.m.  Simple  recited  Mass, 

8:00  am.  Conference:  Participation  of  the  people  in  the 
Mass.  Conference:  Questions  regarding  church  music  and  po¬ 
pular  liturgy. 

3:00  p.  m.  Conference:  Liturgical  life  with  the  Church 
and  the  liturgical  year. — Singing  practice  for  Mass  of  following 
day. 

7:00  p.  m.  Representation  of  a  liturgical  popular  devotion 
(Easter  devotion). 

Sunday,  August  14:  7:30  a.m.  Lauds  and  solemn  partici¬ 

pated  Mass:  Agape, 

9:30  a.m.  Conference:  Lay  breviary. 

3:00  p.m.  Solemn  Vespers  and  Benediction.  Liturgical 
instruction:  Introduction  to  the  feast  of  the  Assumption. 

8:00  p.m.  Solemn  Matins  of  Assumption. 

Monday,  August  15:  6:00  a.m.  Lauds  in  woodland  hills 

(Leopoldsberg) .  Solemn  participated  Mass.  Agape  in  castle. 
Conference:  Liturgical  parishes,  organization,  and  summary. 

3:00  p.m.  Chanted  Vespers  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary. 
Return  home  to  Klosterneuburg. 

Evening.  Chanted  Compline.  Farewell  words. 

(After  each  conference  or  practice:  free  discussion). 


The  Right  Reverend  Mons.  Tranquillo  Guarncri,  Bishop 
of  Acquapendente,  Italy,  issued  a  Lenten  pastoral  letter  (1927) 
on  the  divine  Sacrifice.  Its  94  pages  contain  an  introduction 
explaining  origin  of  ceremonies,  language,  etc.,  and  an  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  Mass  itself  in  three  parts:  I.  The  Preparation  for 
the  Sacrifice:  II.  The  Eucharistic  Sacrifice  (from  Offertory  to 
doxology  at  end  of  Canon) :  III.  Participation  in  the  Sacrifice 
(Our  Father  to  end).  "The  sacrifice  is  complete:  but  for  it  to 
be  perfect,”  say  the  introductory  words  of  the  third  part,  "it  is 
necessary  that  the  priest  and  the  faithful  participate  by  means 
of  holy  Communion.  All  the  prayers  following  have  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  preparing  souls  for  the  worthy  reception  of  Jesus.”  The 
note  of  participation  in  the  Sacrifice  is  stressed  throughout  by 
the  zealous  prelate. 
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The  Liturgical  Directory  of  Klosterneuburg  for  the  year  1928 
(Das  Jahr  des  Heiles  1928  —  Volksliturgischcs  Apostolat  — 
Klosterneuburg  bei  Wien  —  Pr.  3  Mk)  evidences  the  progress  of 
the  Liturgical  Movement  in  Europe  and  the  influence  it  is  having 
on  the  lives  of  countless  individuals.  Dr.  Pius  Parsch,  Canon  of 
Klosterneuburg,  promoter  of  the  liturgical  community  connected 
with  the  monastery,  a  prodigious  worker,  writer  of  numerous 
works  and  contributor  to  various  publications,  is  the  author  of  this 
compact  Directory  of  672  pages.  Two  or  sometimes  three  pages 
of  explanatory  notes  accompany  the  directions  for  every  day.  The 
Mass  for  the  dav  is  indicated  with  all  its  variable  parts,  and  ap¬ 
propriate  commentaries  on  these  parts  give  the  principal  thought 
running  through  the  Mass  text.  The  Bible  reading  for  each  day 
is  indicated,  together  with  a  synopsis  of  the  reading  and  a  few  per¬ 
tinent  quotations  from  it.  Another  section  of  the  explanation 
is  devoted  to  the  divine  Office  of  each  day,  to  a  short  biographical 
sketch  of  the  saint  whose  feast  is  being  celebrated.  A  brief  extract 
from  the  Roman  Martyrology,  finally,  familiarizes  the  reader  with 
the  heroes  of  the  Church  Triumphant.  The  calendar  of  Dr. 
Parsch  deserves  the  wide  circulation  it  enjoys;  it  is  not  only  im¬ 
mediately  useful  for  locating  the  texts  of  the  Mass  in  the  Breviary, 
but  stimulates  to  greater  efforts  to  live  the  life  of  the  Church. 


The  Catholic  Orphan  Press  of  Calcutta,  India,  has  published 
a  Small  Liturgical  Catechism.  It  is  a  “well  written  and  well 
informed  little  Catechism  in  which  all  the  various  instruments, 
functions  and  rites  of  the  liturgy  are  clearly  explained”.  It  is  a 
most  useful  manual  for  grade  children  (108  pp.,  401  questions 
and  answers),  divided  into  three  parts:  Objects  Used  in  the 
Divine  Service;  Principal  Liturgical  Functions:  The  Ecclesiastical 
Year — with  an  excellent  three-page  appendix  on  “Ecclesiastical 
Singing”. 


The  sixth  edition  of  Offeramus  appeared  at  the  end  of 
January.  This  is  a  completely  revised  edition,  containing  the 
excellent  English  translation  of  the  Ordinary  of  the  Mass  by  the 
Reverend  Richard  E.  Power.  (See  Orate  Fratres,  I,  p.  273  ff.) 
The  increasing  demand  for  Offeramus  in  schools  and  parishes  is 
a  good  indication  of  the  continuing  spread  of  the  liturgical  apos- 
tolate.  The  popular  booklet  is  also  appearing  in  cloth-bound 
copies  (40c,  The  Liturgical  Press). 
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THROUGH  DEATH  TO  LIFE 

The  Message  of  Passiontide 

HERE  is  a  certain  dynamism  of  creation.  Around 
us  we  see  the  ascent  of  being:  there  is  a  growth  and 
progress  of  things.  But  without  death  there  is  no 
progress.  The  upward  march  of  things  is  from 
ruin  to  ruin:  a  living  and  rejuvenated  hierarchy 
emerges  out  of  sepulchres.  There  is  a  triumph  of  life  which  im¬ 
parts  to  death  its  dignity: 

The  fairest  things  in  life  are  Death  and  Birth 
And  of  these  two  the  fairer  thing  is  Death. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

It  is  the  falling  star  that  trails  the  light. 

It  is  the  breaking  wave  that  hath  the  might, 

The  passing  shower  that  rainbows  maniple. 

Is  it  not  so,  O  thou  down-stricken  Day, 

Thou  draw’st  thy  splendors  round  thee  in  thy  fall? 

If  the  seed  die  not,  the  plant  will  not  have  life  (John  12, 
24-26) :  if  the  plant  cease  not,  the  animal  will  perish.  Man  must 
also  assimilate  or  he  dies.  But  if  man  perish  not,  how  can  spirit 
emerge  ? 

From  the  purely  natural  point  of  view  death  is  redemption. 
It  is  the  transition  from  the  ephemeral  to  the  immortal.  It  is  not 
cessation,  nor  the  merest  sinking  down  into  the  black  gulph  of 
nothingness.  Be  it  the  falling  autumn  leaf  of  age,  or  the  brusque 
cataclysm  of  a  youthful  death,  there  is  not  question  of  cessation 
but  of  continued  existence.  It  is  the  prolongation  of  creation’s 
ascent  to  higher  forms.  Death  is  the  triumph  over  the  caducity 
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of  things,  that  is,  the  death  of  man,  which  is  the  passage  to  eter¬ 
nity,  If  the  setting  sun  draws  its  splendors  round  it,  it  is  a  fore¬ 
cast  of  a  glorious  dawn  and  still  more  glorious  midday. 

While  reflection  thus  essays  to  steal  from  death  its  sting,  it 
must  stay  its  course  before  the  memory  of  a  lost  immortality. 
For  man  was  created  immortal,  until  by  sin  he  handed  over  the 
sceptre  of  his  destinies  to  death.  No  natural  process  could  remove 
the  fated  doom  of  humanity, 

Man  was  first  nourished  on  the  Tree  of  Life,  By  sin  he  had 
tasted  the  fruit  of  good  and  evil  (Gen,  3,  22-24),  Thereby  he 
was  excluded  from  participation  in  the  sacrament  of  life;  from  the 
paradise  of  joy  and  life  he  passed  out  into  the  region  of  sadness 
and  death,  A  ray  of  hope  had  risen  with  the  divine  promise  of 
redemption:  and  suffering  humanity  ever  looked  to  the  horizon 
for  the  Sun  of  Justice  which  was  to  rise  up  and  within  the 
shadows  of  whose  rays  man  would  live  again  (Malach,  4,  2) , 
The  Sun  of  Justice  came,  and  manifested  life  ( 1 ,  John,  ch,  1 ) . 
In  a  setting  full  of  blood  He  prepared  a  new  dawn  for  fallen 
humanity.  It  was  the  sunset  of  Calvary  where  Life  itself  died, 
and  died  alone,  that  gave  life  to  the  world. 

The  royal  banners  now  unfurled 
The  mystic  cross  illumes  the  world. 

For  life  the  sting  of  death  hath  borne 
And  death  of  all  its  poison  hath  shorn, 

(Vexilla  Regis.) 

Henceforth  humanity  may  well  cry  out  in  wild  delight: 
O  Death,  where  is  thy  victory,  where  is  thy  sting?  For  Life  has 
triumphed  over  all.  The  new  Tree  of  Life  has  been  set  up:  I  am 
the  vine”  (John  15,  4-5),  The  Cross  illumines  all.  For  “God 
attached  to  the  wood  of  the  Cross  the  salvation  of  mankind:  that 
from  whence  death  came,  thence  life  might  arise;  and  that  he  who 
overcame  bv  the  tree,  might  also  by  the  tree  be  vanquished”  (Pre¬ 
face,  Passiontide) , 

Throughout  Passiontide  the  liturgy  prepares  the  faithful 
for  the  tragedy  of  the  Cross,  It  casts  a  shadow  over  things,  and 
during  Holy  Week  we  are  invited  to  listen  to  the  soul-stirring 
threnodies  of  a  Jeremias,  Yet  even  during  this  sad  period  all  is 
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not  darkness.  The  liturgy  bears  within  its  breast  the  secret  of  a 
final  triumph:  an  ultimate  optimism  guides  its  steps.  We  see  it 
m  the  very  strugle  of  light  and  shade  that  it  chooses.  From  the 
outset  a  note  of  joy  mingles  with  those  of  sadness.  Laetare  Sun¬ 
day  marks  a  paean  of  joy;  Palm  Sunday  marks  a  glorious  vic¬ 
tory  for  the  “gentle  King”.  And  as  the  last  strains  of  a  miserere 
for  forgiveness  die  away  on  Good  Friday  night,  there  is  a  signal 
of  triumph:  the  victorious  denouement  of  Easter  Sunday  is  at 
hand. 

Nature  itself  gradually  emerges  out  of  the  darkness  of  winter. 
Spring  marks  a  new  commencement  of  things.  All  creation  has 
an  added  brilliancy  as  it  shakes  from  itself  winter’s  shadows.  The 
sun  that  erstwhile  glimmered  behind  mountains  of  cloud  and  mist 
now  breaks  through  triumphant.  By  some  mystery  of  causality 
all  things  begin  to  move  and  be;  the  worm  that  blindly  burrowed 
in  the  earth  seeks  the  surface:  the  lowly  seed  that  for  months  did 
penance  ’neath  sackcloth  and  ashes  of  earth,  and  died  the  death 
that  gives  it  life,  puts  forth  its  energy  to  break  the  clod  of  earth 
and  emerge,  the  little  flower  now  may  well  recount  its  days  of 
snow-covered  penance,  for  it  is  eloquent  of  mystery.  Well  may 
we  mortals  bend  down  and  address  it:  Where  hast  thou  been,  O 
Little  Stranger?  What  is  the  secret  of  thy  newly-found  life? 

But  life  is  impatient,  and  does  not  stay  its  course  to  answer 
our  questioning.  Along  earth’s  surface  it  riots,  and  works  its  way 
through  flowers  and  trees,  blossoming  forth  full  of  hope  and 
promise,  and  covers  gaunt  earth  in  a  vesture  of  passing  beauty. 
And  in  its  elan  it  unites  all  things.  Trees  that  stood  up  stark  and 
bare  nod  to  each  other  and  embrace  in  their  newly  found  foliage. 
Woods  and  hedges  that  had  seemed  so  desolately  apart  are  one. 
Life  has  dressed  nature  in  richest  wedding  garments,  and  in  matu¬ 
tinal  symphonies  the  magicians  of  the  air  sound  the  glad  notes 
of  welcome  to  the  sun  who  each  day  “emerges  as  a  spouse  emerges 
from  his  couch.” 

Not  only  e.arth  but  $ea  has  lost  its  darkest  winter  mien: 
shadows  cease  to  brood  over  its  surface:  like  earth  it  dons  its  gayest 
silken  vesture  as  the  sun  approaches.  If  the  placid  moon  by  its 
lone  existence  moves  the  surges  of  the  deep,  how  much  more 
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wilUngly  docs  the  leaping  billow  seek  the  sun  in  search  of  life, 
prepared  to  die?  For  there  is  the  thought  of  Spring:  Prepared  to 
die  in  search  of  life. 

The  “sense  of  Christ”,  the  “sense  of  the  liturgy”,  the  “sense 
of  Nature”  —  these  are  but  three  in  one,  and  their  formula  is: 
“Through  death  to  life.”  For  this  is  life,  eternal  life,  said  St. 
John  (17,3)  “to  know  God”.  He  is  life  itself.  He  is  the  end  of 
all.  Death  is  but  the  end  that  leads  to  Life.  To  go  to  Him,  die 
we  must.  But  it  is  only  in  so  far  as  we  have  been  born  to  Christ 
that  we  may  hope  to  contemplate  Him.  Only  in  so  far  as  we  have 
been  incorporated  into  Christ  have  we  within  us  the  germ  of 
divine  life. 

By  His  Death  Christ  merited  for  us  life.  He  drew  us  not 
merely  out  of  our  native  nothingness,  but  from  the  positive  death 
which  we  had  inherited.  We  participate  in  the  life  of  God  Him¬ 
self  by  sanctifying  grace.  We  are  in  Him.  He  is  in  us.  He  en¬ 
velops  us  and  pervades  our  very  being.  But  as  yet  we  have  no 
clear  intuition  of  this  Presence.  “We  see  now  through  a  glass  in 
a  dark  manner”  (1  Cor.  13,  12).  It  inundates  us  with  joy  at 
times;  it  lights  up  the  horizon  with  the  rays  of  pious  inspiration: 
it  moves  our  will  suavely  to  love.  But  in  death,  if  we  are  worthy, 
this  divine  life  that  is  within  us  will  open  out  before  the  gaze 
of  our  fortified  souls.  We  shall  behold  the  Life  of  our  soul, 
the  very  “soul  of  our  soul”.  The  life  that  seems  dormant  in  us  at 
present,  which  is  hidden  from  our  mortal  eyes,  will  burst  forth 
in  a  glorious  springtime,  and  the  frail  creatures  that  we  are,  shall 
be  as  God:  beholding  the  glory  of  the  Lord  with  open  face,  we 
are  transformed  into  the  same  image  from  glory  to  glory,  as  by 
the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  (2  Cor.  3,  18). 

But  we  are  not  condemned  to  await  death’s  tomb  to  find 
new  life.  Already  v/e  may  find  it  here  and  now;  and  this  is  the 
supreme  lesson  of  the  liturgy  of  Passiontide:  that  there  is  a  death 
in  miniature.  That  is  the  secret  of  Christian  mortification  and 
penance,  which  the  liturgy  so  impresses  on  us  throughout  the 
penitential  season  of  Lent.  The  death  of  Christ  was  a  final  tri¬ 
umph  over  iniquity,  over  matter,  over  self,  for  He  came  to  fulfill 
the  will  of  His  Father.  And  if  we  are  to  put  on  Christ,  we  must 
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also  triumph  over  matter,  over  self:  we  must  die  to  ourselves  to 
live  to  Him.  “And  he  said  to  all’.  If  any  man  will  come  after 
me,  let  him  deny  himself,  and  rake  up  his  cross  daily  and  follow 
me.  For  whosoever  will  save  bis  life  shall  lose  it,  for  he  that  shall 
lose  his  life  for  my  sake,  shall  save  it”  (Luke  9,  23-24). 

By  daily  death  to  ourselves  we  may  hope  to  find  Him  who 
is  the  Life  of  all.  For  no  man  can  see  God  and  live.  If  man’s 
empire  is  to  be  that  of  God,  he  must  renounce  self-will  and  seek 
the  will  of  God,  Just  as  God,  in  so  far  as  that  was  possible,  lim¬ 
ited  Himself,  by  allowing  man  his  freedom,  so  must  man  employ 
his  freedom  to  limit  his  smaller  self,  and  dying  to  himself,  live 
with  the  Life  of  God.  When  he  realizes  that  his  life  and  super¬ 
natural  progress  is  from  Christ,  when  his  heart  beats  in  unison 
with  His,  when  his  will  wishes  nothing  but  the  divine  Will,  then 
man  is  near  indeed  to  true  sanctity  which  St,  Paul  epitomised  in  a 
single  phrase:  Not  I  but  Christ  who  liveth  in  me.  That  is  the 
highest  victory  of  humanity  here  below:  to  die  to  self  and  live 
to  Christ.  It  is  in  accordance  with  the  true  and  ultimate  law  of 
things  which  decrees  that  death  is  the  source  of  Life. 

James  E.  O’Mahony,  o.  s.  f.  c. 

Rochestown.  Ireland 
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CONFIRMATION,  THE  ARMOR  OF  THE  SOUL 

EAPTISMAL  regeneration  inaugurated  the  glorious 
reign  of  the  divine  Spirit  in  the  Christian  soul. 
What  was  once  under  the  dominion  of  sin  is  now 
stamped  by  the  Holy  Ghost  with  His  indelible  seal 

_  of  proprietorship,  that  it  may  serve  sin  no  longer.  So 

confident  is  St.  Paul  of  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  for  the  contin¬ 
uance  of  the  Christian  in  newness  of  life,  that  he  says  surprisingly 
little  about  the  need  or  reception  of  other  sacramental  graces.  Yet 
among  the  Church’s  mysteries  it  is  the  sacrament  of  Confirmation 
that  is  known  in  particular  as  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Here 
we  must  bear  in  mind  that  in  the  days  of  St.  Paul  his  practical 
preaching  called  for  emphasis  on  faith  and  Baptism:  whilst  in  an 
objective  exposition  of  Christian  doctrine,  where  the  nature  and 
special  purpose  of  each  sacrament  is  dealt  with,  we  find  Confirma¬ 
tion  very  aptly  referred  to  as  the  “seal  of  the  spirit”. 

The  liturgy  as  “life”,  the  spiritual  life  of  all  Christians  unit¬ 
ed  with  Christ  in  his  Church,  is  better  understood  as  we  learn  to 
know  the  mysterious  workings  of  the  sacraments,  which  are  the 
quintessence  of  the  liturgy.  We  have  seen  in  our  previous  article' 
that  Baptism  is  actually  a  birth,  the  beginning  of  a  new  and  high¬ 
er  life.  In  the  following  pages  we  shall  consider  the  place  and  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  sacrament  of  Confirmation  in  the  liturgy. 

Perfection  according  to  the  norm  of  God  is  an  aim  necessarily 
concomitant  with  the  idea  of  proper  worship.  Before  we  can  duly 
honor  God  as  He  would  have  us  honor  Him,  sin,  which  destroys 
life,  and  the  influence  of  sin,  which  weakens  and  imperils  life, 
must  be  overcome  and  removed.  Hence  the  necessity  of  Baptism 
which  restores  life  lost  by  original  sin.  The  Holy  Ghost  infused 
into  the  Christian  soul  in  this  sacrament  revivifies  and  sanctifies: 
yet  His  help  for  the  continuance  and  growth  in  the  spiritual  life 
is  left  to  man's  own  choice,  thus  depending  on  the  right  use  of 
intellect  and  free  will.  Now  the  sad  fact  remains  that  by  original 
sin  man's  moral  forces  were  seriously  impaired,  and  in  consequence 
we  are  considerably  handicapped  on  the  way  to  virtue  and  holiness. 

‘  See  Orate  Fmtres,  vol.  II,  p.  lOS. 
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Here  then  the  love  and  sympathy  of  Christ  takes  pity  on  our  weak¬ 
ness  by  pouring  into  our  soul  the  plenitude  of  His  Spirit  in  the 
sacrament  of  Confirmation. 

This  sacramental  process  marks  an  important  development 
in  our  spiritual  life:  as  with  Baptism  began  our  infancy,  so  with 
Confirmation  begins  our  manhood.  And  since  it  is  the  purpose 
of  all  grace  to  remove  and  oppose  sin  and  thus  to  enable  us  to  live 
worthily  as  members  of  the  mystical  Christ,  our  spiritual  man¬ 
hood  is  the  initiation  into  a  spiritual  warfare  and  we  are  in  Con¬ 
firmation  trulv  become  soldiers  of  Christ.  “For  our  wrestling  is 
not  against  flesh  and  blood,  but  against  the  principalities,  against 
the  powers,  against  the  world-rulers  of  this  darkness,  against  the 
spirits  of  wickedness  in  regions  above”  (Eph.  6,  12). 

If  in  the  early  days  of  the  Church  the  sacrament  of  Confir¬ 
mation  was  conferred  in  connection  with,  or  soon  after.  Baptism, 
this  was  generally  due  to  the  fact  that  the  baptized  werei  adults. 
We  read  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  that  Peter  and  John  were  sent 
to  Samaria  to  confirm  the  newly  baptized:  “Then  they  laid  their 
hands  upon  them,  and  they  received  the  Holy  Ghost”  (8,  17). 
Similarly  St.  Paul  imposed  his  hands  in  Confirmation  upon  the 
baptized  converts  at  Ephesus  and  “the  Holy  Ghost  came  down 
upon  them”  (ibid.  19,  1-6).  The  practice  at  the  present  time  of 
administering  Confirmation  soon  after  the  years  of  infancy  —  no 
matter  what  reasons  there  may  have  been  in  the  past  for  ex¬ 
ceptions  to  this  custom  —  best  serves  the  particular  purpose  of 
the  sacrament,  namely  to  imbue  us  with  new  vigor  for  the  spirit¬ 
ual  combat  about  to  begin  and  to  make  firm  the  bond  that  unites 
us  with  Christ. 

From  the  beginning  these  were  the  effects  most  apparent  as 
a  result  of  the  outpouring  of  this  sacramental  grace.  For  when  the 
Paraclete  confirmed  the  Apostles  and  disciples,  their  fear  and  dis¬ 
couragement  were  at  once  turned  into  heroic  courage  and  unshak¬ 
able  adherence  to  their  now  glorified  Master.  As  we  recall  the 
interesting  account  of  the  conversion  of  the  centurion  Cornelius, 
together  with  his  household,  we  are  struck  by  the  words  of  St. 
Peter,  who  upon  seeing  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Ghost  poured  out 
also  upon  the  Gentiles,  exclaimed:  “Can  any  man  forbid  water. 
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that  these  should  not  be  baptized,  who  have  received  the  Holy 
Ghost  as  well  as  we^”  (Acts  10,  47).  The  Apostle  evidently 
alludes  to  the  first  solemn  Confirmation  on  Pentecost,  when  the 
Holy  Ghost  made  His  triumphal  entry  into  His  Church.  The 
Paraclete  had  indeed  been  promised  by  Christ:  “If  I  go  not,  the 
Paraclete  will  not  come  to  you:  but  if  I  go,  I  will  send  him  to 
you”  (Jn  16,  7).  But  as  St.  Thomas  says,‘  in  Confirmation  is 
given  the  plenitude  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  was  not  given  before 
Christ's  resurrection  and  ascension,  according  to  St.  John  (7,  39)  : 
“As  yet  the  Spirit  was  not  given,  because  Jesus  was  not  yet  glori¬ 
fied.”  What  a  manifestation  of  divine  power  and  supernatural 
energy  do  we  not  associate  in  our  memory  with  the  coming  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  upon  the  Apostles  and  disciples  on  that  first  Pentecost! 
See  how  they  went  forth  from  the  Upper  Room,  intrepid  in  faith, 
aglow  with  zeal,  and  undaunted  to  the  point  of  martyrdom! 

The  superabundance  of  grace  infused  by  Baptism  for  our 
cleansing  from  sin  also  renewed  in  us  by  a  second  infusion  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  in  Confirmation  for  the  special  purpose  of  this  sacra¬ 
ment,  as  is  so  tersely  expressed  in  the  words  of  Pope  Melchiades, 
quoted  by  St.  Thomas  (III.  q.  72,  I)  :  “The  Holy  Ghost  who 
came  down  on  the  waters  of  Baptism  bearing  salvation  in  His 
flight,  bestows  at  the  font  [His]  plenitude  unto  innocence,  but  in 
Confirmation  He  confers  plenitude  for  [an  increase  of]  grace. 
In  Baptism  v/e  are  born  again  unto  life;  after  Baptism  we  are 
confirmed  for  the  com.bat;  in  Baptism  we  are  washed,  after  Bap¬ 
tism  we  are  strengthened.”  Should  we  not  also  take  heart  and 
rejoice  when  we  are  signed  with  the  cross  of  salvation,  anointed 
with  holy  Chrism,  and  are  thereby  filled  with  the  same  plenitude 
of  the  Spirit?  Brilliantly  accoutred  with  the  armor  of  the  seven¬ 
fold  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost  (cf.  Eph.  6,  11-17),  we  can  now 
confidently  face  the  struggle  of  life.  Our  intellect  and  will  are  for¬ 
tified  with  superhuman  courage.  The  invincible  grace  that  is 
the  life-blood  of  the  mystical  Christ  now  courses  more  abun¬ 
dantly  through  us  as  members  of  Christ:  it  enables  us  to  ward  off 
the  attacks  of  the  enemy,  to  overcome  the  moral  weaknesses  that 
remain  an  inherited  affliction  during  our  mortal  state. 

1  Sununa  Thcol.  Ill,  q.  72,  I  ad  1. 
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Our  hope  of  success  rests  on  the  strenght  of  union  in  Christ. 
“For  in  one  Spirit  we  all,  whether  Jews  or  Greeks,  whether  slaves 
or  free,  were  baptized  into  one  body:  and  were  all  given  to  drink 
of  one  Spirit”  (1  Cor.  12,  13).  Prat'  sees  in  this  text  a  clear 
allusion  to  the  sacrament  of  Confirmation.  It  is  this  inexhaust¬ 
ible  fountain  of  graces  that  is  truly  the  hope  of  the  Christian  in 
trying  to  live  the  life  of  the  Spirit,  the  life  in  Christ  as  the  foun¬ 
dation  and  essence  of  all  liturgical  life. 

“If  thou  didst  know  the  gift  of  God!”  (cf.  Jn  10,  4). 
When  as  children  we  were  confirmed,  we  were  perhaps  too  young 
and  flighty  to  weigh  the  solemn  import  of  the  sacred  rites  per¬ 
formed  by  the  bishop.  And  often  since,  whenever  we  witnessed 
the  administration  of  the  sacrament,  the  significant  prayers  were 
meaningless  Latin  words  to  many  of  us.  But  if  we  would  under¬ 
stand  and  on  such  an  impressive  occasion  meditate  on  the  sublime 
sense  of  the  ritual,  we  could  not  but  feel  the  presence  of  the  Spirit: 
and  according  to  the  state  of  our  soul  at  the  moment  we  would 
realize  more  fully  what  the  same  rite  had  effected  in  us.  How 
full  of  divine  unction  is  not  the  very  opening  versicle  of  the  cere¬ 
mony:  “May  the  Holy  Ghost  come  upon  you,  and  may  the 
power  of  the  Most  High  keep  you  from  sin.”  “  To  this  end  are 
all  the  subsequent  ritual  actions  and  prayers  ordained.  If  then 
the  Spirit  of  Christ  dwells  within  us  so  abundantly,  who  shall 
separate  us  from  Christ?  Love  and  courage  will  make  the  seven¬ 
fold  gifts  of  the  Spirit  fructify  unto  Christian  perfection,  uniting 
us  ever  more  firmly  with  Jesus  Christ  unto  the  eternal  service  and 
glory  of  the  Father. 

Basil  Stegma'nn,  O.  S.  B. 

St.  John’s  Abbey 


'  Theology  of  Snlnt  Paul,  II,  262f. 

•  For  a  good  translation  of  the  Kite  of  Conflmatlon  see  The  Seal  of  the 
Spirit,  Popular  Liturgical  Library. 
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SSSiSHE  music  which  is  the  subject  of  this  little  article  is 
UM  |Ml  that  in  which  holy  Church  has  embodied  her  message 
■91  from  the  early  days  of  Christianity.  The  Catholic 

Church  has  an  official  form  of  musical  expression.  It 
HKmH  is  called  plain  song.  It  has  one  purpose  — /fo  uplift 
tne  soul  and  enlighten  the  mind.\  Thus  weThall  at  once  under 
stand  the  importance  which  the  Church  always  has  attached  to  the 
appropriate  musical  expression  of  her  dogma.  Through  this  special 
form  of  her  music  she  teaches,  she  prays,  she  meditates,  she  mourns, 
she  rejoices,  she  implores,  she  beseeches^  We  shall  realize,  then, 
the  insistence  of  the  Church  upon  musicof  a  special  kind,  a  music 
which  not  merely  stimulates  the  feelings  after  the  right  manner, 
but  which  also  embodies  her  dogma  in  an  appropriate  form  of 
expression.  All  this  is  educative  in  the  highest  sense:  and  if 
sound,  musical  sound,  be  the  educational  factor,  then  this  par¬ 
ticular  music  of  which  we  speak  must  remain,  par  excellence,  the 
education  of  a  sound  Catholic  feeling.  The  function  of  plain  song 
is  ‘‘to  add  life  and  efficacy”  to  the  liturgical  text.  It  must,  as  it 
were,  explain  the  doctrinal  content  of  its  message  by  a  spmbolic 
use  of  melodic  theme.  It  must  have  the  power  of  an  energizing 
force,  and  so  guide  the  feelings  which  are  moved  by  the  concord 
of  those  sweet  virile  sounds,  that  the  intellect  is  enabled  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  between  the  right  and  the  incorrect  type  of  emotional 
appeal. 

For  many  centuries  the  Church  prayed  in  Latin.  At  first  her 
prayers  were  declaimed  on  a  musical  tone;  and  this  for  two 
reasons.  First,  that  the  words  might  be  heard  at  a  longer  distance: 
and  then,  as  we  can  readily  agree,  the  musical  tone  added  solemnity 
and  beauty  to  the  prayer.  “Bis  orat  qui  bene  cantat  —  He  prays 
doubly  who  sings  well.”  Gradually  this  musical  dcclamatfon 
became  more  melodious:  and  it  began  to  move  up  and  down 
according  to  the  natural  inflections  of  our  speaking  voice.  These 
inflections  were  musical  tones.  Little  by  little,  melodies  were 
evolved  which  took  the  exact  form  of  the  words  and  phrases  of 
the  prayers.  So  it  was  that  later  still,  as  the  centuries  passed,  new 
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melodies  of  a  surpassing  beauty  evolved  from  those  early  tradi¬ 
tional  phrases.  And  they  are  extant  today.  Now  it  must  be 
understood  here,  that  it  is  not  only  because  of  its  beauty  that  the 
Catholic  Church  attaches  such  great  importance  to  plain  song. 
The  sole  reason  why  holy  Church  declares  plain  song  to  be  her 
ofiicial  music  alone,  is  that  the  chant  has  a  holy  purpose  to 
perform.  It  is  “to  lift  and  form  the  minds  of  the  faithful  to  all 
sanctity”.  “Bis  oral  qui  bene  cantat”  —  to  sing  the  prayers  of 
tne  Church  is  even  more  holy  than  to  say  them.  It  is  one  of  the 
highest  forms  of  worship  that  can  be  offered  to  God. 

From  what  has  been  said,  we  see  clearly  that  prayer  and 
music  were  thus  the  fruit  of  a  common  conception  and  together 
grew.  The  intellect  knew,  the  heart  loved,  the  voice  spoke  —  sang 
to  its  Creator  in  the  simplicity  of  its  prayer  of  song,  and  this 
spirit  breathed  forth  in  a  spirit  of  real  devotion,  a  pure,  ardent, 
tender  “outflowing”  of  the  faith  meditated  upon.  Thus  in  the 
simplicity  of  song  the  emotions  were  stimulated  along  the  lines 
of  true  piety,  absorbing  a  spiritual  food,  and  not  the  poison  of  the 
world  whose  “art”  in  singing  prayer  eventually  became  a  display 
of  form. 

The  Catechism  of  the  Council  of  Trent  teaches  us  that 
“prayer  is  an  elevation  of  the  soul  to  God,  to  adore  Him,  to  bless 
His  Holy  Name,  to  praise  His  Goodness,  and  to  return  Him 
thanks  for  all  His  benefits”.  St.  Thomas  defines  it  as  “elevatio 
mentis”,  a  lifting  of  mind  and  heart  to  God.  From  this  and  what 
has  been  said  already,  we  need  a  test  that  applies  to  “this  raising 
of  the  mind  to  God”  in  song.  We  can  find  it  only  in  this  simple 
formula:  “Lex  orandi,  lex  cantandi”  —  the  law  of  prayer  must 
be  the  law  of  song.  Therefore  the  music  must  pray  and  the  prayer 
must  sing.  Think  of  the  origin  of  plain  song  and  its  development 
briefly  sketched  for  you.  Think  of  the  underlying  motive.  Think 
of  the  wisdom  of  holy  Mother  Church.  Think  of  what  you  hear 
sung  in  your  own  church  in  your  parish.  Think:  is  that  song  you 
hear  a  prayer?  And  if  it  does  not  help  you,  in  a  very  telling  way 
to  raise  your  mind  to  God  —  think  what  is  wrong?  Think:  are 
you  listening  to  the  music  as  music  and  to  the  concord  of  sweet 
sounds?  Are  you  praying?  If  the  prayer  be  forgotten  in  the 
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detached  beauty  of  the  music,  God  is  absent  from  your  thoughts. 
There  is  no  prayer.  Yet  we  come  to  pray!  Prayer  and  song  must 
be  “one  spiritual  groaning’’  merged  in  the  true  marriage  of  the 
spirit.  This  explains  the  insistance  of  the  Church  on  a  particular 
form  of  music.  She  did  not  leave  to  mere  chance  the  formation 
of  the  emotions  of  her  children.  No!  the  Church  in  her  teaching 
reaches  the  whole  man,  his  intellect,  his  will,  his  emotions.  How 
foolish  are  they  who  seek  the  guidance  of  others  to  pray  in  song  — 
musical  compositions  which  savor  of  the  stage,  whose  music  serves 
only  as  a  distraction,  making  the  prayer  an  abomination  in  the 
sight  of  God!  For  in  this  expression  of  the  world’s  mentality, 
instead  of  being  guided  by  the  Church,  the  teacher  of  Infallible 
Truth,  there  appears  in  its  “sacred’’  music  a  contradiction  between 
Truth  and  its  exposition;  and  the  heart — seeking  beauty — may, 
perchance,  find  satisfaction  elsewhere,  and  dogma  —  become  inar¬ 
ticulate  —  may  sicken  and  die. 

We  can  not  sing  chant  well  unless  we  learn  to  pray  in  music. 
For  this  music  is  not  a  law  unto  itself.  It  is  a  musical  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  prayers  of  the  Church.  Its  single  purpose  is  “to 
give  life  and  power  to  the  thoughts’’;  that  is,  to  make  us  under¬ 
stand  them  better  and  carry  them  out  in  our  lives.  Familiarity 
with  this  classic  prayer-music  must  reveal  something  of  the  prayer- 
ideal  which  gave  it  birth,  and  thus,  throughout  Christendom, 
will  bring  about  a  new  era  of  faith.  It  is  simply  a  return  to  the 
true  ideal,  “a  renewing  of  all  things  in  Christ’’. 

“Ut  mens  nostra  concordet  voci  nostrae: 

That  our  mind  and  our  voice  may  accord  together.’’ 

John  Burke. 

University  College,  Dublin. 
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OMEONE  has  said  that  priests  ought  to  explain  to 
their  people  that  to  contribute  to  the  offertory  collec¬ 
tion^  is  an  act  of  worship.  In  other  words,  we  need 
to  restore  the  liturgical  understanding  of  the  offer¬ 
tory  collection:  for  we  have  come  to  regard  it  almost 
exclusively  in  its  merely  utilitarian  aspect,  as  means  for  meeting 
the  material  needs  and  expenses  of  a  parish. 


Various  circumstances  have  brought  this  about.  Notably, 
the  Church  in  our  country  has  been  busy  with  the  upbuilding  of 
its  whole  material  fabric.  Such  things  as  wood  and  stone,  brick 
and  mortar,  have  loomed  large  in  our  mind.  All  has  had  to  come 
through  the  voluntary  offerings  of  the  people.  Direct  appeal 
had  to  be  made  for  urgent  and  specific  needs.  Besides  erecting 
churches,  we  have  also  been  obliged  to  collect  for  schools,  for  home 
and  foreign  missions,  for  works  of  charity,  for  many  purposes 
which  required  to  be  explained  to  contributors.  In  all  cases  it  has 
been  necessary  to  lay  emphasis  upon  the  particular  need  to  be  met 
by  a  given  collection.  Sermons  to  this  effect  are  common,  where¬ 
as  sermons  on  the  offertory  collection  as  such  are  more  rare.  Stress 
has  been  laid  on  the  particular  purpose,  while  the  general  motive 
of  giving  or  offering  as  intrinsically  and  intimately  related  to  the 
sacrifice  of  the  Mass  has  been  neglected.  It  has  been  taken  for 
granted,  and  hence,  while  no  doubt  it  is  understood  in  a  general 
way,  it  has  receded  somewhat  from  our  direct  view.  Collections 
are  taken  up  at  Mass  because  that  is  the  principal  assembly  of  the 
people.  We  perhaps  do  not  stop  to  consider  why  they  arc  taken 
up  precisely  at  the  Offertory. 


Moreover,  we  are  not  unaffected  by  the  general  tendency 
of  our  times  (by  no  means  exclusively  American)  which  looks 
excessively  to  the  material  side  of  things.  In  the  matter  of  church 
collections  we  are  disposed  to  take  a  practical  rather  than  a  mys¬ 
tical  view.  The  liturgical  revival  calls  back  our  attention  to  the 
liturgical  aspect  of  things,  bids  us  see  things  as  related  to  the 


1  Graf,  The  Priest  at  the  Altar,  p.  130. 
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worship  of  God,  and  points  out  the  place  which  the  offertory 
collection  had  in  the  ancient  liturgy. 

A  collection  of  some  kind  at  the  celebration  of  the  holy  sac¬ 
rifice,  is  a  custom  dating  back  to  the  beginnings  of  the  Church, 
as  we  may  gather  from  the  epistles  of  St.  Paul.  But  it  is  in  the 
fully  developed  liturgy  of  some  time  later  as  celebrated  in  Rome, 
that  we  find  the  offertory  collection  appearing  as  an  impressive 
and  meaningful  feature  of  the  Mass.  This  may  be  seen  in  Father 
Kramp’s  description,  drawn  from  the  ancient  Roman  ceremonial 
books.^ 

The  faithful  of  those  days  understood  well  that  they  all 
partook  both  in  the  offering  of  the  Mass  and  in  the  receiying  of  the 
Eucharist,  both  in  sacrifice-oblation  and  in  sacrifice-banquet.  The 
ancient  ceremonial  brought  this  out  very  plainly.  The  faithful 
approached  the  altar  at  the  Offertory  and  at  the  Communion, 
first  to  give  and  later  to  receive.  The  Mass  was  both  their  gift 
to  God  through  Christ  and  God’s  gift  to  them  through  Christ. 

Thus  they  came  to  Mass  with  the  offertory  spirit  in  their 
hearts  and  with  offertory  gifts  in  their  hands.  Every  one  brought 
his  personal  offering  of  bread  and  wine.  These  are  food-stuffs, 
elements  that  sustain  and  nourish  life,  and  hence  symbols  of  all 
our  life  and  gifts  expressing  our  inward  offering  of  self.  They 
are  also,  by  our  Lord’s  own  choice,  the  elements  which  are  to  be 
changed  into  His  eucharistic  body  and  blood,  Christ’s  offering 
and  our  own  are  made  one.  The  Mass  is  the  offering  of  the 
eucharistic  Christ  and  the  mystical  Christ.' 

The  Roman  Mass  of  the  eighth  century,  as  Father  Kramp 
describes  it,  did  not  contain  all  the  offertory  prayers  that  we  now 
haye.  There  were  only  the  offertory  antiphon  and  psalm  (chant¬ 
ed  by  the  choir  while  the  faithful  brought  forward  their  offer¬ 
ings)  and  (when  the  offerings  had  been  placed  upon  the  altar)  the 
“prayer  oyer  the  gifts,’’  which  we  call  the  Secret.  Thus  the  an¬ 
cient  ceremony  emphasized  the  Offertory  by  deedi  rather  than  by 
word.  Besides  the  gifts  of  bread  and  wine  which  were  placed  on 

1  Kramp,  Encharlstla,  Ch.  II,  p.  22. 

"On  the  doctrine  of  the  Mystical  Uody  In  the  theology  of  St.  Paul,  see  Du- 
pervay-Burke,  Christ  In  the  Christian  I,ife. 
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the  altar  and  consecrated,  the  faithful  also  made  offerings  for  the 
poor  and  needy. 

This  offertory  ceremony,  so  clearly  and  beautifully  expres¬ 
sing  the  united  oblation  of  all  the  faithful  made  one  in  Christ, 
was  not  identically  the  same  everywhere  throughout  the  anefent 
Church.  We  find  it  stressed  in  the  Roman  rite  more  than  in  the 
Gallican  and  the  Oriental  rites.  And  in  the  Roman  rite  the  prac¬ 
tice  was  modified  in  the  course  of  time.  For  reasons  of  conveni¬ 
ence  money  offerings  were  substituted  for  offerings  in  kind.  The 
collection  takes  place  to  the  present  day  at  or  just  before  the  Of¬ 
fertory.  Its  meaning  is  quite  the  same  as  that  of  the  ancient  offer¬ 
tory  procession.  But  the  modern  practice  is  not  as  expressive  as 
was  the  ancient  one.  To  compensate  for  what  we  have  lost,  we 
have  the  additional  offertory  prayers  which  were  not  in  the  ancient 
rite.  They  were  gradually  introduced  in  medieval  times,  and  in 
them  we  say  in  word  what  the  ancient  rite  said  in  a  more  dramatic 
way.  J 

We  today  need  to  restore  the  liturgical  understanding  of  the 
offertory  collection  for  the  sake  of  a  better  understanding  of  the 
entire  Mass  as  an  oblation,  a  sacrifice  offered  not  by  Christ  alone, 
nor  by  the  priest  alone,  but  by  the  entire  Christian  body  made  one 
in  Christ. 

Ever  since  the  days  when  the  first  Protestant  leaders  launched 
their  attack  upon  the  Mass,  denying  altogether  its  sacrificial  char¬ 
acter,  there  has  been  a  tendency  among  Catholic  theologians  to 
stress  rather  exclusively  those  aspects  of  the  Mass  which  were  di¬ 
rectly  attacked.  They  have  been  concerned  to  show  that  the  Mass 
is  truly  the  renewal  of  Christ's  sacrifice  of  Calvary,  the  sacrifice 
of  human  redemption.  They  have  explained  in  what  way  it  is 
truly  Christ’s  sacrifice,  and  have  said  less  of  the  fact  that  it  is  also 
ours.  They  have  explained  it  as  a  sacrifice  of  propitiation  and 
petition  (the  points  denied  by  the  Protestants)  and  have  said  less 
of  it  as  a  sacrifice  of  adoration  and  thanksgiving.  But  in  recent 
times  when  Catholic  theologians  are  not  faced  in  the  same  way 
with  the  specific  exigencies  of  acute  controversy,  they  again  set 
forth  the  doctrine  of  the  Mass  in  its  entirety  and  in  correct  propor¬ 
tion,  in  its  relation  to  the  whole  majestic  synthesis  of  the  Catholic 
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faith  as  made  by  a  St.  Thomas  in  the  golden  days  of  scholastic 
theology'. 

In  the  light  of  such  considerations  it  is  not  difficult  to  re¬ 
cognize  that  our  present  ordinary  way  of  thinking  of  the  Mass 
is  not  altogether  adequate.  We  do  think  more  of  what  we  get  out 
of  it  than  of  what  we  put  into  it.  Consider  what  stress  is  laid  in 
popular  treatises  and  in  sermons  on  the  “fruits”  of  the  Mass.  Its 
value  is  urged  in  terms  of  its  fruits.  Certainly  these  deserve  to  be 
made  plain.  But  the  rather  selfish  kind  of  devotion  implied  in 
such  exclusive  insistence,  leaves  something  to  be  desired.  Is  there 
not  place  even  here  for  some  application  of  our  Lord's  words,  that 
it  is  better  to  give  than  to  receive?  “The  whole  internal  structure 
of  the  Mass-drama,”  says  Father  Kramp,  “is  governed  by  the  idea 
of  self-oblation. 

In  ordi^r  to  restore  the  liturgical  understanding  of  the  offer¬ 
tory  collection,  for  the  sake  of  the  understanding  of  the  Mass  as 
our  offering  made  in  union  with  our  Lord,  besides  the  historical 
and  dogmatic  elements  here  indicated,  what  can  be  done  further 
in  a  visible,  ceremonial  way?  In  certain  European  centers  of  the 
liturgical  revival  it  has  been  found  possible  to  restore  in  some  meas¬ 
ure  the  offertory  procession  (Opfergang) .  This  is  no  doubt 
quite  impossible  as  a  general  practice  in  our  present  circumstances. 

But  we  can  urge  the  faithful  to  make  regular  use  of  the  beau¬ 
tiful  and  expressive  offertory  prayers  of  the  Missal.'  And  one 
may  ask  if  it  is  not  possible  to  make  the  offertory  collection  coin¬ 
cide,  not  with  the  Credo,  but  with  the  recitation  (silently  as  the 
rubrics  prescribe)  of  the  offertory  prayers  by  priest  and  people. 
At  high  Mass  the  choir  meanwhile  may  well  chant  the  offertory 
antiphon  and  psalm.  A  sufficient  number  of  collectors  would  en¬ 
able  the  ceremony  to  be  completed  without  unduly  retarding  the 
priest  at  the  altar. 

Moreover,  the  offerings  ought  not  to  be  deposited  in  a  mere 
matter  of  fact  way  at  the  sanctuary  rail  and  thought  no  more  of 
until  the  end  of  the  Mass.  Why  not  (as  is  sometimes  done)  have 

1  Se  D’Aroy,  The  Mass  and  the  Redemption,  pp.  87,  03,  104. 

*  Eucharlstia,  p.  47;  see  al.so  Krnmp,  The  liiturslcal  Sacrifice  of  the  New 
X>aw;  and  Michel,  My  Sacrifice  and  Yours. 

“  See  the  article  “Susclpiamur”  in  Orate  Fratres,  Vol.  I,  No.  6,  March  1927. 
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the  Mass  servers  bring  the  offerings  from  the  sanctuary  rail  and  de¬ 
posit  them  at  the  base  and  to  the  sides  of  the  altar.  Here  they  will 
be  included  in  the  act  of  incensing  which  our  bishops  are  authori¬ 
zed  to  permit  at  any  chanted  Mass. 

The  use  of  incense  at  Mass  has  a  double  meaning.  Primarily, 
at  least  in  the  Roman  rite,  the  burning  and  sweet-smelling  incense 
was  meant  to  be  a  mark  of  honor  to  the  book  of  the  Gospels  and 
to  the  prelate  before  whom  it  was  carried.  Secondly,  and  more 
notably  in  the  Gallican  rite,  it  signified  a  hallowing  purpose  and 
symbolized  the  offering  of  prayer.  This  second  meaning  appears 
more  especially  in  the  incensing  of  the  offertory  elements  of  bread 
and  wine  upon  the  altar:  and  does  it  not  extend  farther  as  the 
incensing  continues  and  the  fragrant  clouds  envelop  the  whole 
altar  and  all  those  who  stand  about  it  and  the  entire  assembly 
who  are,  and  should  be  consciously,  one  united  oblation  in  the 
sight  of  God?  The  words  of  the  offertory  prayer  at  the  offering 
of  the  chalice  are  as  extensive  as  the  whole  offertory  spirit  of  the 
assembly  and  its  incense-symbol:  “May  it  arise  before  Thy  divine 
majesty  with  a  pleasing  fragrance,  for  our  salvation  and  that  of 
all  mankind.” 

William  Busch 

The  St.  Paul  Seminary 


''If  the  faithful  were  to  become  fully  conscious  of  the 
symbolism  of  the  offertory,  if  they  would  know  that 
by  their  participation  in  the  Mass  they  were  in  the  very 
nature  of  things  confessing  their  identity  with  the  sacri¬ 
ficial  mind  of  Christ  on  the  cross  publicly  before  all  the 
assembly  —  how  would  this  truth  not  urge  them  on  to 
adjust  their  thoughts,  their  speech,  their  action,  their 
entire  day’s  work  to  this  public  profession,  and  to  per¬ 
form  the  latter  in  the  spirit  of  Christ,  in  the  spirit  of 
full  submission  to  God!” — Dom  Bernard  Durst. 
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- ENERAL  INTRODUCTION.  Although  anti-Cath- 

olic  writers  arc  wont  to  exclaim  against  the  “rigid 
uniformity  of  Rome”,  and  seem  to  think  that  all 
Catholic  rites  and  ceremonies  must  of  necessity  con- 
form  to  some  strict  standard  set  up  by  authority, 
it  remains  true  to  say  that  the  Church  has  always  allowed  the 
greatest  latitude  in  such  matters,  and  that  only  when  abuses  began 
to  appear  did  she  apply  any  disciplinary  measures.  Unity  in  es¬ 
sentials,  in  liturgical  as  well  as  in  other  matters,  is  all  important, 
and  has  always  been  most  carefully  guarded:  but  in  such  things 
as  the  ceremonies  incidental  to  the  Mass  and  the  divine  Office  much 
freedom  was  allowed,  and  local  traditions  and  national  customs 
were  not  onlv  tolerated  but  actually  encouraged.  On  this  point 
the  famous  letter  of  St.  Gregory  the  Great  to  St.  Augustine  of 
Canterbury  should  be  remembered,  St.  Augustine  had  written 
to  enquire  what  course  he  should  adopt  in  settling  the  liturgy 
for  the  Church  in  England,  and  whether  local  customs  were  to  be 
allowed.  In  his  answer  St.  Gregory  said:  “You  know.  Brother, 
the  custom  of  the  Roman  Church  in  which  .  .  .  you  were  brought 
up.  But  you  will  please  me  if  .  .  .  whatever  in  the  usage  of  the 
Roman,  the  French,  or  any  other  Church  you  find  that  will  be 
more  pleasing  to  Almighty  God  you  take  and  infuse  into  the  En¬ 
glish  .  .  .  Church.”  Or  again,  the  great  liturgist  Cardinal  Bona 
who  says:  “But  the  way  in  which  all  these  things  are  done,  the  or¬ 
der  of  the  ceremonies  [viz.,  in  the  Mass]  and  other  matters  of 
less  importance  differ  in  several  Churches,  and  are  peculiar  to 
them:  nor  were  these  things  laid  down  by  the  Apostolic  Fathers 
.  .  .  and  therefore  varieties  appear  which  do  not  hinder  the  Unity 
of  the  Church  nor  offend  the  Faithful”  (Rerum  Lit.  I.  VI) . 

Hence  in  the  Middle  .Ages  we  find  that  almost  every  country 
and  province  had  its  own  local  “Use”  of  the  Roman  rite,  often 
with  liberal  importations  from  the  ancient  but  long  disused  Gal- 
lican  rite.  But  by  the  time  of  the  Council  of  Trent  certain  abuses 
had  sprung  up  which  were  a  source  of  much  scandal,  and  there¬ 
fore  in  need  of  correction.  Hence  it  was  that  St.  Pius  V  decreed  that 
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all  those  rites  which  could  not  show  an  antiquity  of  at  least  two 
hundred  yeats  must  be  abolished  and  the  reformed  Roman  rite 
substituted.  After  this  legislation  only  a  few  of  the  then  existing 
rites  remained,  and  of  these  only  five  are  at  all  widely  diffused 
at  the  present  time.  We  hope  to  deal  separately  with  these,  and  to 
show  that  even  an  elementary  study  of  rites  other  than  the  Roman 
will  help  us  to  a  better  understanding  of  the  latter. 

The  Ambrosian  Rite.  Among  the  rites  still  in  use  in  the 
West,  after  the  Roman  rite,  none  can  claim  so  great  an  antiquity 
as  that  of  Milan,  which  reaches  back  some  fifteen  hundred  years. 
It  has  now  been  definitely  proved  that  it  was  in  use  before  the 
time  of  St.  Ambrose,  though  the  date  of  its  introduction  is  still 
under  discussion.  But  it  seems  probable  that  it  obtained  its  name 
from  the  reforms  St.  Ambrose  introduced  soon  after  he  became 
Bishop  of  Milan  in  succession  to  the  Arian  Auxentius,  who  had 
tampered  with  the  rite  in  order  to  bring  it  into  agreement  with  the 
heretical  doctrine  he  taught.  Further  St.  Ambrose  added  lustre  to 
it  by  the  many  famous  hymns  which  he  composed,  and  which 
were  used  at  Milan  long  before  they  spread  to  the  rest  of  the 
Church. 

This  rite  has  always  been  in  use  at  Milan,  in  spite  of  many  at¬ 
tempts  to  abolish  it.  The  last  of  these  occured  during  the  ponti¬ 
ficate  of  St.  Pius  V,  when  the  Roman  rite  was  reformed:  but  the 
active  opposition  of  St.  Charles  Borromeo,  who  undertook  to 
reform  the  Ambrosian  Books,  saved  it. 

Liturgists  are  divided  on  the  question  of  the  origin  of  the 
Ambrosian  rite.  One  school,  of  whom  Mgr.  Duchesne  is  the  lead¬ 
ing  exponent,  prefers  to  regard  it  as  imported  from  the  East  before 
the  time  of  St.  Ambrose,  and  says  that  it  spread  thence  to  the 
West,  notably  to  Gaul  and  Spain  where  it  still  survives  in  an  al¬ 
tered  form  as  the  Mozarabic  rite.  The  other  school,  in  which 
are  included  all  the  Milanese  writers  on  the  subject,  as  well  as  the 
late  Mr.  Edmund  Bishop,  is  inclined  to  look  upon  the  Ambrosian 
Rite  as  "being  really  Roman  at  bottom".  These  men  regard  it 
therefore  as  the  original  form  of  the  Roman  before  the  changes 
introduced  by  the  Gelasian  and  Gregorian  Sacramentaries.  This 
latter  theory  we  prefer  to  adopt  since,  at  present  at  any  rate,  it  has 
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the  force  of  v/hat  evidence  there  is  with  it,  and  in  working  on  the 
rite  it  gives,  in  general,  a  not  too  strained  interpretation  of  the 
facts.  Space  at  onr  disposal  will  not  allow  us  more  than  a  fleet¬ 
ing  glance  ai  the  various  peculiarities  of  this  rite,  and  we  must  be 
content  with  a  mere  summary  of  the  chief  particulars. 

The  Ambrosian  Mass.  The  following  are  the  most  remark¬ 
able  variants  from  the  Roman  Missal: 

1.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Mass  the  ninefold  Kyrie  is  not  said. 
But  Kyrie  eleison  (there  is  no  Christ e  eleison)  is  said  three  times 
after  the  Gloria,  three  times  after  the  Gospel,  and  three  times  at 
the  end  of  the  Mass. 

2  A  prayer  is  said  after  the  Gospel  which  bears  the  name  super 
sindonern.  It  will  be  remembered  that  in  the  Roman  rite  at  the 
Offertory  the  priest  turns  to  the  people  and  says  Dominus  vobis- 
cum,  Orernus,  but  that  no  prayer  follows.  It  has  been  conjectured 
that  this  prayer  said  in  the  Ambrosian  rite  at  the  spreading  of 
the  corporal  was  originally  in  the  Roman,  but  has  now  been  lost. 

3.  The  Offertory  prayers  are  longer  than  those  in  the  Roman 
litc,  but  substantially  the  same.  The  ancient  custom  of  the  people 
offering  the  actual  material  for  the  Mass  still  survives  at  the 
Cathedral  at  Milan  on  certain  days  in  the  year.  Four  old  men 
and  four  old  women  go  up  to  the  altar,  and  there  present  to  the 
celebrant,  in  the  name  of  the  congregation,  the  bread  and  wine 
for  Mass. 

4.  1  he  Creed  is  recited  immediately  after  the  Offertory  and  before 
the  Secrets  (known  in  the  Ambrosian  rite  as  Orationes  super 
Oblata:  pravers  said  over  the  offerings). 

5.  Immediately  before  the  Qui  pridie  the  priest  goes  to  the  corner 
of  the  altar  to  wash  his  hands.  At  the  Unde  et  mernores  he  ex¬ 
tends  his  hands  in  tnodwn  crucis. 

6.  The  fraction  takes  place  just  before  the  Pater  Noster  and  not 
after  the  Libera.  The  Libera  is  sung  and  not  recited,  very  much 
in  the  same  way  as  it  is  on  Good  Friday  in  the  Roman  rite. 

7.  On  all  Fridays  during  Lent  no  Mass  is  said  in  the  Ambrosian 
rite  —  a  common  practice  throughout  the  East.  Quite  lately, 
however,  permission  has  been  obtained  to  say  the  Mass  of  the 
Annunciation  and  that  of  St.  Joseph,  should  these  feasts  fall  on 
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a  Friday.  With  the  exception  of  these  two  days  no  feast  whatever 
is  kept  during  Lent,  and  both  Office  and  Mass  are  entirely  of  the 
feria. 

8.  On  Sundays  and  certain  feasts  a  lesson  is  read  from  the  Old 
Testament  before  the  Epistle:  and  on  Sundays  in  Lent  the  Lit¬ 
anies  are  said  in  place  of  the  Gloria  in  excelsis. 

The  Breviary.  The  Ambrosian  breviary  differs  very  con¬ 
siderably  from  any  other  now  in  use,  and  it  would  take  quite  a 
long  treatize  to  give  an  account  of  its  differences  from  the  Roman 
breviary.  We  give  here  a  short  description  of  that  Hour  of  the 
Office  v.'hich  all  layfolk  should  know  —  Sunday  Vespers. 

The  Ambrosian  Vespers  begins  with  Dominus  vobiscum  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  long  antiphon  known  as  the  Lucernarium,  or  chant  at 
the  lighting  of  lamps  (appropriate  to  the  hour  at  which  Vespers 
was  said  in  ancient  times) ;  then  a  hymn  is  sung  followed  by  five 
psalms  and  their  antiphons,  a  Collect  (in  place  of  the  Little  Chap¬ 
ter),  the  Magnificat  and  its  antiphon,  and  finally  the  Collect  of 
the  day. 

So  far  we  have  spoken  only  of  the  external  features  of  the 
Ambrosian  rite,  and  its  chief  differences  from  the  Roman.  But, 
as  in  all  rites,  there  can  be  discerned  in  the  Ambrosian  a  certain 
spirit  peculiar  to  it.  It  is  difficult  to  sum  this  up  in  a  few  words, 
but  perhaps  if  we  say  that  it  combines  simplicity  with  dignity 
we  shall  not  be  very  far  wrong.  At  the  beginning  of  this  short 
study  we  spoke  of  the  origin  of  the  Ambrosian  rite,  and  expressed 
the  opinion  that  it  was  to  be  found  in  the  ancient  Roman:  and  if 
anything  were  needed  to  confirm  this  supposition  we  have  only  to 
observe  the  kindred  spirit  of  the  two  rites.  Hence  we  may  justly 
claim  that  even  an  elementary  study  of  the  Ambrosian  will  help 
us  to  a  better  understanding  and  appreciation  of  the  Roman  rite. 
Many  of  the  points  are  self-evident  and  need  no  emphasis:  others, 
however  are  not  quite  so  clear  and  require  to  be  stressed. 

Since  the  Ambrosian  rite  is  an  older  form  of  the  Roman, 
we  have  in  it  a  key  to  the  “mind”  of  the  latter.  The  late  Mr. 
Edmund  Bishop  in  an  address  to  the  Historical  Research  Society 
in  London  in  1902  remarked:  “The  true  Roman  cannot  forget 
his  dignity.  It  is  only  and  simply  practical:  the  thing  had  to  be 
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done,  and  it  was  done  in  a  plain  and  simple  but  the  most  practical 
manner  .  .  .  Mystery  never  flourished  in  the  clear  Roman  atmo¬ 
sphere,  and  symbolism  was  no  product  of  the  Roman  religious 
mind.”  He  goes  on  to  point  out  that  many  of  the  Izter  additions 
did  not  preserve  this  simplicity,  but  his  contention,  nevertheless, 
remains  true. 

Many  people  have  the  mistaken  idea  that  anything  to  do  with 
the  liturgy  must  of  necessity  be  complicated  and  obscure,  and  on 
that  account  alone  it  is  unsuited  to  fill  the  devotional  needs  of 
most  layfolk  A  study  of  the  missal  is  all  that  is  needed  to  coun¬ 
teract  this  suggestion. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  ceremony  of  the  Ambrosian  Mass, 
and  certainly  the  feature  that  is  generally  described,  very  often 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  others,  is  the  offering  of  the  bread  and  wine 
for  the  Mass  by  the  members  of  the  congregation.  This  is  a  relic  of 
ancient  custom  whereby  the  people  brought  to  the  altar  gifts  of 
bread  and  wine  to  be  used  at  the  Mass,  and  for  the  support  of 
the  priest,  and  which  has  now  been  replaced  by  the  giving  of  a 
stipend.  The  continuance  of  this  ancient  practice  at  Milan  should 
serve  to  remind  us  of  a  truth  very  often  forgotten  in  these  days, 
and  to  revive  which  forms  one  of  the  chief  aims  of  the  liturgical 
movement:  the  active  participation  of  the  people  in  holy  Mass. 
It  cannot  be  emphasized  too  often  that  they  do  not  go  to  Church, 
as  Protestants  do,  only  to  have  prayers  read  over  them,  and  to  say 
their  own  prayers:  but  that  they  go  to  offer  corporately  the  su- 
premest  act  of  worship,  the  sacrifice  of  the  holy  Mass:  and  in 
union  with  Christ  to  offer  themselves  for  God’s  service. 

Lancelot  C.  Sheppard 

Bath,  England 
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RIUMPH,  Sorrow!”  These  are  the  sentiments  that 
fill  the  hearts  of  the  members  of  the  community  this 
morning.  And,  could  it  be  otherwise?  Such  is  the 
spirit  of  the  Church’s  liturgy,  and  they  are  children 
of  the  Church.  The  triumph  of  the  Hosanna  in  the 
sorrow  of  the  Bridegroom  in  the  Responsoty,  both 
penetrate  the  very  depths  of  all  the  souls.  They  hear  of  the  tri¬ 
umphant  entry  of  the  King  and  His  yassals  into  Jerusalem,  but 
well  know  that  the  poisonous  propaganda  of  the  Pharisees  will 
soon  change  this  Hosanna  into  the  Ctucifige.  —  The  morning  ser- 
yice  consists  of  three  parts: 

7.  The  Blessing  of  Palms.  In  form  this  blessing  is  similar 
to  the  exterior  form  of  holy  Mass,  as  the  following  juxtaposition 
will  show. 


Introit,  the 


Holy  Mass 

A.  Preparatory  service: 

1 .  Introit. 

2.  Collect. 

3.  Epistle. 

4.  Gradual. 

5.  Gospel. 

B.  Sacrifice  proper: 

6.  Offering  of  bread  and 
wine. 

7.  Preface  and  Sanctus. 

8.  Canon  and  deification  of 
gifts. 

9.  Preparation  for  reception 
of  deified  gifts. 

10.  Distribution  of  holy 
Communion  and  Com¬ 
munion  verse. 

1 1 .  Postcommunion  prayer. 

1 2.  Ite  missa  est. 


Blessing  of  Palms 

A.  Preparatory  service : 

1.  Introit. 

2.  Collect. 

3.  Epistle. 

4.  Gradual. 

5.  Gospel. 

B.  Blessing  proper: 

6.  Offering  of  Palms. 

7.  Preface  and  Sanctus. 

8.  Five  prayers  and  eleva¬ 
tion  of  the  earthly  ele¬ 
ment  to  a  supernatural 
end. 

9.  Preparation  for  recep¬ 
tion  of  blessed  palms. 

10.  Distribution  of  blessed 
palms  and  anthem 
“Pucri”. 

1 1 .  Postblessing  prayer. 

1 2.  Procedamus  in  pace. 


All  of  this  shows  us  the  excellence  of  this  particular  blessing, 
and  indicates  with  what  reverence  and  piety  we  should  receive  and 
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keep  a  sacramental  so  solemnly  confected  as  the  palm  branch  on  the 
first  day  of  the  Church’s  greatest  week. 

During  the  offering  of  the  palms,  symbols  of  Christ’s  tri¬ 
umph  over  the  Prince  of  Death,  and  our  own  triumph  in  and  with 
Christ,  we  offer  ourselves  to  almighty  God,  beseeching  Him  that 
“we  may  go  forth  to  meet  Christ  with  good  works,  and  enter 
through  Him  into  eternal  joys’’.  Then  answering  the  celebrant’s 
call  in  the  magnificent  Preface  fperhaps  one  of  the  finest),  the 
sisters,  “in  union  with  all  creatures,  confess  with  a  free  voice  that 
great  Name  of  God’s  only-begotten  Son  before  the  kings  and  pow¬ 
ers  of  this  world”. 

The  blessing  over,  all  receive  the  symbol  of  martyrdom  and 
victory.  And  now,  animated  with  the  enthusiasm  which  filled  the 
hearts  of  the  multitude  on  that  first  Palmsunday,  but  with  the 
petition  that  their  loyalty  to  Christ  Jesus  be  more  lasting  than 
the  Hosanna  of  the  Jews,  the  members  of  the  community,  bear¬ 
ing  palms  and  forming  in  procession,  are  prepared  to  pay  an  act 
of  profound  homage  and  devotion  to  the  triumphant  Victor  over 
sin  and  Satan. 

II.  The  Procession.  The  adorable  Son  of  God  left  the 
bosom  of  His  Father  and  came  into  this  world.  The  gates  of  heaven 
had  opened  for  His  departure,  only  to  close  again  until  “the  sin¬ 
less  One  had  reconciled  sinners  to  the  Father”  (Easter  sequence) . 
Then,  when  His  redemptive  sojourn  on  earth  was  completed,  the 
gates  of  heaven  were  opened  —  forever  —  to  admit  the  Victor  in 
the  triumph  of  His  cross,  to  admit,  also.  His  disciples  who  follow 
Him  and  the  “Vexilla  Regis,  the  Standard  of  the  King”. 

So  too,  the  procession  leaves  the  church,  wanders  about  “and 
payeth  the  homage  due  to  a  triumphant  conqueror”  (Processional 
antiphon).  Then  returning,  it,  like  Christ,  re-enters  in  the  tri¬ 
umph  of  the  Cross.  And  as  it  enters  the  sisters  have  in  their  hearts 
the  petition  for  the  grace  to  be  present  in  that  last  glorious  pro¬ 
cession,  when  the  divine  Head  and  celestial  Bridegroom  will  lead 
His  mystical  bodv,  His  immaculate  spouse  the  Church,  into  the 
Holy  City  of  the  eternal  Jerusalem,  where  “We  to  the  King  on 
His  throne,  utter  the  jubilant  hymn:  Glory  and  honor  and  praise 
be  to  Thee,  King  Christ  the  Redeemer!” 
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III.  The  Holy  Sacrifice.  The  picture  changes.  The  holy 
Sacrifice  is  offered.  Because  of  their  intimate  participation,  the 
faithful  cannot  but  be  filled  with  the  sorrow  which  now  enters 
the  liturgy  as  the  sacred  Passion  is  read.  7'hey  know,  however, 
that  this  spirit  of  sorrow  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  spirit  of 
joy  which  until  now  has  predominated,  for,  before  they  can  tri¬ 
umph  with  Christ  on  the  Alleluja-mountains  of  joy,  they  must 
accompany  their  Savior  through  the  sorrowful  valley  of  death. 
“Brethren,  let  this  mind  be  in  you  which  was  also  in  Christ 
Jesus"  f Epistle). 

IV.  Evening  Service.  Once  more  on  this  day  does  the  com¬ 
munity  gather  around  its  sovereign  Highpriest.  This  time  it  is  to 
chant  the  solemn  office  of  Compline  and  to  plead  for  “a  quiet 
night  and  a  perfect  end"  after  this  sacred  day  and  after  a  life  well 
spent.  “May  the  divine  assistance  remain  always  with  us.  Amen.” 
The  Hosanna-King  raises  His  right  hand  and  His  eucharistic  be¬ 
nediction  descends  upon  all,  who  there  depart  again  renewed  in 
spirit,  enthusiastic  to  spend  the  ensuing  week  in  union  with  their 
divine  Teacher,  King,  and  Highpriest. 

The  Novitiate 

O’Follon,  Mo. 
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“That  Christ  be  formed  in  all”  —  Pius  X 


With  our  M.  H.  Gill  &  Son,  of  Dublin  have  recently  published 
Readers  The  Seraphic  Standard,  “a  handbook  for  Tertiary 
meetings  and  devotions,  compiled  from  authorized 
sources”.  It  contains  the  Rule,  Constitutions,  and  Ceremonial 
of  the  Third  Order  of  St,  Francis,  and  devotions,  many  of  which 
are  strictly  liturgical,  including  the  vespers  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
and  the  Sunday  Compline  in  Latin  and  English.  The  dedication 
‘  To  Christ  the  King”  is  significantly  in  the  words  taken  from  the 
Church's  official  morning  prayer:  “To  the  King  of  Ages,  immor¬ 
tal  and  invisible,  the  only  God,  be  honour  and  glory,  for  ever  and 
ever.  Amen”. 

The  Rule  states  as  the  chief  requisite  for  membership,  that  the 
candidate  be  “above  all  of  tried  fidelity  in  the  practice  of  the 
Catholic  Faith  and  in  loyalty  to  the  Roman  Church  and  the  Apos¬ 
tolic  Sec”.  Moreover,  the  Introduction  emphasizes  fidelity  to  the 
Gospel  spirit,  devotion  to  holy  Mass  and  Communion,  and  a  spirit 
of  joy  and  cheerfulness  in  the  service  of  God. 

It  has  been  interesting  for  us  to  ponder  these  words  in  connec¬ 
tion  vath  the  book  in  question  and  its  purpose.  There  are  various 
“Third  Orders”  in  existence,  the  most  notable  of  which  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  that  of  St.  Francis.  All  of  them  have  ostensibly  the  same 
aim,  that  of  inspiring  Catholics  out  in  the  world  to  a  more  perfect 
living  of  the  Gospel  spirit — apart  from  the  special  counsels.  One 
might  be  tempted  to  say  that  the  need  of  instituting  special  orders 
for  this  purpose  is  a  sad  commentary  on  the  spirit  of  our  people, 
that  these  special  groups  are  really  organized  for  the  attainment  of 
what  should  be  the  ideal  and  the  aim  of  all  Catholics — realization 
of  the  Gospel  standard  of  perfection  as  set  down  in  the  words  of 
Christ.  Hov/ever,  elsev/here  throughout  creation  we  find  degrees 
and  levels  of  being  and  perfection.  Hence  we  may  expect  to  find 
degrees  of  Christian  life  also  among  those  who  live  in  the  world 
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as  the  ordinary  soldiers  of  Christ,  even  while  admitting  that  the 
ideal  would  be  to  have  all  strive  after  the  best  possible  realization 
of  the  life  of  Christ. 

Often  the  conception  of  a  religious  society  of  laymen  or  of 
a  third  order  seems  to  center  about  some  special  type  of  devotion, 
something  extrinsic  to  the  vital  core  of  Catholic  religious  life, 
rather  than  to  aim  at  a  more  intense  practical  comprehension 
of  the  latter.  For  these  we  suggest  the  latter  as  a  primary 
objective  of  their  endeavors.  If  men  are  aiming  at  a  more  perfect 
realization  of  the  life  of  Christ,  are  not  the  ordinary  means  thereto 
those  specifically  instituted  by  Christ  and  offered  by  the  Church 
for  our  sanctification? 

We  should  welcome  a  program  for  any  Third  Order  built 
up  intensely  on  living  and  using  the  Church's  means  of  sanctity  — 
her  liturgy  —  but  doing  so  with  a  greater  degree  of  comprehen¬ 
sion  and  a  fuller  appreciation  than  is  found  in  most  of  us  today. 
Can  there  be  a  better  objective  than  the  deeper  understanding  of 
the  sacrifice  of  the  Mass  and  more  frequent  active  participation 
in  this  essential  act  of  the  Church’s  worship?  And  can  this  prac^ 
tice  be  rendered  more  fruitful  in  a  better  way  than  by  moulding 
the  soul’s  aspirations  outside  Mass  first  of  all  on  the  other  official 
prayers  of  the  Church,  so  instinct  with  her  filial  sentiments,  so 
vibrant  with  the  spirit  of  Christ,  so  unerringly  true  in  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  their  end? 

Some  keen  observers  have  said  at  times  that  third  orders  seem 
to  be  lacking  in  spontaneous  vitality,  that  the  inspiration  in  them 
seems  to  be  something  external  or  artificial  rather  than  a  growth 
from  within.  Whether  this  is  at  all  true  or  not,  we  do  not  know. 
But  if  it  is  true  in  any  degree,  we  know  the  remedy.  There  is 
only  one  foremost  and  indispensable  source  of  the  seed  divine  that 
transforms  from  within,  whose  power  of  growth  knows  no  limit, 
and  whose  mission  is  precisely  such  a  transformation  of  all,  high 
and  low,  religious  and  lay,  into  other  Christs.  Our  plea  is  not 
for  a  new  lay  order  aiming  at  the  liturgical  life,  but  for  the  inten- 
scr  pursuit  of  the  liturgical  life  by  all  existing  orders  that  aspire 
to  a  closer  following  of  Christ. 
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The  Seed  Every  pastor  who  has  followed  these  pages  with 

THAT  an  eye  to  the  spiritual  benefit  of  his  parish  will 

Will  Grow  be  interested  in  a  recent  article,  dealing  with  the 
methods  of  liturgical  instruction.*  We  have  al¬ 
ready  touched  on  the  serious  problem  of  planting  the  seed  of  the 
liturgical  spirit  firmly  in  the  hearts  of  our  children  and  of  making 
it  a  sustaining  force  amid  the  moral  dangers  confronting  our 
youth.  But  lest  we  lose  sight  of  the  most  promising  solution 
of  the  difficulties,  when  we  come  to  speak  of  liturgical  activities 
in  adult  parish  life,  we  shall  do  well  to  reflect  on  the  fundamental 
considerations  with  which  the  writer  of  the  article  referred  to 
prefaces  his  discussion. 

“The  liturgical  training  of  the  people  can  not  be  achieved 
through  the  training  and  cultivation  of  smaller  or  larger  groups 
within  the  parish.  No  matter  what  success  some  pastors  have  at¬ 
tained,  it  always  remains  a  fairly  narrow  circle  of  those  liturgically 
interested,  mostly  young  people  that  enter  upon  these  new  ideas. 
It  has  nowhere  been  observed  that  a  whole  parish  has  been  renewed 
from  such  a  circle.  Neither  can  the  liturgy  be  brought  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  by  means  of  addresses  and  sermons.  For  in  the  liturgical  train¬ 
ing  it  is  not  a  question  merely  of  an  explanation  of  holy  Mass  and 
of  the  Church-year,  but  rather  of  the  cultivation  of  a  liturgical 
sense.  Only  he  has  a  liturgical  training  who  is  able  to  think  in 
symbols  and  to  discover  the  sense  beneath  an  action  or  object,  who 
without  foreign  help  can  detect  the  meaning  of  the  liturgical  pray¬ 
ers  and  rites.  But  this  cannot  be  accomplished  by  means  of  a  few 
addresses  and  sermons.  Long  and  untiring  labor  is  required,  and 
even  then  the  success  remains  doubtful,  because  the  spiritual  re¬ 
sponsiveness  and  adaptability  of  the  people  has  its  limitations. 
There  is  but  one  way  of  training  the  people  liturgically,  and  this 
is  at  the  same  time  the  most  natural  way,  the  easiest  and  most 
successful,  namely  the  liturgical  training  of  youth  by  means  of 
catechizing.” 

The  day  is  passing  when  the  liturgy  was  looked  upon  as  the 
“pious  sport”  of  some  enthusiasts.  For  it  is  in  the  liturgy  that  the 

» “Methodik  des  litnrglschen  tjnterrlchts”,  by  Dr.  Tlppmaim,  In  Zeltschrltt 
rOp  den  kath.  Religrloneunterricht,  1928,  pp.  12-26  (DUsseldorf). 
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Church  exercises  her  highpriestly  office  as  mediator  between  God 
and  man  by  praying  and  offering  before  the  throne  of  God  and  in 
the  name  of  God  dispensing  to  mankind  the  graces  of  the  redemp¬ 
tion.  If  then  through  Baptism  we  have  been  incorporated  into  the 
Church  and  become  members  of  Christ  mystical,  do  we  not  as 
members  take  part  in  all  the  acts  of  this  moral  body?  And  as  in¬ 
telligent  members,  should  not  our  participation  be  as  far  as  pos¬ 
sible  intelligent  and  supernaturally  inclined?  Yet  for  this  sort  of 
co-operation  there  is  required  a  good  understanding  of  the  thought 
and  the  spirit  of  the  mystical  Head,  as  well  as  a  fuller  appreciation 
of  their  external  expression  in  life  and  language  of  the  Church. 
In  proportion  to  our  intelligence  for  these  things  will  the  liturgy 
become  part  and  parcel  of  our  own  spiritual  lives  and  an  ever- 
widening  channel  of  heavenly  graces  and  blessings.  What  an  ur¬ 
gent  need  for  more  thorough  liturgical  instruction! 

Of  course,  our  catechetical  instructions  are  already  heavily 
burdened  with  a  wealth  of  subject-matter.  How  then  is  the  ad¬ 
ditional  liturgical  instruction  practicable?  The  writer  of  the  arti¬ 
cle  in  question  finds  the  solution  very  natural  and  effective.  In 
all  our  teaching,  especially  in  religious  teaching,  a  knowledge  of  the 
invisible  is  best  instilled  by  way  of  the  visible  and  external.  More 
so,  when  the  abstract  truths  are  to  be  brought  home  to  the  simple 
minds  of  children.  Think  now,  to  what  pains  the  catechist  must 
go  to  illustrate  the  mysteries  of  our  holy  faith  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  child-mind  can  sufficiently  grasp  them,  and  then  reflect 
on  the  treasury  of  picturesque  symbolism  in  the  liturgy,  which  is 
the  plastic  presentation  of  all  dogma,  our  faith  in  word  and  deed! 
Would  not  our  catechism  lessons  become  a  living  and  vital  every¬ 
day  experience,  if  they  were  built  up  on  the  daily  or  familiar  litur¬ 
gical  acts,  if  the  supernatural  truths  were  taught  as  caught  from 
the  prayers  and  rites  of  the  Church? 

Whilst  so  many  pastors  lament  the  growing  lack  of  reverence 
and  respect  for  authority  in  our  generation,  which  adds  another 
difficulty  to  the  teaching  of  catechism,  they  themselves  are  deeply 
impressed  with  the  dignity  and  a  feeling  of  awe  inspired  by  the 
sublime  functions  of  our  sacred  liturgy.  Could  not  this  impres¬ 
siveness  of  liturgical  forms  and  actions  be  made  a  most  valuable 
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aid  towards  fostering  greater  reverence  in  the  faithful  for  the  majes¬ 
ty  of  God  and  the  sanctity  of  His  revealed  truths?  We  must  there¬ 
fore  begin  with  the  young,  yet  unspoiled  by  the  glamor  of  the 
world,  and  fill  their  impressionistic  minds  with  the  beauty  of 
divine  worship  by  pinning  the  expanding  threads  of  their  faith  on 
the  attractive  symbolism  of  the  liturgy. 

In  later  pages  of  “The  Apostolate”  we  shall  present  the 
Dr.  Tippmann’s  discussion  of  the  division  of  subject-matter  for 
liturgical  instructions  and  the  methods  to  be  followed. 

- o - 

Liturgical  Mention  was  made  last  year  of  the  death  of  Dr, 
Briefs  Stephan,  an  indefatigable  worker  in  the  cause  of  the 
liturgical  apostolate.  His  various  liturgical  writings 
comprise  the  following  (obtainable  from  the  Benedictine  Abbey, 
Gruessau  in  Schlesien,  Germany,  unless  otherwise  indicated)  : 
“Tuet  dies”  ode:  “Macht,  was  ibr  wollt?”,  thoughts  on  the  Holy 
Mass,  pp.  290,  4  Mark.  De  elementis  Liturgiae  Christianae,  pp. 
90,  1.20  Mark  (Pustet,  Regensburg).  “Das  kircbliche  Stunden- 
gebet”  oder  “Das  roemische  Brevier”,  the  breviary  in  German 
translation,  with  explanations,  in  2  vols.,  each  992  pp.,  each  19.50 
Mark  (Pustet,  Regensburg) .  Psalmenschluessel ,  an  introduction 
to  the  language  and  thought  of  the  psalms  and  canticles  of  the 
breviary,  pp.  334,  6.50  Mark  (Pustet,  Regensburg).  Christliche 
Lehrer  und  Lehrerinnen,  wir  brauchert  Euchl,  telling  how  teachers 
can  promote  the  liturgical  apostolate,  pp.  250,  2.50  Mark.  Des 
Christen  Gottesdienst,  a  Latin-German  popular  daily  missal,  in  2 
vols.,  each  1000pp.,  each  2.50  Mark.  Des  Christen  Sonntags- 
dienst,  a  Latin-German  Sunday  missal  with  copious  explanations, 

po.  1000,  2.50  Mark.  Die  Feier  der  hi.  Karwoche,  Latin-German 
(Dr.  K.  Weinmann,  joint  editor) ,  containing  all  the  services  of 
Holy  Week  with  explanations,  pp.  792,  8.80  Mark  (Pustet, 
Regensburg) .  Das  Totenoffizium,  a  Latin-German  office  of  the 
dead  for  the  use  of  the  laity,  with  notation  and  explanations, 

pp.  96,  .25  Mark  (Greif-Publishers,  Greifenburg) .  Die  kirch- 
liche  Begraebnisfeier  mil  Totenmesse,  Latin-German  requiem 
mass  and  bu’-ial  service  with  explanations,  pp.  64,  ,25  Mark. 

New  editions  in  preparation:  Unsere  Kleinen  beim  Jesu- 
kinde,  13  Christmas  community  devotions  for  children.  Kar~ 
wochenbuechlein,  Holy  Week  services.  Das  kleine  marianische 
Offizium,  Latin-German,  office  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  with 
copious  explanations.  Der  Priester  am  Altare,  a  translation  and 
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explanation  of  the  missal.  Mit  dem  Priest er  am  Altare,  the  ordi¬ 
nary  of  the  mass  with  explanations,  also  adapted  for  missa  recitata. 

The  following  lines,  from  a  letter  to  the  Editors,  will  be  of 
general  interest:  “I  have  noticed  several  references  in  Orate  Fratres 
to  the  great  Viennese  liturgical  center  of  Klosterneuburg,  of  which 
the  Augustinian,  Dr.  Pius  Parsh.  is  the  organizer  and  prime  mover. 
I  recently  had  the  privilege  of  making  a  short  visit  to  Klosterneu¬ 
burg,  of  meeting  Dr.  Parsh,  and  of  seeing  something  of  his  work. 
He  first  showed  me  the  work-rooms  of  the  monastery,  whence  is¬ 
sue  the  manifold  publications  of  the  Apostolate  for  Folkliturgy. 
A  few  years  ago  Dr.  Parsch  began  editing  and  publishing  texts 
for  the  popularization  of  the  liturgy,  and  the  work  has  so  grown 
that  it  now  embraces  a  monthly  publication,  Bibel  and  Liturgie, 
as  well  as  a  perfect  stream  of  minor  publications.  The  shop-work, 
etc.,  aside  from  the  printing,  occupies  the  energies  of  three  men 
besides  Dr.  Parsch.  Of  the  tiny,  penny  Mass-leaflets,  (ordinary, 
proper,  and  canon  for  each  Sunday  printed  separately) ,  fifty  thou¬ 
sand  a  week  are  now  being  issued !  That  evening  Dr.  Parsch  took 
me  to  a  nearby  chapel  to  assist  at  the  singing  of  Matins  in  German 
for  the  next  day's  feast.  This  particular  center  of  liturgical  en¬ 
thusiasts  chant  the  Matins  for  every  feast  of  double  rank.  Men, 
women  and  children  entered  whole-heartedly  into  the  rendition 
of  the  Office.  Next  morning  I  witnessed  his  dialog  Mass,  in  which 
about  three  hundred  people  participated.” 


The  Victorian,  parish  monthly  of  the  Church  of  Our  Lady 
of  Victory,  Brooklyn,  contained  the  following  statement  in  an 
autumn  issue;  “Unique  among  the  churches  of  our  diocese, 
we  have  been  able  during  the  past  year  to  realize  the  ideal  of  the 
Church’s  desire  in  the  matter  of  church  music  and  church  singing. 
Since  before  Christmas  of  last  year,  our  people  have  sung  the  p- 
tire  music  of  the  Mass  at  1 1  o’clock  every  Sunday,  except  during 
the  Summer  months.  We  shall  resume  this  the  first  Sunday  in 
October.  The  Proper  of  the  Mass  is  sung  by  professionals:  the 
Common  of  the  Mass,  by  our  own  children  and  adults,  in  the 
body  of  the  church.” 

His  Lordship,  the  Rt.  Rev.  Joseph  F.  Busch,  Bishop  of  St, 
Cloud,  has  issued  a  Lenten  pastoral  on  “How  to  Build  up  Reli¬ 
gion”,  stressing  the  place  of  the  Mass  in  the  life  of  the  Church 
and  her  faithful.  “Through  the  prayer  of  the  priest  and  the  in¬ 
tention  of  the  Church”,  we  read,  “all  baptized  Christians,  living 
and  dead,  are  included  in  the  purposes  of  each  Mass.  But  since 
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all  personal  religion  is  the  product  of  God’s  omnipotence  and 
man’s  good  will,  by  the  command  of  the  Church  and  by  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  Mass,  active  participation  by  the  individual  is  necessary 
to  fully  realize  its  purpose.” 


An  editorial  in  the  November  issue  of  The  Far  East  (Mel¬ 
bourne,  Australia)  mentions  the  ‘‘I  believe  in  the  Communion 
of  Saints”  as  the  song  and  watchword  of  the  Christian  Interna¬ 
tionale.  The  sublimest  expression  of  it  is  the  Mass  in  which  all 
creation  is  centered,  where  we  are  also  fortified  against  death,  and 
where  we  find  a  powerful  aid  for  our  departed  brethren.  Nowhere 
but  in  Mass  could  we  dream  of  such  a  brotherhood.  ‘‘Therefore 
we  say  that  no  red  revolutionary  ever  sang  a  song  of  union  and 
loyalty  and  brotherhood  like  the  song  we  sing  in  our  hearts  as 
we  kneel  around  the  altar  at  the  Mass.  Sanctus,  Sanctus,  Sanctus. 
For  us,  Christ  is  living:  and  our  dead  have  not  gone  into  darkness, 
but  into  the  light  of  the  living  day.  Christ  has  lit  up  the  darkness. 
Death  is  not  an  ending,  but  a  beginning.  Flinging  ourselves  on 
Him,  we  can  turn  its  defeat  into  victory.” 


A  pamphlet  on  The  Funeral  Mass  and  Burial  Service  for 
Adults  by  Dom  Cuthberth  Goeb,  O.  S.  B.,  has  just  been  published 
by  The  Liturgical  Press  as  Series  II,  No.  5,  of  the  Popular  Litur¬ 
gical  Library  (48  pp.,  single  copies  10c).  The  pamphlet  meets 
a  need  that  has  long  been  felt  by  priest  and  people,  not  least  by 
many  Funeral  Directors.  It  contains  the  rite  for  the  introduction 
of  the  corpse  into  the  church,  the  text  of  the  Burial  Mass,  and  the 
final  Absolution.  Most  of  the  text  is  in  Latin  and  English.  There 
are  many  paragraphs  explaining  the  meaning  and  the  beauty  of  the 
Church’s  ritual  care  of  the  dead  and  her  prayers  over  them. 

Another  number  of  the  Popular  Liturgical  Library  that  has 
just  issued  from  the  press,  is  the  Liturgical  Dictionary  by  the  Very 
Reverend  Dom  Alexius  Hoffmann,  O.  S.  B.  The  edition  of  this 
dictionary  is  cloth-bound,  with  a  front-page  design  by  the  Sisters 
of  the  Most  Precious  Blood,  O'Fallon,  Mo.  The  dictionary  con¬ 
tains  about  ten  to  eleven  thousand  Latin  words,  with  their  En¬ 
glish  equivalents,  or  short  English  definitions  or  explanations 
(186  pp.,  price  $2.25),  The  words  dealt  with  in  the  dictionary 
v/ere  selected  from  all  the  official  liturgical  books  in  ordinary 
use.  Missal,  Breviary,  Ritual,  Pontifical,  etc.,  as  also  such  com¬ 
monly  used  works  as  that  of  Wapelhorst,  Compendium  Sacrae 
Liturgiae.  The  dictionary  is  a  valuable  contribution  not  only 
to  our  growing  liturgical  literature  but  also  to  Latin  scholarship. 
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EASTERTIDE  IN  THE  LITURGY 

HiFTER  the  trials  and  sorrows  of  Lent,  brought  to  a 
tragic  climax  in  Holy  Week,  come  the  joys  of  Easter 
and  the  Resurrection.  Even  when  the  liturgy  is  most 
concerned  with  the  Passion  of  Christ,  there  is  a  hint 
in  it  of  the  coming  resurrection.  On  Good  Friday 
icself,  when  the  abject  desolation  is  complete,  and  the  Church  is 
bowed  down  in  fullest  shame  and  grief,  a  note  of  hope  and  joy 
cannot  be  entirely  suppressed  at  the  thought  of  the  glory  that  the 
cross  has  achieved  through  death.  Had  not  Maundy  Thursday 
given  us  the  pledge  of  life  everlasting  in  the  Bread  Eternal,  the  pro¬ 
mise  of  Christ’s  own  resurrection  as  well  as  our  own — of  His  tri¬ 
umph  as  well  as  ours? 

On  Friday  our  divine  Redeemer  is  laid  in  His  grave;  and  the 
Church  bows  her  head  in  grief  and  humility.  An  afternoon  and 
a  night  are  passed  in  deepest  sorrow.  But  then  she  can  no  longer 
refrain  from  looking  forward  to  the  great  things  to  come.  Had 
not  all  the  previous  weeks  and  events  been  a  preparation  for  what 
was  to  follow?  Her  first  act  on  Holy  Saturday  is  the  striking 
of  the  light  from  the  rock,  and  the  threefold  solemn  announce¬ 
ment  to  the  people  of  the  “Lumen  Christi — the  Light  of  Christ”. 
Thereupon  follow  the  lessons  of  final  instruction  for  the  catechu¬ 
mens,  who  were  of  old  to  be  baptized  on  this  day  and  to  experience 
their  first  intimate  participation  in  the  resurrection  of  their  Savior. 
After  the  preliminary  prayers  of  sorrow  and  forgiveness  in  the 
Mass  that  follows,  the  Church  adverts  directly  to  this  participa¬ 
tion.  By  further  application  her  words  extend  to  the  faithful 
gathered  to  celebrate  the  greatest  of  all  events  and  to  all  the 
Church:  “O  God,  who  makest  this  most  sacred  night  illustrious 
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by  the  glory  of  the  resurrection  of  our  Lord:  preserve  in  the  new 
children  of  Thy  family  the  spirit  of  adoption  which  thou  hast 
given,  that  renewed  in  body  and  soul,  they  may  give  Thee  a  pure 
service.”  In  the  Epistle  St.  Paul  gives  us  a  final  admonition: 
“If  you  be  risen  with  Christ,  seek  the  things  that  are  above”,  etc.; 
and  thereupon  the  new  joy  can  no  longer  be  suppressed.  The 
priest  intones  the  sublime  triple  alleluia,  so  eloquent  also  in  its 
rising  melody,  and  is  answered  in  turn  by  the  choir  of  the  faithful. 

On  Easter  Sunday  the  joy  is  unbounded.  The  mystic  union 
of  the  Church  with  Christ  in  His  risen  splendor  puts  her  in  a 
transport  of  joy  that  continues  to  vibrate  throughout  Eastertide. 
It  is  especially  present  in  the  first  week,  in  which  the  liturgy  has  a 
difi^erent  Mass  formulary  for  each  day.  Ever  do  the  words  recur: 
“This  is  the  day  which  the  Lord  hath  made:  let  us  be  glad  and 
rejoice  therein.”  The  newly  baptized,  who  for  this  week  wear 
the  white  garment  of  their  new  state,  rejoice  at  their  rising  with 
Christ  to  new  glory.  The  Church  rejoices  at  the  signal  change  in 
Christ,  which  is  also  hers.  Christ  Himself,  speaking  in  the  liturgy, 
rejoices  because  of  these  things.  It  is  He  who  in  these  transports 
of  joy  remains  our  guide.  In  the  Easter  Introit  He  addresses  words 
of  grateful  acknowledgment  to  His  Father,  which  are  in  turn  ad¬ 
dressed  also  to  Christ  Himself  by  the  Church:  “I  arose,  and  am 
still  with  thee,  alleluia:  thou  hast  laid  thy  hand  upon  me,  alle¬ 
luia:  thy  knowledge  is  become  wonderful,  alleluia,  alleluia  .  .  .  . 
Lord,  thou  hast  proved  me,  and  known  me.”  The  Epistle  reminds 
us  that  we  are  now  “a  new  paste”  and  must  henceforth  feast  our¬ 
selves  “with  the  unleavened  bread  of  sincerity  and  truth.”  The 
Sequence,  Victirnae  paschali,  with  its  wonderful  melody  and  its 
charming  simplicity  of  dialog,  is  an  unexcelled  presentation  of 
the  Easter  sentiments  and  of  the  great  event  of  the  day:  “The 
Prince  of  Life,  who  died,  now  lives  and  reigns  ....  say  what 
thou  sawest,  Mary,  say  ....  I  saw  the  tomb  wherein  the  living 
One  had  lain:  I  saw  His  glory  as  He  arose  again  .  .  .  . 
We  know  that  Christ  indeed  has  risen  ....  Hail,  Thou  King  of 
victory!”  The  Gospel  gives  us  the  angel’s  testimony  of  the  resur¬ 
rection.  The  Secret  prays  that  the  Paschal  mysteries,  into  which 
we  are  now  being  initiated,  “may  avail  us  as  a  healing  remedy  unto 
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everlasting  life”;  while  the  Postcommunion  points  to  the  idea  of 
the  mystic  body  of  Christ,  praying  that  God  may  ‘‘make  to  be 
of  one  mind”  those  whom  He  has  fed  with  the  Paschal  sacraments. 

During  Easter  Week  the  liturgy  addresses  in  turn  the  newly 
baptized,  or  again  all  who  have  been  reborn  through  the  resur¬ 
rection  of  Christ.  It  prays  that  the  eternal  fruits  of  the  resurrection 
may  be  attained  by  us,  and  gives  hints  of  the  work  the  Church  is 
soon  to  commence.  ‘‘The  Lord  hath  brought  you  into  a  land 
flowing  with  milk  and  honey”,  says  the  Introit  for  Monday:  and 
for  Tuesday:  ‘‘He  gave  them  water  of  wisdom  to  drink”:  while 
on  Wednesday  comes  the  significant  invitation:  ‘‘Come,  ye  bles¬ 
sed  of  my  Father,  receive  the  Kingdom,  alleluia,  which  was  pre¬ 
pared  for  you  from  the  foundation  of  the  world,  alleluia,  alleluia, 
alleluia.”  Epistle  and  Gospel  keep  before  our  minds  the  resurrec¬ 
tion  preached  by  the  Apostles,  and  the  appearances  of  Christ  to  His 
disciples.  The  Prayers  ask  that  the  servants  of  God  ‘‘may  hold 
fast  in  life  to  the  grace  of  the  sacrament  which  they  have  received  in 
faith”  (Tuesday),  ‘‘may  be  worthy  to  attain  to  eternal  joys” 
(Wednesday)  :  that  ‘‘we  may  have  one  faith  in  our  minds,  and 
one  piety  in  our  actions”  (Thursday),  ‘‘that  what  we  celebrate 
by  this  festival  we  may  show  forth  in  our  lives”  (Friday) ,  ‘‘that 
we  who  have  reverently  celebrated  the  Paschal  solemnities  may  by 
them  deserve  to  arrive  at  eternal  joys”  (Saturday).  Saturday 
brings  out  this  note  with  special  emphasis.  The  Secret  prays  that 
we  may  ever  ‘‘rejoice  through  these  Paschal  mysteries,  that  the  con¬ 
tinual  work  of  our  reparation  may  be  for  us  a  cause  of  perpetual 
joy”:  and  the  Postcommunion,  ‘‘that  renewed  by  the  gift  of  our 
Redemption,  true  faith  may  ever  prosper  within  us  by  this  help 
to  eternal  salvation”. 

After  this  first  week  of  transport,  throughout  Eastertide,  the 
liturgy  continues  her  rejoicing,  Christ  having  risen  from  the  dead, 
the  Church  could  not  do  otherwise:  on  her  lips  there  must  hence¬ 
forth  ever  be  a  song  of  joy  and  praise.  But  there  is,  as  it  were, 
a  proper  toning  down  of  the  first  ecstasy  of  joy,  and  a  more  prac¬ 
tical  understanding  of  all  that  yet  remains  to  be  done.  In  the  litur¬ 
gy  of  this  time  we  get  charming  glimpses  of  the  loving  intercourse 
between  Christ  and  His  Apostles  during  this  last  period  of  His 
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stay  on  earth.  And  the  intercourse  re-echoes  with  Christ’s  funda¬ 
mental  message  of  life:  “Peace  be  with  you”. 

However,  the  glorified  Christ  of  the  resurrection  belongs  to 
another  world;  His  own  personal  work  is  done.  It  only  remains 
for  Him  to  give  His  final  instructions  and  to  prepare  His  disciples 
for  the  coming  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Thereafter  these  disciples  are 
to  begin  the  active  life  of  the  Church,  which  is  the  continuation 
of  Christ  and  His  mission  on  earth.  Christ  is  no  longer  con¬ 
stantly  with  His  disciples;  He  comes  and  goes  at  intervals. 
Among  the  Apostles  there  is  a  gradually  growing  understanding  of 
the  fulness  of  His  message  and  mission.  “Behold  now  thou  speak- 
est  plainly,  and  speakest  no  proverbs”  (Fifth  Sunday  of  Easter¬ 
tide)  .  Under  His  instruction  and  inspiration  the  enlightenment  of 
the  Apostles  goes  on  apace.  In  their  reflations  with  Him  there  is 
a  gradual  but  certain  change  from  the  more  external  personal 
friendship  and  reverence,  to  a  deeper  understanding  and  a  more 
internal  spiritual  union,  which  is  none  the  less  intimate  and  real — 
a  change  that  will  find  its  completion  at  the  end  of  Eastertide  with 
the  ascension  of  Christ  and  the  descent  of  His  Spirit  into  the  in¬ 
fant  Church. 

The  filial  souls  of  the  Church  in  Lent  walked  the  path  out¬ 
lined  in  the  liturgy  of  our  loving  Mother;  and  with  the  Church 
every  faithful  soul  experienced  anew  the  glory  of  the  Eastet  res¬ 
urrection,  lived  anew  the  mystery  of  its  own  resurrection  out  of 
the  waters  of  Baptism.  Having  again  celebrated  the  mystery  of 
our  resurrection  in  union  with  that  of  Christ,  having  spiritual¬ 
ly  re-enacted  in  ourselves  the  glorious  Easter  resurrection  of  Christ 
through  participation  in  the  Church’s  liturgy,  we  may  well  ask: 
What  now?  The  liturgy  of  Eastertide  gives  us  the  answer.  The 
resurrection  of  Christ  was  from  one  angle  a  completion,  but  from 
another  it  was  a  beginning,  and  a  beginning  of  some¬ 
thing  glorious.  So  also  was  our  Baptism  the  end  of  a 
state:  but  much  more  was  it  the  beginning  of  an  infin¬ 
itely  superior  state.  Likewise  is  Easter  the  end  of  Lent,  of 
special  personal  discipline  for  us;  but  it  is  at  the  same  time  the 
beginning  of  a  newer  and  higher  appreciation  of  the  things  of 
Christ,  of  a  more  intimate)  life  in  Christ.  The  Easter  mystery 
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must  grow  and  bear  fruit  in  us.  "As  new-born  babes,  alleluia, 
desire  ye  the  rational  milk  without  guile”,  exhorts  the  Introit  of 
Low  Sunday;  and  the  Collect  asks  "almighty  God,  that  we  who 
have  celebrated  the  Paschal  festival  may,  through  thy  bounty, 
ever  cleave  to  its  spirit  in  our  life  and  conversation  [behavior]  ”, 
We  must  continue  in  the  example  of  Christ  our  Lord  (Epistle, 
II  Sunday  of  Eastertide) ,  so  that  His  saving  us  from  the  perils  of 
eternal  death  may  bring  us  to  the  possession  of  everlasting  hap¬ 
piness  (Collect,  II  Sunday) . 

It  is  in  this  way  that  our  life,  like  that  of  the  disciples  after 
the  resurrection,  will  be  truly  good  "conversation”,  so  that  even 
the  Gentiles  "may  by  the  good  works,  which  they  shall  behold  in 
you,  glorify  God  in  the  day  of  visitation”  (Epistle,  III  Sunday) . 
It  is  this  for  which  the  efficacious  prayer  of  the  Church  asks  in  our 
name  when  we  celebrate  the  mysteries:  that  through  them  "sub¬ 
duing  our  earthly  desires  we  learn  to  love  heavenly  things”  (Se¬ 
cret,  III  Sunday) ,  and  being  "counted  of  the  Christian  faith  may 
abhor  whatever  is  contrary  to  that  name”  (Collect,  III  Sunday: 
cf.  IV  Sunday,  and  Postcommunion  V  Sunday) . 

As  true  knowledge  hegets  love,  so  love  in  turn  increases  un¬ 
derstanding.  Imitating  the  converse  of  the  Apostles  with  their 
divine  Master  will  open  our  eyes  further  to  His  truth.  We  have 
seen  that  the  converse  of  the  Lord  with  the  disciples  after  Easter 
was  not  an  unbroken  one.  In  the  same  way,  the  converse  of  the 
loving  soul  with  Christ  will  not  always  be  one  of  an  intimately 
conscious  contact.  As  Christ  came  and  went  in  His  last  days  on 
earth,  so  Christ  will  come  and  go  in  the  soul  of  His  faithful  fol¬ 
lower.  At  times  there  will  be  the  consolation  of  union  with 
Christ  akin  to  the  feeling  of  personal  presence,  and  at  times  there 
will  be  the  sense  of  forlornness,  of  total  absence.  Such  moments 
of  desolation,  if  we  but  know,  are  the  most  precious  for  us.  Then 
will  our  fidelity,  put  to  action,  mould  with  double  force  the  image 
of  Christ  in  our  hearts;  then  shall  we  begin  to  be  like  the  Master 
in  all  things — also  in  His  last  and  bitterest  moment  on  the  Cross. 
As  the  disciples,  through  this  interrupted  converse,  gained  increas¬ 
ingly  in  the  interior  possession  of  Christ,  so,  too,  the  soul  will 
grow  immeasurably  in  that  interior  possession  of  Christ  which  can 
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not  be  taken  from  it.  Then  will  it  be  true,  not  only  that  sorrow 
will  be  followed  by  joy,  but  that  sorrow  itself  will  be  a  higher 
form  of  joy,  and  that  we  shall  learn  to  hear  at  all  times 
— whether  as  a  near  whisper,  or  as  a  distant  echo,  it  matters  not — 
and  with  unmistakable  distinctness,  the  voice  of  Christ:  “Peace 
be  to  you.”  It  will  be  a  foretaste  for  us  of  the  later  joy  to  come: 
“So  also  you  now  indeed  have  sorrow,  but  I  will  see  you  again, 
and  your  heart  shall  rejoice,  and  your  joy  no  man  shall  take  from 
you”  (Gospel,  III  Sunday). 


“Abide  in  me,  and  I  in  you.  As  the  branch  can 
not  bear  fruit  of  itself,  unless  it  abide  in  the  vine, 
so  neither  can  you  unless  you  abide  in  me.  He  that 
abideth  in  me,  and  I  in  him,  the  same  beareth  much 
fruit:  for  without  me  you  can  do  nothing.  (John  15, 
4-5.) 

This  then  is  the  great  need:  to  dwell  in  Jesus. 

To  live  in  Jesus  sums  up  and  facilitates  everything, 
places  the  Christian  in  regular  correspondence  and 
communication  with  God,  helps  him  to  realize  his 
vocation,  which  may  be  fully  expressed  in  these  few 
brief  words:  By  Jesus  to  enter  into  relations  of  in¬ 
timacy  with  God  our  Father  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  who 
is  subsist ent  and  eternal  Love.” — Bernadot,  O.  P. 
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N  the  foregoing  issue  an  article  on  “Confirmation: 
The  Armor  of  the  Soul’’  outlined  the  position  and 
the  part  played  by  the  sacrament  of  Confirmation 
in  the  Church,  in  the  living  Body  Mystic  of  Christ/ 
In  the  sacrament  of  Baptism  the  Christian  soul  had 
old  man  and  put  on  the  new  man  Christ.  It  had 
over  the  infinite  gulf  that  separates  the  natural  from 
the  supernatural.  It  had  become  a  living  branch  engrafted  upon 
the  vine  Christ,  cleansed,  not  of  its  natural  weaknesses,  but  of 
its  actual  sins  and  imperfections,  henceforth  capable  of  living 
the  supernatural  life,  the  divine  life  of  Christ. 

However,  a  Christian  soul,  raised  to  the  dignity  of  Christ 
through  receiving  His  Spirit  in  Baptism,  still  lacks  the  cool  judg¬ 
ment  and  the  tried  strength  of  the  soldier  of  Christ,  the  divine 
energy  that  is  necessary  for  its  growth  in  Christ  amid  the  many 
disturbing  and  destructive  forces  of  the  world.  It  is  in  the  sacra¬ 
ment  of  Confirmation,  as  the  same  article  explained,  that  this 
additional  strength  is  infused  into  the  soul.  There  the  living 
branches  of  Christ  are  endowed  with  the  fighting  strength  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  so  that  they  may  withstand  the  onslaughts  of 
wind  and  weather,  the  various  blights  and  animal  pests,  and 
in  spite  of  these  live  a  life  of  ever  increasing  activity  and  fruit¬ 
fulness  in  Christ 

In  the  face  of  these  sublime  truths,  the  general  attitude  of 
Catholics  towards  the  sacrament  of  Confirmation  is  all  the  more 
surprising.  In  a  recent  address  the  writer  had  occasion  to  remark 
that  “Confirmation  is  only  too  often  practically  viewed  as  little 
more  than  a  festive  event,  the  supernatural  value  of  which  is 
known  in  a  general  way,  but  which  is  often  quite  forgotten  after 
not  many  days.”  The  same  idea  was  expressed  more  at  length 
and  with  greater  force  by  a  writer  of  recognized  authority”: 

“If  we  should  have  to  answer  the  question,  which  of  the 
seven  sacraments  at  its  reception  ordinarily  makes  the  deepest 

1  Cf.  p.  134.  Cf.  also  on  Baptism,  p.  103. 

“  Bichimair,  S.  J.,  Urchrlstentum  und  kathollsche  KIrche,  pp.  112-3. 
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religious  impression  on  the  Christian,  we  would  undoubtedly 
place  the  sacrament  of  Confirmation  last.  According  to  all  ex¬ 
perience  it  has  least  meaning  in  the  religious  consciousness  of  the 
Catholic.  There  are  few  persons  who  often  in  their  lives  think 
of  the  fact  that  they  were  once  confirmed  by  the  bishop;  fewer 
still  in  whom  consciousness  of  the  great  and  profound  things 
that  took  place  in  their  souls  in  the  sacrament  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
leads  to  a  definite  practical  attitude.” 

We  can  hardly  deny  the  truth  of  the  situation.  We  can 
only  ask:  Should  this  be  as  it  is?  And  the  answer  is  uncon¬ 
ditionally  NO!  “It  was  not  always  thus  in  the  Catholic  Church,” 
continues  the  above  quotation.  “In  the  consciousness  of  the  first 
Christians  the  Holy  Ghost  played  a  very  different  role.”  Further 
on  the  same  author  continues: 

“Thus  the  Holy  Ghost  and  the  sacrament  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
occupied  a  central  position  in  the  consciousness  of  early  Chris¬ 
tianity.  We  can  safely  say:  the  first  centuries  of  Christianity 
were  centuries  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  We  can  no  longer  be  astonished 
that  just  these  centuries  stand  out  so  prominently  in  the  entire 
history  of  the  Church.  This  youthful  Christianity  had  to  solve 
two  immense,  contrary  tasks:  to  enlarge  the  conscience  of  the 
Jews,  and  delimit  the  conscience  of  the  heathens.  Both  tasks 
W’ere  triumphantly  accomplished  by  it.  Better  still:  the  task 
was  accomplished  by  the  men  of  the  Spirit,  those  men  and  women 
in  whom  the  fruits  of  the  Holy  Ghost  had  come  to  bloom  and 
to  mature  fruit.  The  Apostle  mentions  the  fruits  of  the  Holy 
Ghost:  Charity,  joy,  peace,  patience,  benignity,  goodness,  long¬ 
animity,  mildness,  faith  (Gal.  5,  22).  Under  the  warm,  soft 
breath  of  these  spiritual  virtues  the  icecrust  of  Jewry,  frozen  into 
pharisceism  and  dead-letter  religion,  melted  away,  and  the  mo¬ 
rasses  of  heathen  vices  dried  up.  God  sent  forth  His  Spirit  and 
the  face  of  the  earth  was  renewed.”  ^ 

What  a  striking  contrast  between  this  consciousness  of  the 
value  of  Confirmation  and  our  own  attitude  of  apathy!  In  re¬ 
gard  to  Baptism  it  was  said^  that  it  not  only  initiates  us  into 

1  Bichlmair,  S.  J.,  Op.  clt.,  p.  129, 

*  See  Orate  Fratres,  Vol.  I,  p.  309  ff.  Article  “Baptismal  Consciousness”. 
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the  life  of  Christ,  but  also  calls  us  ever  after  to  an  increasing  under¬ 
standing  and  realization  of  this  life.  Baptism  is  strictly  some¬ 
thing  that  we  must  ever  after  strive  to  act  out,  the  continuous 
understanding  of  whose  meaning  should  be  accompanied  by  a 
continuous  will  influencing  our  lives.  The  very  same  is  true  of 
Confirmation.  It  should  be  not  only  an  outstanding  historical 
event  in  our  lives,  but  a  transition  point,  whose  influence  becomes 
stronger  and  stronger  in  our  later  lives.  This  is  evident  both 
from  the  rite  of  the  Sacrament  itself,  and,  still  more,  from  the 
full  effects  produced  by  Confirmation  in  the  Christian  soul.  Hence 
the  proper  understanding  of  these  two  should  be  a  powerful 
inspiration  in  the  life  of  the  Christian  and  an  immense  leaven 
for  the  greater  fulfilment  of  Christ  in  the  world.  In  the  present 
article  we  shall  be  satisfied  with  a  glance  at  the  expressive  rite 
in  which  Confirmation  is  administered. 

The  ceremony  of  the  coming  of  age  of  the  Christian  soul 
receives  additional  solemnity  from  the  fact  that  the  bishop 
alone  can  ordinarily  confer  the  sacrament.  It  is  surely  not  with¬ 
out  reason  that  a  greater  father  of  the  family,  a  more  powerful 
bearer  of  the  powers  of  Christ,  a  direct  successor  of  the  Apostles, 
comes  into  the  parish  home  on  this  occasion.  While  the  ceremony 
itself  is  fittingly  short — that  is,  fittingly  for  us,  on  account  of 
the  number  who  receive  the  sacrament — ic  nevertheless  has  its 
liturgical  stage  of  preparation,  leading  up  to  the  real  action  in 
the  manner  so  often  found  in  liturgical  functions. 

The  bishop,  clothed  in  full  pontifical  vestments,  stands  with 
folded  hands  facing  the  kneeling  candidates.  “May  the  Holy 
Ghost  come  upon  you,  and  may  the  power  of  the  Most  High 
keep  you  from  sinS"  he  says  beautifully,  to  which  the  usual  lit¬ 
urgical  response  gives  the  “Amen — So  be  it.”  With  the  sign  of 
the  cross  the  bishop  sings  the  versicle:  “Our  help  is  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord.”  The  name  of  the  Lord  shall  indeed  henceforth 
be  the  battle  cry  of  the  new  Christian  soldiers.  With  the  “Ore- 
mus”  the  bishop  exhorts  all  to  join  his  prayer;  and  extending 
his  hands  towards  those  to  be  confirmed,  he  prays:  “Almighty. 

1  .See  Power,  The  Seal  of  the  Spirit,  “The  Rite  of  Confirmation  Newly  Trans¬ 
lated’’.  Popular  Liturgical  Library,  Series  II,  No.  4.  The  quotations  In  the 
present  article  are  Invariably  taken  from  this  excellent  translation. 
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everlasting  God,  who  hast  deigned  to  bring  these  Thy  servants 
to  a  new  life  by  water  and  the  Holy  Ghost  and  hast  granted 
them  remission  of  all  their  sins,  send  forth  upon  them  Thy 
sevenfold  Spirit  of  Holiness,  the  Paraclete  from  heaven.”  The 
answer  in  the  name  of  the  candidates  is  “Amen.”  The  bishop 
continues  solemnly:  ‘‘The  Spirit  of  wisdom  and  of  understand¬ 
ing.”  “Amen.”  Etc. 

The  first  part  of  the  above  prayer  links  up  with  the  last 
formal  prayer  of  the  baptismal  rite,  using  the  very  same  phrases.’ 
Further  words  of  the  prayer  point  to  the  indelible  character  of 
the  sacrament  being  conferred,  the  seal  of  Christ  and  His  Spirit: 
‘‘Fill  them  with  the  Spirit  of  Thy  fear,  and  graciously  seal  them 
with  the  sign  of  the  Cross  unto  life  everlasting.”  After  this 
preparation,  dipping  the  tip  of  his  thumb  in  the  holy  chrism, 
the  bishop  confirms  the  candidates.  It  is  the  one  time  in  the 
life  of  every  faithful  that  he  comes  in  direct  contact  with  the 
power  of  Christ  in  its  Apostolic  abundance.  After  making  the 
sign  of  the  cross  on  the  forehead  of  the  candidate  with  the  holy 
oil,  and  pronouncing  the  words:  ‘‘N,  I  seal  thee,”  etc.,  the  bishop 
strikes  the  confirmed  lightly  upon  the  cheek  with  the  words  that 
are  so  expressive  of  all  the  work  of  Christ:  ‘‘Peace  be  with  thee.” 

At  the  entrance  of  the  children  of  God  into  their  full  age, 
there  is  rejoicing  in  the  Church,  and  joyously  does  the  melody 
of  the  chant  sing  out  the  following  antiphon:  ‘‘Preserve,  O  God, 
what  Thou  hast  wrought  in  us,  from  out  Thy  holy  temple 
which  is  in  Jerusalem.”  With  her  usual  tender  care  and  her 
fine  sense  of  completeness,  the  Church  will  not  dismiss  the  newly 
confirmed  without  a  final  prayer  and  blessing.  The  first  part  of 
the  prayer  is  an  excellent  declaration  of  the  true  powers  residing 
in  the  Church  and  exercised  in  her  liturgy:  ‘‘O  God,  who  didst 
give  the  Holy  Ghost  to  Thy  apostles,  and  didst  will  that  He 
should  be  given  through  them  and  their  successors  to  the  rest  of  the 
faithful,  look  with  favor  upon  the  ministration  of  our  lowli¬ 
ness,  and  grant  that  the  same  Holy  Spirit,  coming  upon  those 
whose  foreheads  we  have  anointed  with  the  sacred  Chrism  and 

*  See  Power,  The  Gift  of  liife,  “The  Rite  of  Baptism  Newly  Translated”. 
Popular  Liturgical  Library,  Series  II,  No.  3,  p.  31. 
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sealed  with  the  sign  of  the  holy  Cross,  may  graciously  consecrate 
their  hearts  as  a  temple  of  His  glory  by  dwelling  within  them.” 

Thereupon  the  confirmed  are  dismissed  with  a  special  final 
blessing.  How  fully  the  Church’s  consciousness  of  what  she  does 
breathes  in  its  words,  and  how  well  they  express  her  apocalyptic 
vision  and  hope  in  Christ!  “Behold,  thus  shall  everyone  be  blessed 
that  feareth  the  Lord. — May  the  Lord  bless  you  out  of  Sion, 
that  you  may  see  the  blessings  of  Jerusalem  all  the  days  of  your 
life  and  have  life  everlasting.” 

Therewith  ends  the  ceremony  of  our  spiritual  coming  of 
age.  How  different,  and  how  beautiful,  in  comparison  with  the 
cold  instruction  which  alone  many  of  us  received  before  the  bishop 
visited  us!  How  solemn  the  event  must  be  for  the  Church,  when 
she  sends  one  of  her  very  Apostles  to  us  to  knight  us  as  cham¬ 
pions  of  Christ!  From  Him,  indeed,  it  is  most  fitting  that  we 
receive  the  fullness  of  the  divine  life  into  our  souls.  The  sign 
of  Christ  is  now  stamped  indelibly  upon  us,  and  we  must  now 
start  our  journey  with  redoubled  energy  and  fervor  on  the  way 
that  is  Christ.^ 

Virgil  Michel,  O.  S.  B. 

St.  Johns  Abbey. 


1  Two  further  articles  will  deal  with  this  energy  and  this  ferror. 
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niN  the  sacrament  of  Penance,  God  has  taken  the  act  of 
regret  for  evil  done  and  made  of  it,  through  Christ, 
a  process  divinely  powerful  to  improve  the  soul  and 
bring  it  to  eternal  life.  Likewise,  in  the  marriage 
contract.  He  has  made  a  natural  relation  a  means 
of  grace  and  glory  to  the  followers  of  Christ. 

Matrimony,  however,  had  been  sacred  from  the  beginning 
of  the  world’s  life.  It  is  sacred  today  even  among  those  who 
have  never  heard  or  heeded  the  word  of  God,  though  for  them  it 
is  no  sacrament.  It  could  not  be  otherwise,  considering  the  natural 
dignity  of  the  participants,  their  exalted  destiny,  and  the  fact  that 
it  is  God’s  own  provision  for  the  decent  upkeep  of  the  human  race. 
At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  admitted  that  nothing  has  been  more 
grievously  affected  by  the  fall  of  our  first  parents  than  the  thought 
and  practice  of  their  posterity  with  regard  to  the  institution  of 
marriage. 

Good  souls  may  be  disturbed  at  times  by  the  knowledge 
that  in  the  pre-Christian  era  many  of  God’s  people,  even  the  more 
eminent  among  them,  practiced  polygamy  and  resorted  to  divorce. 
They  apprehended  but  poorly  the  range  of  the  divine  law,  because 
the  primitive  revelation  had  come  down  to  them  obscured.  God, 
in  His  mercy,  did  not  reveal  to  them  anew  the  perfection  of  the 
law,  for  whose  observance  the  necessary  grace  would  not  be  avail¬ 
able  until  the  promised  Redeemer  had  come  and  accomplished  His 
work  of  salvation.  God  neither  commanded  nor  commended  their 
defective  ways:  nor  did  His  tolerance  compromise  His  holiness. 
He  simply  refrained  from  condemning  them  for  not  being  wiser 
and  better  than  their  circumstances  would  permit.  Their  imper¬ 
fect  following  of  the  divine  plan  was  proportioned  to  their  scanty 
spiritual  advantages.  God’s  way  of  dealing  with  the  problem 
had  at  least  one  good  result:  it  proved  forever  that  man  is  unable 
to  live  up  to  his  nature  in  all  things  without  help  from  above — a 

1  The  matter  of  this  article  forms  the  introduction  of  a  coming  pamphlet  of 
the  same  title  by  the  Reverend  Richard  B.  Power  (Popular  Liturgical  Library, 
Series  11,  No.  6).  It  will  contain  the  text  of  the  Nuptial  Mass  in  Latin,  and  this 
and  the  marriage  rite  in  a  new  English  translation. 
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thought  of  value  'when  one  comes  to  decide  how  strongly  or  slight¬ 
ly  religious  the  marriage  ceremony  should  be. 

One  of  the  distinctive  acts  of  our  Lord’s  public  ministry  was 
the  restoration  of  Marriage  to  its  original  dignity.  Marriage  was 
instituted  before  man  had  fallen  into  sin,  and  was  intended  to  be 
the  means  of  transmitting  to  all  generations  the  blessings  and  priv¬ 
ileges  so  lavishly  bestowed  upon  our  first  parents.  Through 
the  wilful  corruption  of  the  parties  to  it,  the  contract,  sacred  in 
itself  as  a  divinely  appointed  means  of  good,  became  a  source  of 
infection  to  the  whole  human  race.  No  effective  antidote  was  to 
be  had  until  God  himself  intervened  to  save  His  work  from  utter 
frustration  through  the  malice  of  men. 

How  low  were  the  prevailing  views  about  the  married  state 
when  our  Lord  took  action,  may  be  discerned  from  the  outcry 
of  His  own  disciples,  when  He  spoke  out  against  divorce.  “If  the 
case  of  a  man  with  his  wife  be  so,’’  they  said,  “it  is  not  expedient 
to  marry.’’  But  without  the  least  concern  for  their  complaint. 
He  pronounced  the  divine  judgment:  “What  God  hath  joined 
together,  let  no  man  put  asunder.”  Since  God  makes  no  demand 
without  providing  the  means  to  fulfill  it,  we  should  presume  (even 
apart  from  further  teaching)  that  His  intervention  included  a  grant 
of  grace  to  make  human  feebleness  capable  of  rising  to  His  ideal. 

Whatever  the  objection  made  when  our  Lord  first  spoke, 
the  apostolic  writings  show  that  His  will  was  understood  and 
accepted  as  the  unchangeable  rule  for  all  who  would  seek  salvation 
in  His  Name.  From  that  day  to  this,  the  teaching  of  the  Church 
on  the  subject  has  never  changed.  The  great  fact  that  it  stresses, 
and  one  which  many  seem  to  lose  sight  of,  is  this:  There  is  a  third 
party  to  every  marriage  contract,  and  that  third  party  is  the  in¬ 
finite,  eternal  God.  In  Matrimony,  the  visible  parties  administer 
the  Sacrament  and  sanctify  themselves  in  pledging  their  mutual 
fidelity  to  the  contract  that  makes  them  one  until  death  shall  undo 
the  bond.  In  other  words,  the  sacrament  and  the  contract  (among 
Christians)  are  one  and  the  same  thing.  The  priest  (or  bishop) 
is  only  an  authorized  witness,  but  he  has,  by  divine  right,  a  part 
in  the  making  of  the  contract,  as  the  proxy  of  the  invisible  Third 
Party,  whose  interests  in  the  matter  are  supreme. 
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God  is  the  author  and  the  disposer  of  the  marriage  relation 
in  every  respect.  Without  Him  the  contracting  parties  could  not 
even  exist.  From  Him  they  have  the  nature  that  enables  them 
and  prompts  them  to  enter  into  such  an  engagement.  He  alone  has 
the  right  to  set  the  motive  for  which  they  may  enter  upon  a  life 
of  mutual  intimacy  and  abide  in  it.  No  one  has  any  power  to 
determine  the  obligations  it  imposes,  or  to  define  the  rights  it  con¬ 
fers,  without  reference  to  His  will.  The  origin,  the  maintenance, 
and  the  issue  of  the  whole  affair  arc,  in  the  very  nature  of  things, 
under  His  unlimited  control,  and  His  alone. 

Now,  whatever  rights  over  Marriage  God  has  vindicated;  to 
himself  as  the  Lord  of  the  supernatural  order,  it  is  the  duty  and  the 
right  of  the  leaders  in  His  only  Church  to  assert  and  maintain. 
To  them  His  infallible  word  is  given:  “Whatsoever  you  shall 
bind  upon  earth,  shall  be  bound  also  in  heaven  ....  He  that  de- 
spiseth  you,  despiseth  Me.”  It  is,  therefore,  practical  atheism  to 
deny  or  to  ignore  the  Church’s  right  to  make  laws  and  to  lay  down 
conditions  affecting  the  marriage  contract.  A  marriage  to  be  right 
must  be  religious,’  or  as  God’s  word  has  it,  “in  the  Lord”.  The 
so-called  civil  marriage  is  only  an  expedient  to  force  some  sem¬ 
blance  of  public  decency  upon  those  who  will  not  give  the  voice 
of  conscience  a  chance  to  be  heard.  Police  regulation  may  be  a 
necessity  for  the  godless,  but  for  a  child  of  God,  consecrated  by 
the  holy  sacraments  and  called  to  eternal  life,  it  would  be  the  last 
degree  of  dishonor  to  act  as  if  the  true  and  sufficient  rule  with  re¬ 
gard  to  married  life  were  immunity  from  arrest.  Any  departure 
trorn  the  practice  of  the  Church  is  in  effect  a  step  toward  the  ex¬ 
cesses  of  heathenism. 

It  is  the  hope  and  the  desire  of  those  who  arc  devoted  to  the 
progress  of  the  liturgical  movement,  that  the  publication  of  the 
Rite  of  Marriage  may  help  many  souls  to  resist  the  pagan  influences 
continually  pressing  upon  us.  There  is  good  reason  to  believe 
that  no  one,  after  reading  attentively  the  sincere  and  inspiring 

1  The  parties  to  Marriage  are,  by  God’s  will,  subject  to  some  State.  The 
civil  power  is,  therefore,  rightly  coucerned  about  any  change  in  their  social  con¬ 
dition.  Moreover,  the  contract  in  many  of  its  temporal  aspects  properly  falls  un¬ 
der  the  control  of  the  State. 
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prayers  of  the  Church’s  liturgy  for  Marriage,  would  find  the  idea 
of  an  uncatholic  marriage  anything  but  repulsive. 

The  elements  of  the  ceremony  come  down  to  us  from  the 
earliest  ages  of  the  Church.  Upon  how  many  pure  and  happy 
homes  have  those  venerable  invocations  called  down  the  blessing 
of  God.  Note  how  the  contracting  parties  are  brought  in  honor 
into  the  Holy  of  Holies,  to  seal  their  sacred  compact  before  the 
altar  of  the  divine  Sacrifice,  where  the  princes  of  God’s  people  are 
consecrated  and  empowered  to  dispense  the  mysteries  of  God. 
Observe  how  the  course  of  the  whole  rite  is  blended  with  our 
Lord’s  own  Sacrifice  of  Redemption.  The  progress  of  the  un¬ 
changing  Canon  is  broken  to  voice  the  pleading  of  the  whole 
Church  in  their  favor,  and  to  bespeak  God’s  good  wishes  to  them 
upon  the  beginning  of  their  married  life.  How  well  the  Church 
senses  the  sacredness  and  the  seriousness  of  the  occasion!  Is  it  not 
unfortunate  that  any  among  us  should  spurn  the  promptings  of 
her  wisdom  or  disregard  the  provisions  of  her  fostering  care? 

Our  Lord  is  not  content  with  having  the  parents  of  His  mem¬ 
bers  true  to  the  natural  laws  of  good  behavior.  He  would  en¬ 
noble  their  conjugal  love  with  a  purity  and  an  intensity  all  divine. 
He  longs  to  bring  them  as  fully  as  possible  under  the  influence 
of  His  own  surpassing  goodness.  He  would  make  their  affection 
for  each  other,  and  for  all  whom  He  is  pleased  to  include  in  their 
family  circle,  a  faithful  image  of  His  own  imperishable  love. 

And  still  there  are  some,  here  and  there,  who  will  not  have 
the  Mass,  and  others  who  even  with  the  Mass,  make  void  the 
thoughtful  direction:  “After  receiving  the  precious  Blood,  the 
Priest  gives  holy  Communion  to  those  who  have  just  been  mar¬ 
ried.’’  He  offers  Himself  to  His  own  and  they  receive  Him  not. 
Why  should  they  not  welcome  Him  into  their  married  life  with 
eager  gladness?  How  greatly  they  will  need  His  guidance  and 
support  at  every  turn  of  its  momentous  course!  When  our  Lord 
wept  over  the  city  that  rejected  Him,  He  said:  “If  thou  hadst 
known,  and  that  in  this  thy  day,  the  things  that  are  to  thy  peace.’’ 
So  too  might  one  think  of  those  who  begrudge  God  His  need  of 
attention  on  their  wedding  day. 

Would  that  those  who  are  taking  each  other  for  better  or 
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worse — facing  into  a  future  fraught  with  immense  possibilities 
for  good  and  for  evil,  unknown  dangers,  grave  responsibilities, 
inevitable  sorrows — would  that  they  might  take  thought  on  the 
day  when  God  wills  especially  to  bless  them,  and  profit  to  the 
limit  by  His  love.  To  achieve  something  in  that  direction,  how¬ 
ever  little,  this  translation  of  the  Marriage  Rite  is  sent  upon  its 
way,  with  trust  in  God  and  a  prayer  for  those  whose  welfare  it 
is  designed  to  serve. 

Richard  E.  Power 

Springfield,  Mass. 


“I  will  never  forget  a  certain'  pleasant  and  at  the 
same  time  painful  surprise  that  I  experienced  some  few 
days  ago.  I  had  blessed  a  marriage,  reading  the  words 
of  holy  Mass  in  a  conveniently  high  and  very  clear 
voice,  according  to  the  rubrics.  A  noted  professor  of 
one  of  our  universities,  a  practising  Catholic,  with  whom 
I  was  on  terms  of  friendship,  even  of  intimacy,  attended 
the  ceremony.  When  he  saw  me  later,  he  exclaimed: 
‘Oh,  what  a  beautiful  and  profound  liturgy!  What 
admirable  words  of  St.  Paul!’  ‘Yes’ ,  I  answered  him, 
'beautiful  and  admirable!  The  best  part  of  it  is  that 
you  do  not  follow  them.  You  have  forgotten  the  Mis¬ 
sal,  despising  it  as  rubbish  to  be  left  in  the  hands  of 
priests,  when  you  ought  to  seek  there — and  you  would 
surely  also  find — expressions  most  beautiful,  helps 
most  inspiring,  and  interpretations  most  sublime,  for 
all  the  acts  of  your  life.  You  are  feting  the  newly-weds 
today,  and  you  will  shower  toasts  and  good  wishes  on 
them.  And  alas!  No  one  will  tell  them  the  grand 
words  that  I  spoke  to  them  out  of  the  Missal.’  ” — Car¬ 
dinal  Maffi. 
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OR  those  who  have  neither  time  nor  scholarship  to 
delve  deeply  into  the  lives  and  writings  of  the  Fath¬ 
ers  of  the  Church,  the  breviary  office,  in  the  lessons 
of  matins,  gives  a  brief,  and  often  very  human,  view 

_  of  them.  The  lessons  vary  greatly  in  interest.  One 

cannot  maintain  that  the  breviary  is  equally  enthralling 
in  all  its  pages.  There  are  long  stretches  where  one  no*' 
“bound  to  the  office”  might  be  justified  in  skipping.  One  not  so 
bound  has  that  choice.  Though  often,  after  doing  so,  one 
finds  that  something  valuable  has  been  missed.  The  human 
mind  cannot  maintain  itself  perpetually  at  its  height  limit. 
It  would  burn  itself  out.  We  could  not  live  always  in  the 
exaltations  of  Christmas  and  Easter,  nor  in  the  sublime  sor¬ 
rows  of  Holy  Week.  The  breviary  carries  us  along  on 
pleasant,  level  roads  from  day  to  day,  with  some  monotony  to  be 
endured,  with  exquisite  glimpses,  with  magnificent  vistas  from 
superb  elevations — the  great  experiences,  the  glorious  rewards  of 
the  heights. 

Let  us  begin  with  an  appealing  example  taken  from  matins 
for  Wednesday,  the  second  week  of  Lent,  a  homily  of  St.  Ambrose 
on  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  Chapter  XX  (from  Book  V  to 
Gratian,  on  Faith). 


“Consider  what  it  was  that  the  mother  of  Zebedee’s  children 
came  to  Christ  desiring,  with  and  for  her  sons.  She  was  a  mother, 
who  longing  for  the  honor  of  her  sons,  preferred  a  request  im¬ 
moderate  and  yet  pardonable  .  .  .  .She,  then,  yielding  to  the  inten¬ 
sity  of  her  motherly  love,  besought  the  Saviour,  saying,  ‘Grant  that 
these  my  two  sons  may  sit,  the  one  at  Thy  right  hand  and  the 
other  at  Thy  left  hand,  in  Thy  kingdom.’  Although  it  was  a 
mistake,  it  was  a  mistake  of  love.  For  a  mother’s  love  knoweth 
no  moderation.  Yet,  although  it  was  a  greedy  prayer,  that  was 
a  pardonable  greed  which  hungered,  not  for  riches  but  for  grace. 
Neither  was  that  request  shameless  which  sought,  not  her  own 
good,  but  her  children’s.  Remember  that  she  was  a  mother. 
Think  how  that  she  was  a  mother.” 

One  can  never  feel  a  cold  detachment  or  indifference  or  even 
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be  a  stranger  to  St.  Ambrose  after  reading  that  passage.  “Think 
how  that  she  was  a  mother.”  Dear  St.  Ambrose!  One  loves  him 
for  that,  and  is  sure  that  he  must  have  been  a  good  son  (quite  pos¬ 
sibly  better  than  St.  Augustine) .  All  those  excuses  found  for  the 
presumptuous  mother!  One  gasps  with  amazement  over  the  pre¬ 
sumption  as  often  as  one  reads  the  passage  of  the  Gospel.  And 
the  presumption  of  the  sons  equalled  that  of  the  mother. 

This  is  pointed  out  in  a  homily  (the  sixty-sixth  on  Mat¬ 
thew)  ,  used  as  the  seventh  eighth  and  ninth  lessons  of  matins  for 
the  feast  of  St.  James,  July  twenty-fifth,  by  St.  John  Chrysos¬ 
tom,  who  treats  the  subject  quite  differently. 

“Let  no  man  be  troubled  if  we  say  that  the  Apostles  were  still 
imperfect,  for  the  mystery  of  the  Cross  was  not  yet  finished,  the 
grace  of  the  Spirit  had  not  yet  been  shed  abroad  in  their  hearts. 
If  thou  wilt  behold  them  in  their  strength,  consider  them  such  as 
they  became  after  the  grace  of  the  Spirit  was  given  them,  and  thou 
wilt  perceive  that  they  had  trodden  under  foot  every  vain  desire. 
This  is  the  cause  wherefore  their  present  imperfection  is  made 
known  unto  us,  that  is,  that  thou  maycst  see  how  great  a  change 
could  be  forthwith  wrought  by  grace.  But  nevertheless  let  us  now 
look  how  they  came  unto  Christ  and  what  they  said.  ‘Master,' 
they  said,  ‘we  would  that  thou  should’st  do  for  us  whatsoever 
we  shall  desire’.  And  He  said  unto  them:  ‘What  would  ye 
that  I  should  do  for  you?’ — not,  surely,  that  He  knew  not  what 
their  wish  was,  but  that  He  would  make  them  answer,  and  so  un¬ 
cover  the  wound  to  lay  a  plaster  upon  it . they  knew  that  the 

Lord  loved  them  better  than  most  of  the  others;  but  they  feared 
that  Peter  would  still  be  preferred  before  them;  and  therefore 
they  made  bold  to  say:  ‘Grant  unto  us  that  we  may  sit,  one  at 
Thy  right  hand  and  the  other  at  Thy  left  hand,  in  Thy  glory.’ 
And  what  answered  He?  ‘Ye  know  not  w;hat  ye  ask  ....  Are  ye 
able  to  drink  of  the  cup  that  I  drink  of,  and  to  be  baptized  with 
the  baptism  that  I  am  baptized  with?’  Behold  how  He  turneth 
their  thoughts  at  once  another  way,  speaking  to  them  of  things 
altogether  different,  as  though  He  said.  Ye  come  unto  Me  treating 
of  honours  and  crowns,  but  I  speak  unto  you  of  wrestling  and  the 
sweat:  this  is  not  yet  the  time  of  reward,  ....  but  now  death  and 
danger  are  present  with  you.  But  consider  how,  by  the  manner 
of  His  questioning.  He  doth  both  exhort  and  invite  them.  He 
saith  not:  Are  ye  able  to  bear  death?  Are  ye  able  to  shed  your 
blood? — but:  How  are  ye  able  to  drink  the  cup — whereto  He 
presently  inviteth  them,  saying:  ‘the  cup  that  I  shall  drink  of:’ 
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that  He  may  make  them  readier  for  the  strife  by  knowing  that 
it  is  a  strife  which  they  arc  to  share  with  Him.” 

Beautiful!  Thus,  taken  together,  St.  Ambrose  and  St.  John 
Chrysostom  give  us  a  completely  rounded  mental  picture  of  that 
scene,  one  of  the  most  thrilling  episodes  of  the  Gospel  story.  It 
is  especially  interesting  to  compare  the  quite  different  response, 
to  the  scene  of  the  two  temperaments  and  personalities.  That  of 
St.  Ambrose  is  the  most  striking;  he  turns  at  once  to  sympathetic 
insight  into  the  maternal  heart.  Indeed,  so  far  as  the  passage  in  the 
breviary  goes,  he  says  nothing  at  all  about  the  request  as  proffered 
by  the  two  sons. 

St.  John  Chrysostom’s  line  of  thought  is  the  one  which 
would,  I  think,  more  naturally  be  suggested  to  most  minds  in  med¬ 
itating  on  this  scene — the  still  uncompleted  work  of  grace  in  the 
hearts  of  the  two  great  disciples,  and  our  Lord’s  sublime  tender¬ 
ness  in  dealing  with  it;  His  patient  but  august  answer,  promis¬ 
ing  in  its  essence,  the  awful  privelege,  which  they  had  asked  with¬ 
out  understanding  it,  ‘‘You  shall,  indeed  drink  of  My  chalice — ” 
as  they  did,  at  last,  in  His  strength. 

Another  touchingly  human  story,  told  briefly  in  the  sixth 
lesson  of  matins,  on  May  fourth,  the  feast  of  St.  Monica,  his 
mother,  is  from  the  Confessions  of  St.  Augustine. 

‘‘Austin  addeth  these  words  after  his  mother’s  death.  We 
did  not  think  that  hers  was  a  death  which  was  seemly  to  mark 
with  tears  or  repining  or  lamentations,  seeing  that  she  died  not 
sorrowfully,  nor  at  all  as  touching  her  best  and  noblest  part. 
This  we  knew  because  we  knew  what  her  life  had  been,  her  faith 
unfeigned,  her  sure  and  certain  hope.  And  then,  nevertheless,  I 
remembered  again  what  thine  handmaid  was  used  to  be,  her  walk 
with  Thee,  how  godly  and  holy  it  was,  and  with  us  so  gentle 
and  long-suffering;  and  that  it  was  all  gone  away  from  me  now. 
And  I  wept  over  her  and  for  her.  And  if  any  man  will  make 
it  blame  to  me  that  I  wept  for  a  little  while,  when  I  saw  lying 
dead  before  my  eyes  my  mother,  who  had  wept  over  me  so  many 
years  that  she  might  see  me  live,  I  say,  if  any  man  will  make  it 
blame  to  me,  I  pray  him  not;  to  sneer  at  me,  but  rather  (if  his 
charity  be  so  great)  himself  to  weep  over  my  sins  before  Thee.” 

Even  though  one  should  never  read  St.  Augustine’s  Confes¬ 
sions  (and  he  is  far  more  apt  to  do  so  led  on  by  the  breviary) , 
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what  a  tender  and  edifying  picture  of  that  great  doctor,  theologian, 
and  penitent  we  here  have ! 

On  the  octave  of  the  Epiphany,  one  of  the  manifestations 
to  the  gentiles  being  the  baptism  of  our  Lord,  the  lessons  for 
matins  begin  with  a  sermon  by  St.  Gregory  of  Nazianzus.  He 
exclaims : 

‘‘I  am  not  able  to  restrain  the  outbursts  of  my  happiness. 
I  feel  changed  and  elated.  I  forget  my  own  meanness  while  I 
undertake  and  try  to  discharge  the  office  of  the  great  John.” 

He  is  all  ardour,  all  joy,  all  poetic  fervor.  Jesus  (he  says) 
came  up  out  of  the  water  having,  in  a  manner,  washed  the  whole 
world  and  brought  it  up  with  Him. 

Then  comes  in  St.  Augustine,  in  the  third  nocturn,  with 
his  cleancut  statements,  and  gives,  in  the  smallest  space,  the  most 
adequate  and  complete  description  of  the  priestly  office  and  its 
non-dependence  upon  personal  endowment  in  the  ministration  of 
sacraments.  After  reading  it  nobody  could  ever  be  in  any  confu¬ 
sion  of  mind  as  to  the  validity  of  a  sacrament  through  being 
pained  and  scandalized  by  lack  of  sanctity  in  a  priest. 

‘‘He  is  the  real  baptizer  in  every  Christian  baptism  until  the 
end  of  time,  and  it  is  in  this  sense  that  it  is  said  of  Him:  The 
same  is  He  which  baptizeth  with  the  Holy  Ghost.  Whether  it  be 
Peter  or  Paul  or  Judas  which  performeth  the  ceremony,  the  real 
baptizer  and  effectual  worker  is  Christ.  For  if  the  holiness  of 
the  baptism  depended  upon  the  holiness  of  the  particular  officia- 
tor,  no  two  baptisms  would  be  exactly  alike,  and  every  one  would 
be  more  or  less  regenerated  according  as  the  minister  who  baptized 
him  was  more  or  less  a  saint.” 

‘‘Every  wicked  man  liveth”,  says  St.  Augustin  (found  in 
matins  for  Maundy  Thursday) ,  ‘‘either  to  repent  or  to  exercise 
the  righteous.”  And  he  continues  (fifth  lesson)  :  ‘‘Would 
to  God  that  they  which  now  exercise  us  were  converted  and  exer¬ 
cised  with  us!  Yet  while  they  are  as  they  are  and  exercise  us,  we 
will  not  hate  them:  for  we  know  not  of  any  one  of  them  whether 
he  will  endure  to  the  end  in  his  sin.  Yea,  oftentimes  when  thou 
deemest  that  thou  hatest  thine  enemy,  he  whom  thou  hatest  i” 
thy  brother  and  thou  knowest  it  not.” 

A  good  deal  of  the  natural  man  always  remains  in  St.  Augus¬ 
tin  to  be  reasoned  with! 
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The  interest  of  Paradise  must  be  greatly  enhanced  by  the  fact 
that  the  sanctity  of  the  saints  is  not  all  of  one  color.  The  two 
passages  following  are  taken  from  the  sermons  of  Pope  St.  Leo 
the  Great,  first  Pope  of  the  name: 

“It  is  the  duty  of  a  reasonable  man  to  deny  something  to 
his  lower  nature  ....  Then  will  his  soul,  free  from  fleshly  crav¬ 
ings,  sit  often  at  leisure  in  the  palace  of  his  mind,  dwelling  on  the 
wisdom  of  God.  There,  when  the  roar  and  rattle  of  earthly  cares 
are  stilled  will  she  feed  on  holy  thoughts,  and  entertain  herself 
with  the  expectation  of  everlasting  joy”  (Second  nocturn,  matins 
of  Advent  Sunday,  sixth  lesson:  Eighth  on  the  December  Fast). 

It  is  indeed  restful  to  picture  the  holy  Pontiff,  in  intervals 
of  coping  with  heresies  (Nestorian,  Manichaean,  Eutychean),  and 
treating  with  the  leader  of  barbarian  hordes  for  the  salvation  of 
Rome,  seated  thus,  “at  leisure  in  the  palace  of  his  mind,  dwelling 
on  the  wisdom  of  God,”  and  above  “the  roar  and  rattle  of  earthly 
cares”  feeding  on  holy  thoughts.  Poetic  thoughts  as  well,  St. 
Leo  fed  on.  The  following  is  from  matins  for  the  fourth  Sunday 
of  Advent,  sixth  lesson: 

"And,  moreover,  in  order  that  He  may  find  in  us  the  reflec¬ 
tion  of  His  goodness.  He  giveth  us  that  whereby  to  work  along 
with  Himself  (Who  worketh  all  in  all),  lighting  as  it  were  candles 
in  our  dark  minds,  and  kindling  in  us  the  fire  of  His  love,  to 
make  us  love,  not  Himself  only,  but  likewise,  in  Him,  whatsoever 
He  loveth.” 

Here  following  is  a  delightful  passage  from  a  homily  by  St, 
John  Chrysostom,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  (Eight  on  Mat¬ 
thew:  used  as  the  seventh  lesson  of  matins  for  the  octave  of  Child¬ 
ermas,  the  Gospel  being  that  of  the  Angel’s  appearance  to  St. 
Joseph  with  the  order  to  flee  to  Egypt)  : 

“When  Joseph  heard  this  he  was  not  troubled,  neither  did  he 
say:  ‘This  is  doubtful,  or,  at  least  obscure.  Thou  saidst,  not  long 
ago,  that  He  shall  save  His  people,  and  now,  apparently.  Himself 
He  cannot  save:  but  we  are  to  flee,  and  journey  far  and  dwell  in  a 
strange  land.’  But  Joseph  said  none  of  these  things  [Dear  St. 
Joseph!  Oh  no!]  .  .  .  Neither  did  he  curiously  ask  of  the  Angel 
the  time  of  his  return  which  God  was  not  pleased  to  show  him.” 

From  a  homily  of  St.  John  Chrysostom,  (60th  to  the  people 
of  Antioch) :  parts  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  lessons  for  the  Sunday 
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within  the  octave  of  Corpus  Chrsti;  continued  in  fourth,  fifth  and 
sixth  lessons  for  the  Monday  within  the  octave: 

“To  this  table  of  the  Lord  let  none  dare  to  draw  near  with 
.  .  .  carelessness  .  .  .  Where  is  the  shepherd  which  feedeth  his  sheep 
with  his  own  blood?  Nay,  why  should  I  say  shepherd?  Many 
mothers  there  be,  who,  after  all  the  pains  of  travail,  give  their 
own  little  ones  to  strangers  to  nurse.  But  so  would  not  He,  but 
feedeth  us  with  His  own  blood,  and  maketh  us  to  grow  up  in 
His  own  substance  ....  In  this  mysterious  Sacrament  Christ  doth 
mingle  Himself  with  all  his  faithful  ones.  They  are  His  children, 
and  He  nurses  them  Himself  and  giveth  them  not  over 
to  another,  herein  again  assuring  that  the  flesh  He  hath 
taken  unto  Himself  is  ours.  We,  then,  who  have  been 
deemed  meet  to  be  treated  with  such  honour,  let  us 
be  wakeful  ....  Hither  let  there  draw  nigh  none  brutal, 
none  cruel,  none  merciless;  in  good  sooth  none  unclean.  I  speak 
to  all  who  take  that  Holy  Communion,  and  to  you,  also,  ye  that 
do  administer  the  same  ....  If  a  man  be  a  general,  a  governor, 
a  crowned  monarch,  yet  if  he  come  unworthily,  forbid  him;  thou 
hast  greater  power  than  he.  To  this  end  hath  God  exalted  you  to 
the  honour  you  hold  ....  This  office  is  your  dignity,  this  is  your 
strength,  this  is  all  your  crown,  not  the  going  about  in  white  robes 
and  glittering  vestments ....  What  excuse,  therefore,  shall  we 
have,  if,  being  so  fed  as  we  are,  we  sin  as  we  do?  If,  eating  of  the 
Lamb,  we  are  still  wolves?  If,  pastured  as  the  sheep  of  the  flock, 
we  raven  like  lions?  This  mysterious  Sacrament  forbiddeth  unto 
us  not  outrage  only,  but  even  the  least  enmity;  it  is  the  Mystery  of 
peace.” 

Amazing  voice,  speaking  to  us  from  out  the  centuries  in  such 
ringing  tones.  The  golden-mouthed  he  was  called,  and  fitly.  But 
those  shining  words  pierced  and  cleft  the  car  of  the  ill-doer,  what¬ 
ever  his  rank  or  station.  Thrilling  words  they  still  are,  almost 
terrifying  in  their  scathing  quality.  We  can  picture  the  great  pre¬ 
late,  in  his  ascetic  abstinence,  like  a  St.  John  Baptist,  openly  re¬ 
buking  the  scandal  of  an  Empress,  and  denouncing  the  selfish, 
wasteful  indulgence  of  the  luxurious  rich  to  their  faces.  What 
would  he  say  to  it  in  our  own  day?  “Hither  let  there  draw  nigh 
none  brutal,  none  cruel,  none  merciless.” 

The  present  writer,  in  her  non-Catholic  days,  once  went 
through  an  index  of  St.  John  Chrysostom’s  works  in  pursuit  of 
his  social  teachings.  Even  were  there  time  to  repeat  that  profitable 
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search,  this  would  not  be  the  place  for  the  fruit  of  it.  But  the  re¬ 
collection  furnishes  a  background  against  which  these  brief  passag¬ 
es  paint  in,  as  with  a  few  vivid  brush  strokes,  the  living  portrait 
of  the  great  Doctor  and  Saint. 

Pope  St.  Gregory,  the  Great,  the  first  Pope  of  the  name,  has 
long  been  an  arresting  figure  to  me.  I  find  in  the  margin  beside 
one  of  his  homilies,  an  old  note:  “A  thrilling  personality.  Read 
him  up  in  Montalembert.”  ‘  Montalembert  tells  a  story  of  Pope 
Gregory’s  sending  written  directions  that  there  be  brought  to  him 
a  slave  girl  in  a  situation  of  spiritual  peril,  who  wished  to  become 
a  nun.  He  gives  the  great  Pope’s  own  words: 

“I  understand  that  the  defensor  Felix  possesses  a  young  wo¬ 
man  called  Catella,  who  seeks  with  tears  and  vehement  desire  to 
take  the  veil,  but  whose  master  will  not  permit  her  to  assume  it. 
Now  I  desire  that  you  go  to  Felix  and  demand  of  him  the  soul  of 
this  girl:  you  shall  pay  him  the  price  he  wants  and  send  her  here 
under  the  charge  of  competent  persons,  who  will  conduct  her  to  a 
monastery.  And  do  it  speedily  that  your  delay  may  not  put  this 
soul  in  danger." 

Particularly  attractive  in  him  is  the  combination  (seen  in  St. 
Chrysostom  as  well)  of  dread  of  high  authority  with  most  firm 
and  conscientious  wielding  of  it  when  necessarily  assumed  and  his 
fundamental  democracy:  a  slave  girl’s  soul  of  his  shepherding  being 
as  weighty  a  matter  and  of  as  pressing  importance  as  that  of  a 
princess.  This  trait  is  brought  out  in  his  comment  on  the  episode 
of  our  Lord’s  going  down  to  the  centurion’s  servant,  and  his 
honest  confession  that  he  might  have  hesitated,  as  Pope,  to  do  so. 
Yet  one  is  sure  that,  under  the  informal  conditions  of  the  time 
(of  which  the  breviary  lessons  give  many  beguiling  glimpses)  he 
would  have  gone. 

"Homily  by  Pope  St.  Gregory,  preached  on  the  birthday  and 
in  the  church  of  the  holy  martyrs,  Nereus,  Achilleus  and  Domi- 
tilla.  [Domitilla  was  of  imperial  family,  and  was  converted  by 
her  servants,  Nereus  and  Achilleus].  The  lesson  preceding  is  from 
the  Gospel  according  to  John,  IV  46:  There  was  a  certain  noble¬ 
man  whose  son  was  sick,  etc. 


1  Monks  of  the  West..  Probably  addressed  to  any  successor  to  the  use 
of  my  breviary. 
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“Wherefore  was  it  that  when  this  nobleman  besought  the 
L.ord  to  come  down  ere  his  child  died,  and  the  Lord  (albeit  He 
healed  him)  would  not  come,  and  yet,  when  the  centurion  prayed 
Him  to  heal  his  servant,  albeit  not  asked  to  come  down.  He  went 
with  them?  ....  What  is  this  but  a  rebuke  to  earthly  pride,  which 
maketh  us  to  respect  in  men  their  honours  and  riches  rather  than 
the  divine  image  wherein  they  are  created?  It  was  not  so  with  our 
Redeemer,  who  would  not  go  to  the  son  of  the  nobleman,  but 
was  ready  to  come  down  for  the  centurion’s  servant,  to  show  that, 
to  Him.  the  things  which  are  great  among  men  are  of  little  mo¬ 
ment,  and  the  things  which  are  little  esteemed  among  men  are  not 
beneath  His  notice. 

“Our  pride,  then,  standeth  rebuked.  Of  myself  I  know  that 
if  anyone’s  servant  were  to  ask  me  to  go  to  him,  I  have  a  sort  of 
pride  which  would  say  to  me  silently  inside  my  heart:  Go  not; 
thou  wilt  lower  thyself;  the  papal  dignity  will  be  lightly  esteemed; 
thy  exalted  station  will  be  degraded.  Behold  how  He  which  came 
down  from  heaven  doth  not  deem  it  below  Him  to  go  to  help 
a  servant ....’’ 

The  severity  of  St.  Gregory’s  standards  for  the  priesthood 
and  sternness  in  judging  himself  by  them,  especially  in  regard  to 
worldliness  and  pride  of  place,  are  also  very  appropriately  set 
forth  in  a  passage  used  for  the  eighth  lesson  for  his  own  feast, 
March  twelfth. 

“Dearly  beloved  brethren,  I  think  that  God  is  not  so  much 
wronged  by  any  as  he  is  by  priests,  whom  he  has  ordained  to  keep 
others  straight  and  then  seeth  setting  an  ill  example;  when  we,  who 
ought  to  be  the  enemies  of  sin  work  sin,  seek  not  the  good  of  souls, 
take  leisure  to  enjoy  our  own  pursuits,  seek  worldly  things,  and  set 
our  minds  to  gain  human  respect.  And  above  all,  when  we  who, 
as  prelates,  are  raised  above  others,  and  are  so  far  freer  to  do  what 
we  like,  prostitute  our  ministry  of  blessing,  wherewith  we  are 
blessed,  to  compass  the  ends  of  worldly  vanity,  abandon  God's 
work,  occupy  ourselves  with  earthly  affairs,  take,  in  sooth,  an 
holy  place,  and  then  involve  ourselves  in  deeds  and  thoughts  of  the 
world  .’’ 

For  a  last  passage  from  my  favorite  Pontiff  who,  for  his  litur¬ 
gical  achievements,  should  be  a  special  patron  of  Orate  Fratres,  J 
offer  this  lovely  one  (Thursday  in  Passion  Week),  showing  his 
humility  and  sympathetic  imagination: 

“When  I  think  of  the  repentance  of  Mary  Magdalen  I  feel 
nigher  to  weep  than  to  say  aught.  Is  there,  indeed,  any  man,  how- 
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ever  stony  his  heart,  who  is  not  somewhat  moved  to  follow  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  her  repentance  by  the  tears  of  that  poor  sinful  woman? 
She  would  not  that  what  she  did  should  be  niggardly.  She  came 
unbidden  among  guests  and  obtruded  her  tears  upon  the  banquet. 
Ye  may  gather  her  sorrow  that  she  was  content  to  weep  at  a  feast.” 

Later  in  the  same  lesson  occurs,  in  contrast  (showing  his 
critical  faculty),  this  very  modern  interpretation: 

And  what  signify  seven  devils  but  all  manner  of  sin?  For  as 
seven  days  do  represent  all  time,  so  doth  the  seven  stand  for  all. 
'1  herefore  it  is  said  that  Mary  had  seven  devils,  because  she  was 
full  of  sin. 

No  modern  critic  need  boggle  at  that! 

It  must  be  remembered  that  these  selections  from  the  breviary 
and  jottings  of  thoughts  suggested  by  them  make  no  claim  to  being 
based  on  any  scholarship  or  to  having  any  importance  whatever 
as  so  selected.  On  the  contrary,  any  value  there  may  be  in  their 
presentation  thus  is  derived  from  the  very  fact  of  their  showing 
that  the  breviary  may  be  enjoyed  and  afford  mental  and  spiritual 
profit  without  the  medium  of  scholarship.  (Not  that  any  learn¬ 
ing  one  might  possess  would  not  be  an  advantage.  The  writer 
often  covets  a  modicum  of  learning) . 

The  selections  have  been  made  on  quite  a  personal  basis,  that 
of  spontaneous  enjoyment  of  them  and  edification  in  them. 
Another  might  go  through  the  Breviary  seasons  and  collect  a 
wholly  different  sheaf  of  treasures.  From  the  Church’s  treasure- 
house  of  devotion  ‘‘things  old  and  new”  and  of  great  variety  of 
beauty  may  be  brought  forth.  Is  it  not  a  sad  loss  to  allow  person¬ 
alities  so  inspiring  as  those  of  which  brief  glimpses  have  been  given 
in  these  few  pages  to  remain  hidden  away  in  unexplored  recesses 
of  the  liturgy,  the  rich  inheritance  of  Catholics? 

Ellen  Gates  Starr 

Chicago,  III. 
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“That  Christ  be  formed  in  all”  —  Pius  X 


With  our  A  short  time  ago  we  received  word  from  a  sympathe- 
Readers  tic  friend  in  Holland,  who  has  been  active  in  the 
liturgical  apostolate  of  that  country.  “I  congratulate 
you”,  was  his  message,  ‘‘on  the  rapid  spread  of  the  works  and 
aims  and  ideas  of  the  liturgical  apostolate  in  the  United  States. 
It  is  really  astonishing  in  so  short  a  time.”  About  the  same  time 
other  letters  arrived  from  Australia  and  South  Africa.  From  the 
former  continent  a  layman  wrote.  He  is  an  ardent  apostle  of 
liturgical  worship,  is  president  of  the  Australian  Catholic  Federa¬ 
tion,  an  association  of  the  laity,  and  has  sent  us  definite  proposals 
for  establishing  an  agency  in  Australia  and  for  facilitating  the  tak¬ 
ing  care  of  new  subscriptions  at  such  a  great  distance.  From  Africa 
came  a  request  for  permission  to  translate  Offeramus  into  the  Zulu 
language.  All  of  these  are  happy  indications — in  unexpected  ways 
— of  the  spread  and  growth  of  the  liturgical  apostolate  all  over  the 
world. 


A  prophet  is  not  known  in  his  own  country,  it  would 
seem,”  remarked  a  friend  to  whom  we  mentioned  the  above  let¬ 
ters.  Yet  the  signs  of  growth  in  our  own  country  are  both  nu¬ 
merous  and  propitious.  It  is  not  without  significance  that 
two  periodicals  written  especially  for  the  clergy,  the  Ecclesiastical 
Review  (see  February  issue)  and  the  Acolyte  (current  issues), 
have  opened  their  pages  to  articles  explaining  and  fostering  the 
ideas  of  the  liturgical  movement.  From  other  sources  requests  arc 
multiplying  for  articles  and  for  information  on  the  Mass  and 
participation  in  it.  Such  requests  indicate  a  growing  conscious¬ 
ness  and  felt  need  among  Catholics  for  a  better  spiritual  under¬ 
standing  of  their  religion.  Many  and  varied  factors  have  for 
some  time  been  contributing  to  bring  about  this  situation:  among 
them,  we  believe,  our  own  efforts  and  those  of  our  readers  have 
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had  a  not  insignificant  role.  In  regard  to  our  own  publications 
we  see  a  happy  index  in  the  fact  that  the  newly  revised  Offeramus, 
the  sixth  edition,  is  still  in  good  demand,  and  that  a  new  edition 
of  My  Sacrifice  and  Yours,  published  a  year  ago,  is  in  press. 


Even  the  recent  articles  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  that  were 
so  unexpectedly  interrupted  at  half-run,  have  helped  the  liturgi¬ 
cal  cause  considerably.  The  articles  were  widely  read  by  Catholics, 
many  of  whom  recognized  very  well  that  not  a  few  statements 
by  the  anonymous  writer  are  half-truths.  They  are  half-truths 
insofar  as  they  stress  the  mechanical,  external,  routine  attitudes 
that  may  be,  and  sometimes  are,  found  in  our  worship.  There 
is  always  some  danger  of  this  in  set  forms  of  worship  unless  the 
spirit  of  active  intelligent  participation  dominates.  Hence  so  many 
could  rightly  say  in  reference  to  the  articles:  “There  is  some  truth 
in  the  accusations — and  the  one  remedy  is  the  liturgical  move¬ 
ment.’’ 

Where  the  liturgical  spirit  has  taken  hold  of  Catholics,  the 
accusations  of  the  articles  become  ridiculous.  And  ridiculous  it 
was  for  the  writer  to  pose  as  one  well  versed  in  our  religious  life, 
and  to  depict  our  conditions  as  he  did,  while  saying  not  a  word 
of  the  liturgical  awakening  that  has  for  some  years  been  stirring 
in  many  corners  and  is  now  become  a  strongly  conscious  movement. 


The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  breathing  over  the  land!  Let 
us  all  be  aware  of  it  and  co-operate  to  the  best  of  our  powers. 
But,  as  we  have  said  repeatedly,  let  no  man  take  credit  unto 
himself  for  this  work  of  God.  Else  the  fruits  thereof  will  ’oc 
quickly  consumed  and  vanish;  whereas  the  possible  divine  fruits 
of  it  are  incalculable.  An  editorial  note  in  a  recent  issue  of  the 
Commonweal  comments  on  the  liturgical  awakening  among  us. 
It  ends  with  the  telling  words:  “Who  knows  but  what  the 
liturgical  movement  may  some  time  prove  the  salvation  of  religion 
in  America.’’ 
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Liturgical  In  the  article  from  which  we  quoted  in  our  last 
Instructions  issue,'  the  author  built  up  a  discussion  of  prac¬ 
tical  methods  of  liturgical  instruction  on  the  plan 
introduced  in  the  archdiocese  of  Cologne  by  authority  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  episcopate.  According  to  this  plan  the  children  should  be 
made  familiar  with  the  liturgical  side  of  Catholic  life  as  early  as 
the  last  four  years  of  the  grade  school.  Along  with  a  practical 
explanation  of  the  Sunday  Gospels  and  of  the  greater  ecclesiastical 
feasts,  they  should  receive  weekly  instructions  on  holy  Mass 
and  the  more  solemn  ceremonies,  so  that  they  l>earn  to  unite  them¬ 
selves  with  the  priest  in  the  proper  spirit  of  the  Church  whenever 
they  attend  these  sacred  rites.  For  advanced  classes,  corresponding 
to  our  high  school  and  college  courses,  a  more  thorough  treatment 
of  the  liturgy  is  provided  as  the  following  topics,  for  instance, 
will  indicate:  Special  introduction  into  the  liturgy;  the  ecclesias¬ 
tical  year,  holy  Mass,  the  sacraments,  ceremonies,  liturgical  songs 
and  prayers  (in  an  advanced  course,  the  Ordo  Missae) ,  the  liturgy 
of  the  Old  Testament  and  its  fulfilment  in  the  New,  etc.  It  must 
be  the  chief  aim  throughout  to  impart  to  the  young  an  apprecia¬ 
tive  knowledge  of  the  Church’s  inner  life  and  to  arouse  their  active 
and  intelligent  participation. 

Practical  methods  of  instruction  are  the  program  of  the  day; 
and  here,  as  the  author  points  out,  the  liturgy  offers  the  richest 
field,  because  in  its  externals — ^places,  things,  and  ceremonies — 
there  is  always  something  the  simplest  minds  can  grasp.  Individ¬ 
ual  objects  and  rites  and  prayers  readily  lend  themselves  as  topics 
for  papers  according  to  the  grade  or  ability  of  the  children,  and  the 
reading  and  discussion  of  them  in  class  stimulates  interest.  The 
young  are  very  curious  to  know  what  the  priest  does,  what  he 
says,  and  what  it  all  means..  The  nature  of  the  treatment  will, 
of  course,  depend  on  the  capacity  of  the  pupils,  but  it  is  surprising 
to  note  what  a  keen  insight  the  pious  child  will  manifest  in  the 
course  of  such  instructions.  Yet  it  will  require  great  prudence  and 
patience,  over  and  above  a  good  knowledge  of  the  subject,  on  the 

1  “Methodlk  des  llturglechen  Unterrichts”  by  Dr.  Tippmann,  in  Z«itschrift 
ftlr  den  Kath.  Religrionsnnterricht,  1928,  pp.  12-26,  (DUeseldorf). 
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part  of  the  priest  or  catechist,  lest  time  and  interest  be  wasted  on 
details  or  unnecessary  historical  explanations. 

The  various  instructions  will  gain  in  impressiveness,  if  they 
are  given  at  the  proper  season  or  in  connection  with  the  preparation 
for  the  sacraments.  Reverence  and  understanding  for  holy  Mass 
will  be  best  developed  by  beginning  with  an  explanation  of 
everything  that  pertains  to  the  daily  Sacrifice,  such  as  the  altar, 
the  sacred  utensils,  the  vestments,  etc.,  especially  if  simple  moral 
lessons  are  drawn  from  the  beauty  and  costliness  of  the  objects, 
from  the  sacredness  of  the  priesthood,  the  dignity  of  the  Mass-ser¬ 
vers,  and  the  decorum  of  all  who  attend  or  participate  on  the 
solemn  functions.  The  direct  end  of  all  religious  instruction  is, 
after  all,  the  edifying  influence  on  Christian  life.  The  liturgical 
celebrations  are  not  to  be  looked  upon  merely  as  festive  events, 
but  rather  as  a  powerful  factor  for  increasing  or  restoring  the  spir¬ 
itual  life  of  grace.  This  can  be  illustrated  very  strikingly  in  the 
annual  recurrence  of  the  great  feasts  and  holy  seasons,  because  from 
Advent  to  Pentecost  we  live  again  the  mysterious  life  of  redeemed 
mankind,  from  the  fall  to  the  victory  of  the  resurrection  and  the 
glorious  inauguration  of  Christ’s  kingdom  through  the  descent  of 
the  Holy  Ghost. 

When  the  children  are  old  enough  to  read  and  study  the 
sacred  texts  (not  necessarily  in  the  original) ,  the  work  will  be¬ 
come  more  satisfying  and  inspiring.  The  pupils  themselves  will 
find  much  food  for  meditation  and  practical  reflections.  Of 
course,  it  would  not  do  to  start  at  once  by  placing  in  their  hands 
a  complete  missal  or  ritual,  even  when  the  English  translations 
are  given.  For  this  reason  the  Liturgical  Press  is  preparing  the 
little  handy  manuals  referred  to  elsewhere.  It  is  the  desire  of  the 
Editors  to  provide  convenient  forms  for  all  parochial  rites  and 
functions,  so  as  to  meet  in  due  time  the  wishes  of  liturgically 
active  pastors. 

- o - 

Liturgical  The  February  issue  of  the  Paulist  Calendar  of  St. 

Briefs  Lawrence  Church,  Minneapolis,  is  a  “marriage  num¬ 
ber”.  In  a  lively  and  attractive  style  the  Church's 
laws  regarding  marriage  are  set  down,  and  the  wisdom  of  her  views 
explained  in  connection  with  her  official  marriage  rite.  The  dif- 
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ference  of  rite  for  Catholic  weddings  and  for  mixed  marriages  is 
used  to  good  effect  in  emphasizing  the  Church’s  stand.  Similarly 
in  the  March  number  the  Lenten  spirit  is  derived  from  the  treasury 
of  the  Church’s  liturgical  prayer.  If  there  were  many  such  parish 
monthlies  to  bring  the  mind  of  the  Church  before  the  people  out 
of  the  very  source  of  the  true  Christian  spirit,  what  a  difference 
would  there  not  be  in  a  short  time  among  many  Catholics! 


The  Rev.  Richard  E.  Power  conducted  retreats  at  Marygrove 
College,  Detroit,  and  St.  Mary’s  Academy,  Monroe,  Michigan, 
in  the  first  part  of  February.  According  to  The  Watch  Tower 
the  liturgical  spirit  with  which  the  retreats  were  imbued  gave 
them  an  added  element  of  interest  and  spiritual  value.  A  third 
retreat  by  Father  Power  was  conducted  for  the  seminarians  of  St. 
John’s  Seminary,  Collegeville,  Minnesota.  In  this  retreat  the  in¬ 
spiration  for  the  life  and  work  of  the  future  priests  was  built  up 
on  passages  out  of  the  rites  of  the  various  Orders  through  which 
the  seminarian  attains  his  high  goal.  Father  Power  is  also  in 
charge  of  the  monthly  retreat  day  (October  to  May)  of  the  Angela 
(Teachers’)  Guild,  Worcester,  Massachusetts;  his  conferences  stress 
the  application  of  the  Church’s  liturgy  to  the  spiritual  life. 


The  article  on  the  “Offertory  Collection’’  by  the  Reverend 
William  Busch  {Ovate  Fratres,  last  issue)  was  reprinted  on  re¬ 
quest.  The  requests  from  pastors  called  for  over  1500  copies, 
which  were  used  for  distribution  by  them.  Reprints  of  the  article 
are  still  available,  and  can  be  haci  from  the  Liturgical  Press  at 
$1.35  per  100  copies. 


The  Liturgical  Press  has  added  a  fourth  series  to  its  Popular 
Liturgical  Library.  It  is  to  consist  of  church-rack  pamphlets. 
Nos.  1  and  2  of  this  series  have  just  been  published;  Why  Do 
Catholics  Attend  MassF — I  &  II,  by  Dom  Louis  Traufler  and  Dom 
Virgil  Michel.  The  matter  of  the  second  pamphlet  (II)  appear¬ 
ed  in  Orate  Fratres,  Vol.  I,  pp.  76  ff.  and  208  ff.  Each  pamphlet 
retails  at  5c  ($2.00  for  50;  $3.50  per  100). 


A  new  edition  of  the  St.  Andrew  Daily  Missal  is  now  avail¬ 
able  in  all  bindings.  It  contains  the  Masses  of  the  Feast  of 
the  Kingship  of  Christ,  of  St.  Peter  Canisius,  St.  John  of  the 
Cross,  Blessed  de  Brebeuf,  Jogues  and  Companions,  and  eleven 
other  Masses  of  recent  institution. 
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A  yolume  bearing  the  subtitle  “Wandering  Notes  on  the 
Liturgy”  (Gasolinus  Peregrtnus,  by  the  Reverend  Andrew 
Michael  Chapman,  Pustet  ^  Co.,  pp.  235,  1928)  has  just  come 
from  the  press.  It  is  a  collection  of  articles  that  appeared  in  The 
Acolyte  in  the  past  two  years.  The  purpose  of  the  reverend 
author  is  undoubtedly  to  induce  priests  to  revise  some  of  the  more 
frequent  violations  of  the  rubrics,  both  at  Mass  and  in  the  ad¬ 
ministrations  of  the  Sacraments.  Because  of  the  racy  original 
style  in  which  they  were  written,  the  articles  gained  a  wide  circle 
of  readers  and  undoubtedly  furnished  abundant  inspiration  for 
improved  liturgical  observance.  The  collection  now  published 
in  book  form  should  help  to  further  this  laudable  purpose  of  the 
author. 


The  liturgical  movement  has  aroused  interest  not  only  in 
the  Missal  and  the  assisting  at  Mass,  but  also  in  the  manner  of 
serving  Mass.  Correct  Serving  at  the  Altar  (by  the  Rev.  Gilbert 
F.  Esser,  C.  PP.  S.,  Messenger  Print,  Carthegena,  Ohio,  Paper 
Covers,  25c)  is  a  little  book,  very  practical  and  very  complete, 
designed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  rubricists,  and  to  be  an 
aid  to  those  who  are  entrusted  with  the  task  of  instructing  ser¬ 
vers.  Together  with  detailed  general  instructions,  often  woefully 
overlooked  in  this  country,  the  booklet  gives  the  ceremonies  for 
low,  chanted,  solemn  and  funeral  Masses,  and  for  Vespers,  Bene¬ 
diction,  and  Processions,  besides  a  key  to  the  pronounciation  of 
Latin.  Based  on  the  latest  edition  of  Wapelhorst’s  Compendium 
Sacrae  Liturgiae,  it  will,  if  introduced  and  followed,  raise  the 
standard  of  serving  at  the  altar. — A  smaller  booklet.  Manner  of 
Serving  Mass  (wrapper,  5c,  Liturgical  Press,  Collegeville,  Minn.) 
gives  the  prayers  and  ceremonies  for  one  or  two  servers  at  low 
Mass.  This  latter,  an  inexpensive  booklet,  will  prove  a  ready 
aid  to  servers  in  learning  their  prayers  and  their  duties  at  Mass. 


The  Roman  Missal  traces  its  origin  to  the  early  Roman  lit¬ 
urgy.  A  historical  investigation  (Die  Stationskirchen  des  Mis- 
sale  Romanum.  von  Johann  Peter  Kirsch,  Herder,  1926,  pp. 
xiv,  271)  of  the  origin  and  gradual  development  of  the  Roman 
liturgy  is  very  helpful  to  a  fuller  understanding  of  the  Roman 
Missal.  Eighty-seven  Masses  of  the  Roman  Missal  bear  the  in¬ 
scription  “Statio  ad  .  .  .  .”  Some  knowledge  of  the  history  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Station  (stational  church)  will  throw  added  light 
on  the  growth  of  the  eucharistic  liturgy  of  these  peculiar  days; 
it  will  also,  bring  about  a  greater  appreciation  of  the  liturgical 
functions,  for  in  many  instances  the  Mass  formulary  was  influ- 
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cnced  by  the  character  of  the  respective  church.  By  short  allusions 
to  this  the  book  (the  19th  volume  of  the  “Ecclesia  Orans”  series) 
seeks  to  bring  out  the  relation  of  the  text  to  the  Station.  In  his 
foreword  the  author  announces,  however,  that  one  or  two  volumes, 
aiming  to  bring  out  the  relation  of  the  text  of  the  Mass  to  the 
particular  Station,  are  in  preparation:  and  he  here  contents  him¬ 
self  with  tracing  the  origin  and  development  of  the  liturgical 
celebrations  at  the  different  Stations.  The  importance  of  the  Sta¬ 
tion  can  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  the  Pope  took  part  in 
the  liturgical  functions  there.  '  If  he  was  unable  to  attend,  a  taper, 
dipped  in  the  oil  of  one  of  the  lamps  of  the  church,  was  brought 
to  his  home,  to  be  kissed  and  carefully  preserved  until  his  death, 
when  all  the  tapers  were  made  into  a  small  pillow  and  placed  under 
his  head. 


P.  J.  Kenedy  ^  Sons  have  just  published  “a  new  explana¬ 
tory  edition”  of  Abbot  Cabrol’s  excellent  Holy  Week  (363  pp., 
75c).  It  contains  all  the  morning  services  of  Holy  Week  from 
Palm  Sunday  to  Easter  Sunday  inclusive,  and  the  Tenebrae  Office 
of  the  three  days,  both  in  Latin  and  English.  A  twenty-page  intro¬ 
duction,  and  many  other  good  explanations  greatly  enhance  the 
value  of  the  handy  and  practical  manual. 


As  partial  fulfillment  for  the  Doctorate  Degree  in  Education, 
there  was  recently  submitted  to  the  Examiners  of  the  National 
University  of  Ireland  a  booklet  called  ‘‘The  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass”, 
a  eucharistic  handbook  written  for  children.  Its  author,  Rev. 
John  T.  McMahon,  Inspector  of  Christian  Doctrine  for  the  Arch¬ 
diocese  of  Perth,  Australia,  saw  the  need  and  inestimable  advan¬ 
tages  of  opening  up  the  mass-liturgy  to  children,  and  his  book  is 
part  of  his  answer  to  this  vision.  The  booklet,  running  to  one 
hundred  and  twenty  pages  (Louis  Gille  Son,  Melbourne) ,  con¬ 
tains  instructions  carefully  graded  according  to  scientific  pedagogy 
for  all  the  years  of  the  primary  school.  The  lessons  are  enforced 
by  drawings  of  the  sacred  vessels,  the  altar  furniture,  the  vestments, 
types  and  figures  of  sacrifice.  The  book  also  embodies  the  text 
of  the  ordinary  and  canon  in  Latin  and  English.  Fr.  McMahon, 
after  two  years  of  travel  and  study  in  the  United  States  and 
Europe,  returns  to  Australia  enthusiastic  for  the  liturgical  train¬ 
ing  of  children. 
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THE  SACRAMENT  OF  UNITY 


T.  BONAVENTURE,  so  the  story  runs,  wrote  an 
office  for  the  feast  of  Corpus  Christi.  On  concluding 
it,  he  saw  that  written  for  the  same  feast  by  St. 
Thomas  Aquinas.  The  latter  the  Church  adopted, 
still  uses,  and  will  use,  we  may  well  believe,  to  the 
end  of  time.  After  reading  this  office  of  St.  Thomas,  St.  Bon- 
aventure  tore  in  pieces  what  he  himself  had  written,  so  pleased 
was  he  with  the  production  of  his  friend. 

The  antiphon  of  the  Magnificat,  at  second  Vespers,  the 
Sacrum  Convivium,  is  said  to  have  been  the  final  stroke  to  deter¬ 
mine  St.  Bonaventure’s  act  of  holy  despair.  That  antiphon  is  the 
last  chord  of  music  of  Corpus  Christi  and  leads  directly  into  the 
feast  of  the  Sacred  Heart.  The  idea  of  that  antiphon  is  this: 
Bread,  the  unifying,  centralizing  question  for  all  humanity,  is  like¬ 
wise  a  central  factor  in  the  liturgical  life,  which  finds  glorified 
expression  in  the  feast  of  Corpus  Christi.  As  the  purpose  of  this 
paper  is  to  study  the  Office  of  Corpus  Christi  as  revealing  the 
central  idea  of  the  Sacrament  of  Unity,  let  us,  in  the  spirit  of  St. 
Bonaventure,  adopt  this  antiphon  as  guide  and  goal.  As  intro¬ 
duction,  we  first  quote,  then  paraphrase,  the  antiphon  itself : 


"O  Sacred  Banquet,  which  makes  Christ  our  food,  renews 
the  memory  of  His  passion,  fills  the  mind  with  grace,  and  gives 
us  the  pledge  of  future  glory.  Alleluia.” 

A  sacrifice  first,  and  then  a  banquet  and  therefore  a  sacrificial 
banquet.  The  Food  eaten  at  the  banquet  is  the  victim  of  the  sac¬ 
rifice.  The  guests  eat  that  -Food  for  three  motives:  one  for  the 
past,  one  for  the  present,  one  for  the  future.  They  eat  it,  first, 
to  be  reminded  of  the  past,  of  the  death  of  Christ,  of  the  original 
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Sacrifice,  of  which  each  Mass  is  a  real  and  living  renewal.  They  eat 
it,  secondly,  to  be  filled  in  the  present  with  all  God’s  blessings, 
summed  up  in  one  word  grace.  They  eat  it,  thirdly,  as  God’s  own 
pledge  of  a  happy  death  and  future  glory. 

God’s  sacrifice  become  man’s  banquet — that  is  the  meaning 
of  Corpus  Christi.  God’s  banquet,  standing  eternally  as  the  center 
of  all  'history,  the  table  filled  with  good  things  for  all  mankind, 
past,  present,  and  future — that  is  the  theme,  the  motif,  which  in 
ever  changing  variation  forms  the  basis  of  the  sustained  harmony 
in  each  and  every  part  of  this  grandest  of  liturgical  compositions. 
In  Vespers,  in  Matins  and  Lauds,  in  the  Mass,  with  all  their  echoes 
in  minor  hours  and  procession — everywhere  the  same  refrain! 

Vespers.  Listen  to  its  intonation  at  Vespers  (five  antiphons)  : 
Christ  the  Lord,  priest  forever,  the  new  Melchisedech,  offered 
bread  and  wine;  the  merciful  Lord  gives  Manna,  in  memory  of 
His  wonders:  the  chalice  of  salvation,  the  sacrifice  of  praise;  the 
sons  of  the  eternal  Church,  like  olive  shoots  around  the  table  of  the 
L.ord;  peace  to  the  ends  of  the  world  unto  those  who  are  fed  with 
the  richness  of  the  wheat. 

The  note  is  unmistakable:  There  is  the  banquet  {bread, 
wine,  chalice,  table,  wheat)  ;  a  banquet  prepared  by  sacrifice 
{priest,  offered)  ;  a  banquet  for  all  the  past  (Old  Testament: 
Melchisedech,  Manna)  ;  a  banquet  for  the  present  and  the  future 
(New  Testament:  eternal  church,  priest  forever) . 

The  hymn  for  Vespers,  the  Pange  Lingua  that  ends  with  the 
Tantum  Ergo  is  the  masterpiece.  But  however  sublime,  it  is  still 
but  a  variation  of  the  Sacrum  Convivium.  To  one  moment  all 
the  past  looks  forward,  all  the  future  looks  back — the  moment 
wherein  the  “King  of  Nations’’,  the  Word  made  Flesh,  turns  bread 
into  that  Flesh  by  a  simple  word,  and  “as  Food  to  all  His  brethren, 
gives  Himself  with  His  own  hand’’. 

Matins.  At  Matins  we  have  the  same  simple  process.  In 
hymn  and  antiphon,  in  lesson  and  responsory,  at  every  step  you 
catch,  in  infinite  variety,,  the  unwearied,  exultant  cry  of  redeemed 
mankind,  past,  present  and  to  come,  gathered  round  the  Eternal 
Table  to  feast  on  the  immolated  Lamb  of  God.  Note  as  one 
illustration,  in  the  responsories  of  the  first  Nocturn,  the  parallelism 
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between  the  two  Testaments,  between  type  and  antitype,  between 
time  and  eternity:  On  the  one  hand  the  "multitude  of  the  child¬ 
ren  of  Israel,  eating  the  paschal  lamb  and  unleavened  bread,  on  the 
evening  of  their  departure  to  the  promised  land”;  on  the  other: 
"our  Paschal  Lamb  has  been  immolated,  Christ:  therefore  let  us 
feast  on  the  unleavened  Bread  of  sincerity  and  truth”.  Thus  the 
first  responsory:  The  Food  of  the  pilgrim  of  eternity  echoed  and 
foreshadowed  centuries  before  in  the  food  of  the  pilgrim  of  time. 

In  the  second  responsory  of  the  same  Nocturn,  there  floats 
across  the  rolling  centuries  the  voice  of  one  crying  aloud  in  the 
desert  the  praises  of  the  miraculous  Manna:  "You  shall  eat  flesh, 
and  be  filled  with  bread,  bread  which  the  Lord  will  give  you  to 
eat.”  That  voice  is  an  eternal  voice,  and  yet  merely  an  echo, 
though  a  divine  echo,  sounded  a  thousand  years  before  as 
preparation  and  invitation  by  Him  unto  whom  a  thousand 
years  are  but  one  day.  Hence  the  responsory  (surely  with 
wondrous  "responsiveness”)  permits  the  echo  to  die  away, 
not  into  nothingness,  not  into  a  mere  "shadow  of  sound”, 
but  into  indestructible  and  everlasting  music  on  the  lips 
of  Christ  Himself:  "Moses  did  not  give  you  bread  from  heaven, 
but  my  Father  gives  you  true  Bread  from  Heaven.” 

In  the  strength  of  this  bread  baked  in  ashes  Elias  rose  and 
walked  for  forty  days,  even  to  the  mountain  of  God.  Thus  says 
the  third  responsory,  which  replies  at  once  to  its  own  echo:  "If 
any  man  eat  of  this  Bread,  he  shall  live  forever.” 

In  the  fourth  responsory  the  same  parallelism  occurs  with 
dramatic  inversion.  The  Jews,  prototypes  of  all  unbelievers,  past, 
present  and  future,  murmer  among  themselves:  "How  can  this 
man  give  us  his  flesh  to  eat?”  And  then  at  once  their  thousand- 
year  old  forerunners,  the  murmurers  in  the  desert,  echo:  "Our 
soul  loathes  this  very  light  food.”  As  a  result  of  this  inversion, 
we  have  in  this  fourth  responsory  a  triple  recitation  of  the  words : 
"How  can  this  man  give  us  his  flesh  to  eat?”  This  threefold  chal¬ 
lenge,  uttered  in  the  presence  of  Omnipotence  itself,  does  but  illus¬ 
trate,  in  a  tiny  detail,  the  unerring  harmony,  the  unity  in  multi¬ 
plicity,  which  dominates  the  entire  celebration  of  Corpus  Christi. 

Lauds.  A  brief  pause  at  Lauds  must  suffice.  Each  of  the 
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five  antiphons  has  its  own  image:  Wisdom,  the  Angels,  Kings, 
Priests,  Martyrs.  But  each  image  is  dominated  by  the  unswerv¬ 
ing  central  theme.  Wisdom  builds  her  home,  pours  out  the  wine, 
sets  the  table.  The  food  of  the  angels,  the  Bread  from  Heaven, 
is  offered  by  God  as  nourishment  to  His  people.  The  very  kings 
delight  in  this  feast,  so  rich  is  the  bread  of  Christ.  Priests  must 
be  holy.  Why?  Because  they  offer  to  God  prayer  and  sacrifice. 
The  new  name,  the  undying  halo  that  wreathes  the  conquering 
martyr — whence  does  it  come?  From  the  hidden  sweetness  of 
Christ. 

Verbum  Supernum,  the  hymn  at  Lauds,  is  for  the  historian 
another  masterpiece.  The  fourth  stanza,  just  before  the  O  salutar- 
is  hostia,  turns  all  critics  into  worshippers.  “I  would  give  all  my 
works  to  be  the  author  of  those  four  lines”,  wrote  Santolius,  a 
famous  hymn  writer  of  Paris  in  the  seventeenth  century.  And 
Baumgartner,  well  versed  in  world  literature,  said:  ‘‘For  lyric 
depth,  for  brevity,  for  exhaustiveness,  all  hymnody  may  be  searched 
for  its  equal.”  Let  us  listen  to  it  as  another  beautiful  variation 
of  the  Sacrum  Convivium: 

Se  nascens  dedit  socium.  Our  Comrade  by  birth, 

Convescens  in  edulium.  At  Table  our  Food, 

Se  moriens  in  pretium.  Our  Price  on  the  Rood, 

Se  regnans  dat  in  praemium.  In  Heaven  our  Mirth, 

The  translation  fails  to  bring  out  the  full  beauty  of  the  ori¬ 
ginal.  ‘‘He  gives  Himself” — the  emphatic  note — is  not  rendered. 
A  literal  rendering  may  be  of  service:  ‘‘Himself  by  birth  He  gives 
as  Comrade,  eating  with  us  He  gives  Himself  as  Food,  dying  He 
gives  Himself  as  Ransom,  reigning  He  gives  Himself  as  Reward.” 

Holy  Mass.  St.  Bonaventure’s  test  has  been  applied  to 'Ves¬ 
pers,  Matins,  Lauds.  It  has  surely  not  been  found  wanting.  Its 
fullest  triumph  is  reached  in  holy  Mass.  Again  we  must  be  brief. 
The  Epistle  is  St.  Paul’s  account  of  the  institution,  with  its  warn¬ 
ing  to  those  who  eat  and  drink  unworthily.  The  Gospel  is  St. 
John’s  account  of  the  promise  made  a  year  before  the  institution 
itself.  The  warning  words  of  the  Epistle,  ‘‘he  that  eateth  and 
drinketh  unworthily  shall  be  guilty  of  the  Body  and  the  Blood 
of  the  Lord”,  are  in  full  harmony  with  those  of  the  Gospel:  ‘‘As 
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the  living  Father  has  sent  Me,  and  I  live  by  the  Father,  so  he  that 
eateth  Me  the  same  shall  also  live  by  Me." 

We  note  briefly  two  trilogies,  variations  again  of  the  funda¬ 
mental  theme.  The  Food;  who  prepares  it?  whence  does  it  come? 
— that  is  one  trilogy.  The  Food — what  is  it?  The  fat  of  wheat, 
the  honey  out  of  the  Rock,  wherewith  God  feeds  His  people  in  the 
desert.  Thus  the  Introit. — ^Who  prepares  it?  The  priest,  says 
the  Offertory,  who  offers  to  God  incense  and  loaves,  (prayer  and 
sacrifice) ,  and  who  therefore  shall  be  holy  to  his  God,  and  shall 
not  defile  His  name.  Whence  cometh  the  Food?  From  the  Pas¬ 
sion.  And  therefore,  says  the  Communion,  "as  often  as  you  shall 
eat  this  Bread,  and  drink  the  Chalice,  you  shall  show  the  death  of 
the  Lord  until  He  come”. 

Collect,  Secret,  Postcommunion,  form  another  trilogy.  Past, 
present,  future,  is  their  theme  just  as  in  the  Sacrum  Convtvium. 
This  wondrous  Sacrament,  what  is  it?  A  memorial  of  the  Passion 
(Collect),  the  mystic  symbol  of  unity  and  peace  (Secret),  the 
prefiguration  of  the  Table  in  Heaven,  with  its  everlasting  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  the  divinity  (Postcommunion). 

The  sequence  finally,  the  Lauda  Sion  Salvatorem — what  is 
it  but  a  sustained  full-organ,  as  deep  and  wide  and  high  as  is  the 
love  of  God,  whose  wonders  it  celebrates?  But  if  in  this  sequence 
sublimity  reigns  supreme,  so  does  simplicity.  The  divine  Insti¬ 
tution,  the  Transubstantiation,  the  Priesthood,  the  Mystery  of 
Faith,  the  Real  Presence,  the  Concomitance,  the  Food  indestruc¬ 
tible  yet  infinitely  divisible.  Life  to  the  good.  Death  to  the  wicked, 
the  Subsistence  of  the  Accidents,  the  Consummation  of  all  types 
and  figures — all  the  deepest  theological  conceptions  of  this  Sacra¬ 
ment  of  Sacraments  pass  by  in  eternal  procession,  rolled  in  upon  the 
inner  ear  by  the  masterhand  at  the  organ.  Yet  the  method  is  sim¬ 
plicity  itself,  intelligible  even  to  childhood:  A  supper  table,  a 
host  giving  bread  to  his  guests  in  order  to  turn  those  guests  into 
brethren ;  a  Brother  who  dies  for  those  brethren,  but  who  in  dying 
remains  himself  as  their  bread:  bread,  hidden  from  the  eye,  open 
to  the  ear  which  believes  that  brother;  bread  that  is  life  to  the 
rriend,  death  to  the  traitor;  bread,  promised  and  repromised  thou- 
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sands  of  years  ago  to  our  ancestors,  on  the  mountain,  in  Egypt, 
in  the  desert;  bread,  which  was,  is,  and  shall  be,  until 


Thou,  the  wisest  and  the  mightiest.  Who  us  here  with)  food  de- 
lightest.  Seated  at  Thy  banquet  brightest.  With  the  blessed  Thou 
invitest.  An  eternal  feast  to  spend. 

Bread  is  what  makes  the  human  race  one  family.  Divided 
by  space,  by  time,  by  customs,  by  mutually  destructive  govern- 
m.ents,  hungry  mankind  is  still  indestructibly  one.  Over  the 
world,  through  the  stretches  of  time,  all  the  children  of  Adam  look 
up  to  the  selfsame  sun,  and  watch  the  selfsame  roll  of  the  seasons, 
and  dig  the  selfsame  earth,  so  that  in  the  sweat  of  their  brow  they 
may  eat  bread.  “Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread”,  is  the  touch 
that  makes  the  whole  world  kin. 


Bread  it  is  again,  this  time  in  the  supernatural  order,  that 
makes  the  human  race  one  family.  Day  by  day,  the  Mass,  the 
Banquet,  the  Bread,  follows  the  sun  round  the  world.  That 
man  may  have  bread,  the  sun  creates  the  beauty  of  the  seasons. 
That  man  may  have  living  bread,  eternal  bread,  the  Mass  creates 
the  beauty  of  the  seasons,  Christmas  and  Easter  and  Pentecost 
and  All  Saints.  But  the  sun,  even  in  his  full  splendor  of  June, 
is  the  one  heavenly,  mysterious,  creative  symbol  of  the  human 
family,  the  natural  sacrament  of  unity,  because  it  means  bread. 
The  Mass,  even  in  the  fullest  glory  of  Corpus  Christi,  is  the 
supernatural  Sacrament  of  Unity,  because  it  means  Bread.  Bread, 
the  unity  of  unities,  in  the  natural  order  and  in  the  supernatural 
— such  is  the  simple  theme  woven  by  St.  Thomas  into  the  sublime 
harmonies  of  Corpus  Christi.  Let  us  emulate  St.  Bonaventure 
and  allow  our  thoughts  to  die  away  into  the  Sacrum  Convivium: 


O  Sacrum  Convivium, 
in  quo  Christus  sumitur, 
recolitur  memoria  passionis 
ejus, 

mens  impletur  gratia, 
et  futurae  gl'oriae  nobis 
pignus  datur.  Alleluia. 


O  Sacrificial  Banquet, 
which  makes  Christ  our 
food: 

renews  the.  memory  of 
His  passion, 

fills  the  mind  with  grace, 
and  gives  us  the  pledge  of 
future  glory.  Alleluia. 


Patrick  Cummins,  O.  S.  B. 


Conception  Abbey 
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N  the  foregoing  articles,  Confirmation  has  been  re¬ 
peatedly  called  the  sacrament  of  our  spiritual  com¬ 
ing  of  age.  St.  Thomas  expresses  this  feature  of 
our  sacramental  life  by  comparison  with  our  natural 
life; 

“Now  it  is  evident  that  in  the  life  of  the  body  a  certain 
special  perfection  consists  in  man’s  attaining  to  the  complete  man¬ 
hood,  and  being  able  to  do  the  perfect  actions  of  a  man:  hence 
the  Apostle  says  (1  Cor.  13,  2)  ;  ‘When  I  became  a  man,  I  put 
away  the  things  of  a  child.’  And  thence  it  is  that,  besides  birth 
whereby  man  receives  life  of  the  body,  there  is  movement  of 
growth,  whereby  man  is  brought  to  full  age.  So  does  man 
receive  spiritual  life  in  Baptism,  which  is  a  spiritual  rebirth: 
v/hile  in  Confirmation  man  arrives  at  the  perfect  age,  as  it  were, 
of  spiritual  life,”  ^ 

Bishop  Landrieux  uses  the  same  comparison  when  he  says 
that  Confirmation  makes  complete,  perfect  Christians  of  those 
who  were  since  their  Baptism  infants,  with  the  weaknesses  and 
the  feeble  powers  of  infants,  mere  beginnings  on  the  way  of 
growth  in  the  supernatural  life.  Confirmation  therefore  very  clearly 
adds  something  to  the  sacrament  of  Baptism.  It  adds  to  the  lat¬ 
ter’s  “initial  grace  a  fullness  of  grace  that  takes  hold  of  the  super¬ 
natural  creature  in  order  to  complete  it,  to  confirm  it,  to  fortifv 
it,  to  enlarge  it  and  dispose  it  for  receiving  the  divine  impulses 
at  every  moment,  and  for  submitting  itself  thereto  with  pliancy, 
and  responding  to  it  for  its  own  advantage.”  * 

Confirmation  adds  increased  holiness,  it  gives  the  soul  a 
principle  of  active  sanctity,  not  otherwise  attained.  Hence,  St. 
Thomas  could  well  speak  of  the  importance  of  Confirmation  in 
comparison  with  Baptism,  even  if  the  latter,  as  the  necessary  first 
step  unto  the  divine  life,  is  the  indispensable  sacrament:  “The 
sacrament  of  Baptism  is  more  efficacious  than  this  sacrament  [Con¬ 
firmation]  as  to  the  removal  of  evil,  since  it  is  a  spiritual  birth, 

^  Siimma  Theologrlca,  III,  Q.  72,  a.  1. 

‘  !Le  dlvin  meconnu,  p.  92. 
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that  consists  in  change  from  non-being  to  being.  But  this  sac- 
ramen*^  is  more  efficacious  for  progress  in  good:  since  it  is  a 
spiritual  growth  from  imperfect  being  to  perfect  being.”  ^ 

But  the  whole  question  of  Confirmation  for  us  is  not  ended 
with  the  fact  that  it  has  given  us  a  higher  degree  of  holiness,  a 

greater  power  for  goodness.  As  with  all  grace,  which  either 

lifts  us  from  the  natural  realm  into  that  of  the  supernatural,  or 
else  increases  the  supernatural  in  us,  there  is  a  further  question 
to  be  asked  as  long  as  we  are  here  on  earth.  And  that  question, 

in  relation  to  our  topic,  is  most  literally;  Now  that  we  have 

received  the  grace  of  Confirmation,  what  are  we  going  to  do 
about  it'’  Forget  it?  Or  remember  it  as  a  festive  event  of  our 
past  lives,  and  nothing  more? 

Grace  infused  into  the  soul  is  not  merely  a  supernatural 
"state”  of  that  soul;  it  is  much  more  than  that.  It  is  a  seed  of 
divine  life  that  naturally  calls  for  und  urges  to  growth,  like  all 
life.  Grace  is  thus  not  only  an  aid,  but  also  an  incentive  to  super¬ 
natural  action.  Grace  does  not  push  aside  our  natural  powers, 
but  simply  gives  further  power  to  do  what  they  can  not  do; 
namely,  to  perform  actions  that  arc  acceptable  to  God.  To 
have  grace  docs  not  mean  that  we  should  not  use  our  natural 
powers;  without  the  use  of  them,  grace  itself  would  remain 
greatly  ineffective.  Hence  there  is  a  sense  in  which  grace  does 
not  produce  its  results  entirely  of  itself,  although  from  another 
standpoint  we  can  say  it  does.  Only  from  the  grace  in  us  does 
a  supernatural  value  arise  in  the  actions  that  we  perform  in  the 
proper  state  of  soul  and  with  the  proper  dispositions.  But  this 
supernatural  value  given  by  grace  is  given  only  when  we  per¬ 
form  the  required  actions  properly.  Hence  the  fruitfulness  of 
grace  in  us  depends  also  on  our  doing  the  right  actions  in  co¬ 
operation  with  this  grace.  Without  the  grace  no  supernatural 
value;  without  our  actions  no  fruits  of  grace. 

Now  the  special  graces  of  Confirmation  are  given  to  us 
precisely  for  an  active  Christian  life.  In  Confirmation  we  receive 
an  inpouring  of  grace  over  and  above  that  of  the  so-called  in¬ 
fused  virtues,  we  receive  a  fulness  of  divine  energy  known  as 

1  Summa  Theologlca,  III,  Q.  72,  art  11,  ad  2. 
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the  seven  Gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  With  only  our  natural 
powers  it  is  most  difficult  to  live  a  naturally  good  life,  and  ab¬ 
solutely  impossible  to  live  a  supernaturally  good  life.  With  the 
grace  received  in  Baptism  we  are  enabled  to  live  a  supernaturally 
good  life,  a  life  of  virtue;  and  the  virtues  thus  received  may  also 
lessen  somewhat  the  natural  difficulties  of  living  this  good  life. 
But  with  the  Gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost  poured  upon  us  in  Con¬ 
firmation,  the  natural  difficulties  are  almost  entirely  removed — 
always  presupposing  that  we  co-operate  with  these  supernatural 
powers.  They  are  supernatural  dispositions  of  the  highest  kind, 
habits  in  the  strictest  sense  of  making  the  action  that  accords 
with  them  relatively  easy.  Hence  the  following  comparison  could 
well  be  used  in  illustration:  By  means  of  our  natural  virtues 
we  walk  with  much  difficulty:  the  infused  virtues  raise  us  up 
from  the  earth,  but  our  flight  is  still  heavy  and  difficult,  never 
going  far  or  lasting  long;  the  Gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  like  the 
beatings  of  powerful  wings,  lift  us  into  the  highest  regions  of 
the  supernatural  life.’^  The  Gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  therefore, 
are  not  a  mere  addition  or  supplement  to  the  ordinary  graces: 
but  they  are  an  addition  on  a  higher  level,  and  reach  intq  every 
part  and  need  of  our  supernatural  life. 

Unfortunately,  the  order  in  which  these  gifts  are  mentioned 
in  the  liturgy  as  well  as  in  our  catechisms  and  theology  books 
is  quite  contrary  to  their  order  in  the  spiritual  life,  and  this  may 
in  part  account  for  the  fact  that  their  intimate  practical  bearing 
on  our  lives  is  often  not  known.  The  order  in  which  they  are 
almost  always  given  is  that  found  in  the  prophet  Isaias  (11,  2)  ; 
Wisdom,  understanding,  counsel,  fortitude,  knowledge,  piety, 
fear  of  the  Lord.  For  the  prophet,  Bishop  Landrieux.  explains”, 
this  order  was  natural,  while  for  us  it  must  be  turned  around. 
“For  precisely  because  he  speaks  of  the  Incarnate  Word  coming 
down  to  us  from  above,  who  lowered  Himself  to  our  level  in 
order  to  teach  us  how  to  reascend  with  Him  to  God,  the  order 
indicated  by  the  sacred  writer  conforms  to  Christ,  but  must  be 

1  Tjandrieux,  Op.  clt.,  p.  91.  St.  Thomas  says  time  and  again  that  as  the  in¬ 
fused  virtues  make  us  conform  more  readily  to  the  voice  of  reason,  so  the  Gifts  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  make  us  answer  more  readily  to  the  inspirations  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
Sununa  Theologica,  II-II.  Q.  19.  a9 ;  I-II,  Q.  68.  1  and  3,  e.a. 

*  Op.  cit.,  p.  94-5. 
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taken  inversely  when  applied  to  us.  For  the  last  rung  quitted 
by  Him  who  descends  is  the  first  for  him  who  ascends.”  We 
must  consequently  begin  with  the  fear  of  the  Lord  and  end  with 
wisdom,  even  as  the  Psalmist  tells  us  (110,10)  :  ‘‘The  fear  of 
the  Lord  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom.” 

A  glance  at  the  gifts  in  this  order  will  show  us  the  correct¬ 
ness  of  this  explanation,  and  at  the  same  time  give  us  a  glimpse 
of  the  supernatural  scheme  of  life  brought  within  easy  reach — 
for  him  who  wills — in  the  sacrament  of  Confirmation.  The  gift 
of  the  Fear  of  the  Lord  does  not  imply  an  avoidance  of  sin  in¬ 
spired  by  a  servile  fear  of  God  as  the  avenger  of  wrong;  it  is 
rather  a  true  reverence  of  God  that  will  avoid  sin  because  sin 
is  a  rejection  of  the  infinite  and  divine  Love.  The  devotional 
life  in  us,  too,  will  then  not  be  a  mere  external  performance, 
forced  upon  us  by  fear  of  punishment  as  it  were,  or  mere  routine, 
but  come  sincerely  from  the  heart,  and  so  offer  a  rich  field  for 
the  development  of  the  gift  of  Piety.  In  this  nobler  avoidance 
of  sin  and  this  purer  devotion  to  God,  our  supernatural  life  will 
attain  a  new  meaning,  which  the  gift  of  Knowledge  will  increase 
a  hundredfold.  With  such  knowledge  of  true  values,  we  shall 
the  more  willingly  face  all  difficulties,  and  find  ourselves  greatly 
strengthened  by  the  gift  of  Fortitude.  With  this  growth  in  God, 
our  practical  insight  into  the  demands  of  active  spiritual  life  will 
more  readily  be  exercised,  and  in  turn  find  to  hand  the  super¬ 
natural  gift  of  Counsel  to  aid  it  in  its  practical  directions,  and 
steer  it  safely  through  all  shoals  and  rocks.  Thereafter  the  soul 
is  well  prepared  for  the  highest  flights  of  intellect  and  will,  of 
understanding  and  love — for  immediate  contact  as  it  were  with 
God — and  for  this  it  has  received  the  gifts  of  Understanding  and 
Wisdom\ 

Confirmation  therefore  means  a  most  wonderful  pouring  of 
divine  powers  into  the  soul  of  the  Christian.  And  these  powers 
are  given  to  him,  not  in  the  form  of  private  possessions  to  be 
safely  stored  away  and  locked  up,  but  rather  as  instruments  of 
life,  more  particularly  as  instruments  of  spiritual  warfare.  There- 

1  For  an  excellent  treatment  of  the  Gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  see  the  book 
already  cited  several  times:  Landrieux,  I.e  divln  meconnu,  pp.  72  ff. 
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in,  again,  lies  the  difference  between  Confirmation  and  Baptism. 
In  Baptism  the  Christian  soul  “receives  power  to  do  those  things 
which  concern  his  own  salvation,  forasmuch  as  he  lives  to  him¬ 
self:  whereas  in  Confirmation  he  receives  power  to  do  those  things 
which  concern  the  spiritual  battle  with  the  enemies  of  faith.”' 
T  he  graces  of  Confirmation  will  therefore  come  to  full  effect 
only  if  put  to  active  use  in  life;  and  only  if  thus  put  to  use, 
will  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit  come  into  actuality.  Not  that  war 
must  be  sought  for  its  own  sake  in  this  life,  as  some  have  said. 
But  life  simply  is  warfare,  and  the  world  is  its  battle-ground;  the 
Christian  is  called  to  be  a  soldier  of  Christ  in  the  sacrament  of 
Confirmation,  where  he  receives  a  full  equipment,  not  to  avoid, 
but  to  do  battle  for  Christ.  St.  Thomas  well  brings  this  out: 

“The  perfection  of  spiritual  strength  consists  in  a  man's 
daring  to  confess  the  faith  of  Christ  before  any  persons  what¬ 
soever,  undeterred  by  any  shame  or  fear.  This  sacrament,  then, 
whereby  spiritual  strength  is  given  to  the  regenerate  man,  makes 
him  a  champion  of  the  faith  of  Christ.  And  because  those  who 
fight  under  a  prince  wear  his  badge,  persons  confirmed  are  signed 
with  the  sign  of  Christ,  whereby  He  fought  and  won.  They 
receive  the  sign  on  their  foreheads,  to  show  that  they  do  not 
blush  publicly  to  confess  the  faith  of  Christ.  .  .  .  Fittingly  too 
is  this  sacrament  given  by  bishops  only,  who  are  the  generals  of 
the  Christian  army;  for  in  worldly  warfare  it  belongs  to  the 
general  to  enroll  soldiers.  Thus  those  who  receive  this  sacrament 
are  enrolled  in  a  spiritual  warfare,  and  the  bishop’s  hand  is  placed 
over  them  to  show  the  derivation  of  power  from  Christ.” 

Of  the  true  meaning  of  Confirmation  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
The  first  Pentecost  at  Jerusalem  was  the  Confirmation  of  the 
infant  Church;  there  she  received  the  Holy  Ghost.  And  after 
that — what  a  change!  What  a  burst  of  spiritual  powers  put  to 
action,  what  zeal  for  conquest  in  the  name  of  Christ!  In  the 
same  way  must  there  be  a  change  visible  in  the  Christian  soldier 
after  Confirmation.  Henceforth  he  too  must  burn  with  zeal  for 
His  Master,  and  with  the  supernatural  powers  he  has  received 

^  Siimma  Theologrica,  III,  Q.  72,  a.  5. 

®  Contra  Gentes,  IV,  60.  Translation  after  Rickaby,  God  and  His  Creatures. 
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for  that  end,  set  himself  to  the  never-ending  task  of  making  con¬ 
quests  for  Christ.  The  power  is  there;  he  has  received  it  through 
God’s  own  sacrament.  But  over  and  beyond  the  power  he  must 
have  the  right  knowledge  and  the  right  will  to  do — conscious¬ 
ness,  that  is,  of  his  new  state  and  the  inspiration  it  should  breathe. 
And  these  two,  alas, — how  often  are  they  not  wanting! 

Virgil  Michel,  O.  S.  B. 

St.  John’s  Abbey. 


“Regarding  the  reverent  treatment  of  religious  sub¬ 
jects,  the  charge  is  often  brought  against  symbolic  re¬ 
presentation  of  sacred  persons  that  they  are  lacking  in 
due  reverence.  This  is  surely  absurd,  since  it  is  actually 
a  greater  reverence  which  dictates  the  use  of  symbolic 
and  formal  treatment  when  painting  our  Lord  or  His 
Blessed  Mother,  rather  than  the  commonly  accepted  use 
of  portraits  of  some  model  or  another,  retaining  as  they 
do  all  the  human  blemishes  of  their  originals  or  else  so 
‘sweetened  and  glossed’  as  to  become  merely  sugary  sen¬ 
timentalities  without  even  the  merit  of  human  interest. 
On  the  contrary,  the  more  ideal  is  the  painting,  the  more 
the  mind  can  read  in  the  image  the  idea  of  Christ  or  of 
our  Lady,  and  it  is  thus  ever  new  like  the  unchanging 
Liturgy,  of  which  it  is  properly  a  part,  or  at  very  least 
a  result.’’ - DOM  THEODORE  DAILY. 
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E  have  noted  in  the  opening  chapter  that  Christ,  on  the 
eve  of  the  world’s  redemption,  planted  in  the  fertile 
soil  of  His  Church  the  seed  of  the  Liturgical  year. 
This  He  did  when  He  gave  to  His  apostles  the  com¬ 
mission  to  offer  the  Eucharistic  Sacrifice  for  a  com¬ 
memoration  of  Him.  The  Liturgical  Year  has  existed  ever  since 
that  time.  There  were,  indeed,  at  first  no  Advent  and  Lent,  no  fes¬ 
tival  of  Christmas  and  of  Easter,  but  these  seasons  and  these  feasts 
were  virtually  contained  in  and  spontaneously  grew  out  of  the  com¬ 
mand  of  our  Lord:  “Do  this  for  a  commemoration  of  me.’’ 
Christ’s  institution  was  the  seed.  The  seed  virtually  contains  the 
tree — for  the  tree  grows  from  the  seed.  So  we  may  say  that  the 
Liturgical  Year  has  existed  in  its  essential  perfection  ever  since 
the  eve  of  the  first  Good  Friday. 

It  will  be  necessary  now  to  determine  more  closely  the  nature 
of  the  Liturgical  Year.  We  propose  the  following  definition: 
The  Liturgical  Year  is  the  annual  commemoration  and  represen¬ 
tation  of  the  work  of  redemption,  for  the  purpose  of  glorifying 
God  and  sanctifying  the  faithful. 

It  is,  therefore,  something  which  is  of  yearly  recurrence.  Our 
Lord,  when  directing  His  apostles  to  celebrate  the  commemoration 
of  Him  did  not  specify  the  period  of  time  during  which  this  com¬ 
memoration  should  take  place.  The  Church  in  her  more  than 
natural  wisdom  has  determined  the  length  of  time  during  which,  in 
ever  recurring  cycle,  the  redeeming  work  of  Christ  is  celebrated.  She 
need  not  have  chosen  a  period  of  one  year.  She  could,  for  example, 
have  set  the  period  at  thirty-three  years,  during  which  time  she 
could  have  followed  the  life  of  Christ,  step  by  step,  from  the  In¬ 
carnation  to  the  Ascension.  This  length  of  time  would,  perhaps, 
have  been  ideal  if  the  historical  succession  of  the  events  of  Christ’s 
life  were — as  many  are  inclined  to  believe  it  is — the  cynosure,  the 
guiding  principle,  of  the  Liturgical  Year.  That  this  is  not  the 
case  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  the  Church  begins  her  year  on  the 

*  This  article  forms  the  second  chapter  of  a  proposed  pamphlet  on  The 
liiturgical  Year  (Pop.  Lit.  Libr.,  Series  I,  No.  4).  For  the  Introduction  and 
Chapter  One,  see  Orate  Fratres,  Vol.  I,  pp.  359ff. 
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first  Sunday  of  Advent  with  her  attention  focused  on  the  final  com¬ 
ing  of  Christ  in  glory;  bn  the  second  Sunday  she  presents  St. 
John  the  Baptist  as  a  grown  man,  whereas  he  was  but  half  a 
year  older  than  Christ.  From  these  and  other  examples  which 
might  be  cited  it  is  plain  that  the  chronological  sequence  of  the 
events  of  Christ’s  life  forms  but  the  background  in  the  sacred  drama 
of  the  Liturgical  Year. 

The  basis  for  the  arrangement  of  the  Liturgical  Year  is  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  organic  development  of  nature  within  one  solar  year. 
Within  the  course  of  one  year  the  earth  so  changes  its  position 
in  relation  to  the  sun  as  to  bring  about  the  most  wonderful  effects. 
In  winter  the  rays  of  the  sun  fall  obliquely  upon  that  part  of  the 
earth  which  lies  within  the  temperate  zone.  The  hours  of  dark¬ 
ness  are  then  at  their  longest;  the  sap  of  trees  and  plants  descends 
deep  down  into  the  roots;  all  nature  seems  to  have  died.  But 
gradually  the  north  pole  of  the  earth  tilts  back  toward  the  sun; 
nature  begins  to  revive;  the  soil  sends  forth  its  tiny  shoots  of  grass; 
the  sap  ascends  in  the  tree  and  penetrates  all  its  branches  which 
bring  forth  leaves  and  flowers.  Spring  is  at  hand.  The  journey 
around  the  sun  continues  and  the  rays  of  light  and  heat  fall  more 
and  more  vertically  upon  the  earth.  The  days  become  warmer; 
grass  and  trees  and  flowers  continue  in  their  development  and 
produce  the  most  wonderful  profusion  of  vegetation.  Finally  the 
axis  of  the  earth  begins  to  tilt  back;  autumn  approaches,  that  sea¬ 
son  of  fulfillment  when  grain  and  fruit  ripen  into  rich  harvest. 
And  so,  year  after  year,  mother  earth  completes  her  cycle  about  the 
sun,  the  majestic  source  of  light  and  heat  and  life.  Ever  the  same, 
the  sun  produces  ever  new  effects  upon  the  earth. 

With  this  pattern  of  the  year  of  nature  before  her  the  Church 
leads  her  children  through  the  year  of  the  supernatural — the  Litur¬ 
gical  Year.  During  the  same  period  of  time  in  which  nature  is 
dead  and  rises  and  comes  to  its  ripened  perfection  through  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  sun,  the  Church  conducts  the  faithful  from  their 
spiritual  death  to  a  spiritual  resurrection  and  perfection  through 
the  Redemption  wrought  by  the  Sun  of  Justice.  Corresponding 
to  the  changes  in  nature  the  Liturgical  Year  has  its  feasts  and  its 
seasons  which  carry  the  members  of  the  Church  through  the  course 
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of  their  spiritual  development.  The  changed  relation  of  the  earth 
to  the  sun  during  the  course  of  one  year  is  paralleled  by  the 
Church’s  annual  celebration  of  the  work  of  redemption.  In  early 
winter,  when  the  sun  apparently  descends  to  its  lowest  point,  the 
eyes  of  the  faithful  are  turned  with  expectant  hope  to  the  coming 
of  the  Redeemer,  the  Light  that  “shineth  in  darkness”.  At  Christ¬ 
mas  the  divine  Light  appears  at  the  same  time  that  the  sun  begins 
its  ascent  of  the  heavens.  As  the  sun  advances  in  its  journey  north¬ 
ward  producing  its  wonderful  effects  upon  all  nature,  the  Sun  of 
Justice  re-enacts  the  work  of  redemption  which  wrought  the  super¬ 
natural  transformation  of  man.  Passiontide  is  celebrated,  and 
Easter:  and  the  climax  is  reached  at  Pentecost,  which  is  always  near 
the  time  when  the  majestic  sun  reaches  its  highest  point.  The 
sun  then  slowly  descends  once  more,  while  nature  brings  forth  its 
harvest  of  fruit.  During  this  time  none  of  the  greater  liturgical 
feasts  are  celebrated,  but  the  fruits  of  the  Redemption  are  gathered 
into  the  hearts  of  the  faithful.  Each  solar  year  produces  a  new 
harvest  for  the  well-being  of  man,  while  each  year  of  the  Church 
brings  forth  abundant  fruit  for  the  glory  of  God.  And  as  each 
year  of  nature  produces  the  annual  ring  which  enlarges  the  trunk 
of  the  tree,  so  the  Liturgical  Year  should  add  another  ring  of  per¬ 
fection  to  the  spiritual  growth  of  the  faithful. 

The  Liturgical  year  is,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  definition  given 
above,  a  commemoration — a  memorial  celebration.  We  recall 
to  mind  the  great  events  of  the  life  of  Christ  which  have  wrought 
for  us  eternal  salvation.  We  do  this  daily,  when,  following  the 
words  after  the  Consecration  of  the  Mass,  “Do  this  for  a  com¬ 
memoration  of  Me”,  we  pray:  “Wherefore,  we  Thy  servants  and 
likewise  Thy  holy  people,  calling  to  mind  not  only  the  blessed 
Passion  of  the  same  Christ  Thy  Son,  but  also  His  Resurrection 
and  finally  His  glorious  Ascension,  offer,  etc.”  Formerly  special 
mention  was  made  in  this  place  of  the  Incarnation  of  the  Son  of 
God  and  of  His  final  coming  in  glory,  so  that  all  of  the  chief 
events  of  the  work  of  redemption  were  remembered  explicitly. 
Each  day,  therefore,  we  gratefully  recall  the  events  which  wrought 
our  salvation.  But  we  do  this  in  a  very  special  manner  during  the 
course  of  the  Liturgical  Year.  Thus,  on  the  great  feast  of  Christ- 
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mas  we  remember  Him,  who  for  out  salvation  was  made  man; 
at  Easter  we  recall  the  divine  Lamb  who  suffered  and  died  for  us 
and  rose  from  the  dead.  The  whole  cycle  of  the  Liturgical  Year 
is  a  commemorative  celebration  of  the  “mystery  of  piety’’,  Christ 
Jesus, 

“who  was  manifested  in  flesh. 

Justified  in  spirit. 

Seen  by  angels. 

Was  preached  among  the  nations. 

Believed  on  in  the  world, 

Taken  up  in  glory’’.  (  I  Tim.  Ill,  16). 

The  Liturgical  Year,  however,  is  infinitely  more  that  a  com¬ 
memoration  of  the  Redeemed  and  His  redemption:  more  than  a 
mere  pious  recollection  which  we  make  during  the  performance 
of  the  Sacred  Action.  It  is  a  re-presentation.  And  this  means 
just  what  the  word  implies — that  what  took  place  before  is  ren¬ 
dered  present  once  more.  The  “opus  redemptionis’’,  the  work 
of  redemption,  which  Christ  wrought  in  the  fullnss  of  time,  1900 
years  ago,  is  made  sacramentally  present  in  the  Liturgical  Year. 
We  become  in  a  very  real  sense  the  contemporaries  of  Christ  and 
of  the  redeeming  work  which  He  performed.  When  we,  for 
example,  celebrate  Christmas,  the  feast  of  the  Birth  of  Christ, 
then  Christ  Himself  celebrates  it  with  us.  He  bestows  upon  us 
all  those  graces  which  were  acquired  for  us  by  birth,  and  the  peace 
which  He  came  on  earth  to  bring  is  poured  out  in  the  hearts  of  the 
faithful.  We  gratefully  recall  the  redeeming  work  which  Christ 
accomplished  for  us,  and  while  we  do  so  the  event  we  celebrate 
becomes  really  and  objectively — though  sacramentally — present. 

This  representation  of  the  work  of  redemption  takes  place 
in  each  holy  Mass.  For  the  Church,  whose  law  of  prayer  is  a 
norm  of  belief,  prays  in  the  Secret  of  the  Mass  for  the  ninth  Sun¬ 
day  after  Pentecost:  “As  often  as  this  memorial  sacrifice  is  cele¬ 
brated,  the  work  of  our  redemption  is  wrought.’’  The  holy 
Eucharist  is,  therefore,  the  self-same  Sacrifice  which  Christ  offered 
on  Calvary.  The  Sacrifice  on  the  Cross  is  rendered  sacramentally 
present.  And,  since  the  Sacrifice  of  Christ  found  its  complement 
in  the  Resurrection,  the  Lamb  of  Eucharistic  Immolation  appears 
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in  our  midst  with  all  the  splendor  of  His  now  immortal  and  trans¬ 
figured  life.  The  representation  of  the  Sacrifice  of  Christ  in  holy 
Mass  is  concurrent  with  the  re-enactment  of  the  Resurrection  which 
crowned  that  Sacrifice.  And  with  the  Passion  and  the  Resurrection 
all  those  other  events  in  the  life  of  Christ,  from  His  Incarnation  to 
His  Parousia  (the  final  coming  in  glory) — the  totality  of  which 
makes  up  the  opus  redemptionis —  are  made  really  and  objectively 
present. 

While  the  totality  of  the  work  of  the  redemption  is  thus 
rendered  present  in  each  holy  sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  the  individual 
events  are  rendered  present  in  a  very  special  way  within  the  course 
of  the  Liturgical  Year.  When  the  Church — to  use  the  same  exam¬ 
ple  as  above — celebrates  Christmas,  the  birth  of  Christ  is  made 
once  more  a  present  reality.  The  Church,  therefore,  rightly  chants 
in  the  second  Vespers  for  that  day:  “Hodie  Christus  natus  est — 
Christ  is  born  today.”  “Today”,  says  the  Church,  and  her  words 
are  to  be  taken  literally.  Not  only  was  Christ  born  1900  years 
ago,  but  today  His  birth  takes  place  in  our  midst.  And  what 
applies  to  Christmas  applies  equally  to  the  feasts  of  the  other  events 
of  the  redemption  which  are  celebrated  throughout  the  course  of 
the  Liturgical  Year.  The  individual  event  celebrated  is,  in  a  very 
special  way,  re-enacted. 

The  reason  for  this  is  readily  seen.  Our  finite  minds  can¬ 
not,  all  at  once,  take  in  the  totality  of  the  work  of  redemption, 
neither  can  we,  because  of  our  limitations,  be  sufficiently  disposed 
to  receive  the  fullness  of  the  redemption  being  celebrated.  There¬ 
fore  the  Church,  guided  and  enlightened  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  has 
arranged  feasts  and  seasons  for  the  particular  celebration  of  parti¬ 
cular  events  in  the  work  of  redemption.  But  not  only  has  she 
done  this.  She  also  prepares  her  children  by  means  of  special 
symbols  and  prayers,  disposing  them  thereby  for  a  fruitful  re¬ 
presentation  of  the  event  to  be  celebrated. 

To  sum  up  what  has  been  said:  The  totality  of  the  work 
of  redemption  is  re-enacted  in  each  holy  Mass.  It  is  therefore  re¬ 
enacted  on  each  feastday  of  the  Church’s  year.  And  by  reason 
of  the  special  celebration  of  a  particular  event  of  redemption  and  by 
reason  of  the  special  dispositions  aroused  in  her  children,  that 
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particular  event  is  in  a  special  manner  re-enacted  and  the  grace 
peculiar  to  it  applied  to  the  faithful. 

The  purpose  of  the  celebration  and  representation  of  the 
work  of  redemption  in  the  Liturgical  Year  is  twofold:  First,  to 
glorify  God,  and  secondly,  to  sanctify  the  faithful.  By  means  of 
the  Liturgical  Year  the  program  is  carried  out  that  was  announced 
by  the  Angels  on  the  birthday  of  the  Redeemer:  “Glory  to  God 
in  the  highest,  and  on  earth  peace  to  men  of  good  will.”  As 
each  succeeding  feast  is  celebrated  God  is  praised  and  glorified  and 
thanked  for  the  redemption  He  has  wrought  for  us  through 
Christ.  At  the  same  time  the  graces  of  redemption  are  applied 
in  ever  increasing  measure  to  the  faithful,  who  thereby  grow 
from  unfledged  children  “to  the  perfect  man,  to  the  full  measure 
of  the  stature  of  Christ”  (Eph.  4,  13). 

M.  B.  Hellriegel 
A.  E.  Westhoff 

O’Fallon,  Mo. 
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MONG  the  feasts  and  observances  of  the  Western 
Church  which  have  been  adopted  by  some  of  our 
brethren  in  the  East  is  that  of  Corpus  Christi,  the 
feast  par  excellence  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  which 
is  celebrated  with  particular  solemnity  by  the  Mel- 
chites.  Melchite  is  the  name  given  to  those  Catholics  of  the 
Byzantine  rite  who  use  that  rite  principally  in  the  Arabic  language. 
They  are  found  in  Palestine,  Syria,  Egypt,  the  United  States  and 
elsewhere:  and  their  Patriarch,  who  bears  the  title  “of  Antioch, 
Alexandria,  Jerusalem  and  all  the  East”,  resides  at  Damascus. 

The  Melchites  have  observed  Corpus  Christi  for  a  very  long 
time.  So  long  ago  as  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  a  priest  of 
Damascus  found  an  old  Arabic  Pentecostavion  in  the  patriarchal 
library,  containing  the  office;  and  since  the  plague  at  Aleppo  was 
stayed  in  1732,  the  feast  has  been  celebrated  with  increased  solem¬ 
nity.  The  procession  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  is  part  of  the  office 
for  the  afternoon  of  the  feast,  but  not  infrequently  takes  place  after 
the  Eucharistic  Liturgy  in  the  morning.  The  present  writer  has  been 
privileged  to  assist  at  such  a  procession  in  Syria;  and  its  ceremonies 
are  in  several  respects  different  from  those  to  which  we  are  accus¬ 
tomed. 

The  choir,  dressed  in  a  sort  of  cassock,  some  black,  some 
coloured,  is  divided  into  two;  of  which  the  “second  choir”  comes 
first,  walking  four  abreast,  with  their  “cantor”  in  front.  Then 
comes  the  cross,  carried  by  a  cleric,  with  two  acoylets  bearing  can¬ 
dles.  Acolytes  and  other  minor  assistants  all  wear  a  kind  of 
girdled  alb  (the  kamision)  brick  red  in  colour,  with  a  small  cross 
on  the  back.  Some  of  the  clergy  follow,  two  by  two,  with  uncov¬ 
ered  heads  and  vested  in  the  phelonion.  This  is  the  same  gar¬ 
ment  as  our  chasuble,  but  in  a  far  earlier  form.  It  is  full,  reach¬ 
ing  almost  to  the  heels  at  the  back  and  sides,  but  sometimes  cut 
away  or  slit  at  the  front.  It  is  made  generally  of  silk,  unlined, 
and  has  a  small  cross  on  the  back.  Between  the  priests  walks  a 
subdeacon  carrying  a  candle. 
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The  chief  “cantor”  or  choirmaster,  with  the  “first  choir”, 
also  in  fours,  is  followed  by  a  priest  carrying  the  picture  (ikon) 
of  our  Lady,  with  acolytes  and  candles,  and  then  the  rest  of  the 
priests,  as  before.  Four  acolytes  carrying  candles,  then  several 
altar-boys  (not  young  girls)  scattering  flowers,  and  two  deacons 
with  thuribles,  come  next.  These  last  walk  wide  apart,  swinging 
the  thuribles  by  the  end  of  the  chains  towards  the  centre  along 
which  the  Most  Holy  is  comingj 

On  the  occasion  when  I  was  present  the  officiating  priest  car¬ 
ried  the  Blessed  Sacrament  held  upright  by  metal  rays  affixed  to  the 
top  of  a  chalice.  More  often  a  small  monstrance  is  used.  There 
was  no  canopy,  and  he  had  no  assistants;  but  on  either  side  were 
two  acolytes  who  continually  waved  ripidia  above  his  head.  These 
are  a  kind  of  fan  made  of  a  round  piece  of  metal  which  rotates 
on  the  end  of  a  stick. 

The  choir  sings  hymns  in  Greek  or  Arabic  or  both.  On 
returning  to  the  church  the  officiant  goes  up  to  the  altar,  while  the 
clergy  of  all  grades  form  up  in  semi-circular  rows  behind  him,  but 
outside  the  screen.  The  Blessed  Sacrament  is  put  on  the  altar  and 
incensed  by  the  priest,  who  makes  three  profound  inclinations, 
and  then  kneels.  Meanwhile  a  cantor  comes  into  the  middle  of 
the  choir  and  sings  a  hymn  solo.  Benediction  follows. 

The  priest  takes  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  turns  to  the  people, 
and  blesses  those  in  the  centre,  singing:  “May  you  be  blessed 
by  God  the  Father,  who  has  redeemed  us  by  the  Incarnation  of 
His  only  Son.”  Then  he  blesses  those  to  the  right,  singing: 
“May  you  be  blessed  by  God  the  Son,  who  has  given  us  the 
Sacrament  of  His  great  love;”  then  those  to  the  left,  singing: 
“May  you  be  blessed  by  God  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  has  sanctified 
us  by  His  wonderful  presence”.  Then,  lifting  the  Host  on  high, 
be  sings;  “Glory  be  to  the  holy,  consubstantial,  living  and  in¬ 
divisible  Trinity  for  ever,  now  and  always  and  world  with¬ 
out  end!”  To  each  benediction  all  the  faithful  present  reply  with 
a  loud  “Amen”,  which  has  the  sound  of  a  plaintive  Amin,  long 
drawn  out. 

While  the  Blessed  SacramenC  is  being  replaced  in  the  taber¬ 
nacle  or  other  receptacle,  another  hymn  and  a  troparion  are  sung; 
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and  the  ceremony  is  ended  by  the  priest  coming  to  the  holy  doors 
of  the  screen  and  reciting  a  final  prayer  called  the  apolysis. 

Among  the  Melchites  Benediction  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  is 
given,  as  a  rule,  only  on  solemn  feasts;  and  the  above  benediction  of 
Corpus  Christi  represents,  more  or  less,  the  usual  ceremonies  thereof. 

The  Catholics  of  the  United  States  have  more  opportuni¬ 
ties  than  most  to  join  in  divine  worship  with  our  brethren  of  the 
oriental  rites.  There  are  said  to  10,000  Melchites  in  the  United 
States  of  America  (and  many  in  Canada)  ;  and  they  have  some 
fifteen  established  churches:  for  example,  at  Lawrence,  Cleveland, 
Dubois,  LaCrosse,  Chicago,  Boston,  New  York.  We  Latin  Catho¬ 
lics  are  not  the  whole  of  the  Church.  It  is  true,  we  are  nearly  so. 
But,  had  it  not  been  for  the  tragic  schism  of  A.  D,  1054,  we 
should  have  been  in  a  majority  of  only  three  to  one,  instead  of 
forty-five  to  one.  We  owe  great  respect  and  kindness  to  those  of 
other  rites  who  have  returned  to  Catholic  unity:  and  we  cannot 
show  our  good  will  in  a  more  Christian  way  than  by  joining 
with  them  in  divine  worship  when  occasion  serves. 

Donald  Attwater,  T.  O.  S.  D. 

Capel-y-Rnn,  Wales. 
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\HE  exponents  of  the  liturgical  revival  generally  write 
of  the  missal  as  a  means  of  better  assistance  at  Mass, 
of  better  preparation  and  thanksgiving  for  holy 
Communion  and  of  better  knowledge  of  the  liturgy 
of  the  Church.  They  praise  the  literary  excellence 
of  the  missal  and  exult  in  the  wealth  of  poetic  beauty  which  it 
contains;  and  it  would  seem  that,  regarding  this  beauty  from 
another  viewpoint,  we  might  propose  that  it  be  used  to  create  more 
beauty.  It  would  surely  help  to  further  the  liturgical  apostolate, 
as  well  as  the  apostolate  of  Catholic  literature,  if  the  students  in 
the  English  classes  of  Catholic  colleges  were  encouraged  to  look 
to  the  missal  for  literary  inspiration,  and  particularly  for  poetic 
inspiration. 

Much  has  been  said  of  the  poetic  liturgy  of  the  Church,  but 
very  little  of  the  liturgical  poetry  which  is  its  outgrowth.  By 
liturgical  poetry  is  not  meant  poetry  which  is  a  part  of  the  liturgy 
as,  for  example,  the  “Dies  Irae’’,  but  poetry  which  is  the  result  of 
the  writer’s  meditation  on  the  liturgical  texts,  and  of  his  finding 
reflections  of  liturgical  themes  in  the  beauties  of  nature  and  the 
experiences  of  the  human  heart. 

The  reader  is  well  aware  that  this  has  already  been  done,  and 
by  those  whose  names  are  eminent  in  English  verse.  Francis  Thomp¬ 
son  in  particular  found  inspiration  in  the  liturgy.  In  the  August 
number  of  Ovate  Fratres  (Volume  I,  No.  10)  there  appeared  an 
article  on  the  Assumption  by  Miss  Ellen  Gates  Starr  in  which  she 
calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  Thompson’s  “Assumpta  Maria  ’ 
is  really  a  series  of  beautiful  meditations  on  the  office  of  the  feast. 
His  majestic  introduction  to  “Orient  Ode’’  is  also  a  striking  exam¬ 
ple  of  liturgical  poetry  with  nature  as  its  theme.  It  is  masterfully 
developed  in  a  wealth  of  detail,  and  yet  never  once  is  the  metaphor 
imperfect. 

1  This  article  was  awarded  first  place  in  a  prize  essay  contest  on  the  liturgy 
held  at  Marygrove  College,  Detroit,  Michigan,  in  Lent  1927.  During  the  past  Lent 
similar  liturgical  essay  contests  were  held  at  Marygrove  College  every  week. 
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Lo,  in  the  sanctuaricd  East, 

Day,  a  dedicated  priest 

In  all  his  robes  pontifical  exprest, 

Lifteth  slowly,  lifteth  sweetly. 

From  out  its  Orient  tabernacle  drawn, 

Yon  orbed  sacrament  confest 

Which  sprinkles  benediction  through  the  dawn; 

And  when  the  grave  procession’s  ceased. 

The  earth  with  due  illustrious  rite 
Blessed, — ere  the  frail  fingers  featly 
Of  twilight,  violet-cassockcd  acolyte. 

His  sacerdotal  stoles  unvest — 

Sets,  for  high  close  of  the  mysterious  feast. 

The  sun  in  august  exposition  meetly 
Within  the  flaming  monstrance  of  the  West. 

Neither  are  there  wanting  examples  of  more  recent  liturgical 
poetry,  as,  for  instance,  the  following  exquisite  lines  by  Sister 
Madeleva,  C.  S.  C. : 


March 

Of  what  tumultuous  grief  these  tears  are  token! 

I  wipe  them  with  the  wind  which  is  my  hair; 

And  now  my  alabaster  box  is  broken. 

Spilling  the  breath  of  lilies  everywhere. 

Winter,  my  lord,  let  all  the  seasons  tell 
I  do  these  things  against  thy  burial. 

And  the  quatrain  by  the  Reverend  Charles  L.  O’Donnell,  C.  S.  C. : 

Martha  and  Mary 

When  light  is  fled  the  busied  day 
Folds  weary  hands  and  glides  away. 

While  night  outspreads  her  starry  hair 
Upon  His  grave  and  worships  there. 
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All  of  these  poems  exhibit  the  twofold  beauty  which  charac¬ 
terizes  liturgical  poetry.  Beside  the  intrinsic  poetry  of  the  story 
of  Magdalen  or  the  rite  of  Benediction,  there  is  the  added  beauty 
derived  from  its  peculiar  application  to  the  world  about  us.  The 
attempt  to  write  such  poetry  causes  the  student  to  study  both 
the  beauty  of  God  and  His  saints,  and  the  beauty  of  God’s  world. 
And  just  as  each  mystery  of  faith  is  material  for  endless  medita¬ 
tion,  and  is  able  to  be  contemplated,  although  in  different  degrees, 
by  child  and  philosopher,  so  the  liturgy  is  a  treasure  house  of 
beauties  ever  ancient  and  ever  new,  themes  which  may  be  devel¬ 
oped  by  the  beginner,  yet  cannot  be  exhausted  by  the  loftiest 
flights  of  the  true  poet. 

Poetry  inspired  by  the  liturgy  may  have  for  its  theme  love, 
grief,  patriotism,  religion,  nature,  any  subject  that  stirs  emotion. 
It  differs  from  ordinary  lyric  poetry,  not  in  subject  matter,  but  in 
the  manner  in  which  the  subject  is  presented.  The  poet  clothes 
his  theme  in  figures  drawn  from  the  liturgy. 

Nature,  however,  is  a  subject  particularly  adaptable  to  litur¬ 
gical  poetry.  This  is  especially  true  if  the  poetry  is  being  written 
to  fulfill  a  class  assignment.  The  student  may  have  no  subjective 
experience  to  express,  but  she  has  eyes  to  see  and  a  mind  to  reflect, 
and  there  is  nearly  always  something  in  the  objective  beauty  of 
nature  to  which  she  can  find  a  liturgical  parallel.  Then,  too,  the 
heavens  as  well  as  the  Church  declare  the  glory  of  God,  and  Na¬ 
ture  has  a  liturgical  year  of  her  own  by  which  she  gives  honor  to 
her  Creator.  There  is  moreover,  as  one  group  of  college  students 
discovered,  a  striking  similarity  between  the  liturgy  of  the  Church 
and  that  of  Nature,  which  offers  a  constantly  changing  theme  for 
the  poet-liturgist. 

The  Advent  snows  make  the  rough  ways  plain  for  the  coming 
of  the  divine  Infant.  In  early  Lent  Nature,  as  well  as  the  Church, 
seems  to  do  penance,  for  in  this  part  of  the  world  at  least,  when 
drizzling  February  rains  have  washed  away  the  last  sooty  vestige  of 
January  snow,  and  Earth,  with  all  her  ugliness  exposed,  lies  naked 
and  miserable  beneath  the  eyes  of  man,  her  aspect  is  surely  wretched 
enough  to  suggest  the  plight  of  the  sinner  and  the  lines: 
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“Tibi,  Domine,  Verecundiam  Me  am” 

Heart-bruised  and  humbled, 

Garments  soiled  and  rent. 

With  face  tear-furrowed  and  disheveled  hair. 

The  Earth  before  her  God,  a  penitent — 

And  all  her  shame  laid  bare. 

A  little  later  the  faint  tinge  of  green  grasses,  rising  bravely 
under  the  withered  leaves  of  March,  brings  to  mind  the  thought 
that  Nature  is  like  the  Church  also  in  the  very  spirit  in  which 
she  does  penance: 

With  Christian  sorrow  mourns  our  sinful  Earth, 

For  though  in  contrite  sack  cloth  she  is  seen. 

Within  her  heart,  all  softened  now  by  tears, 

Hope  springeth  green. 

As  Lent  draws  to  a  close,  and  the  short  winter  sunset  length¬ 
ens  with  the  approach  of  spring,  Nature  with  the  Church  eagerly 
looks  forward  to  the  coming  of  Easter,  and  our  hearts  cry  out: 


Rejoice! 

For  Nature,  lavish  in  her  liturgy  of  hope 
Anticipates  Laetare  dawning  nigh. 

And  eagerly  preparing  for  the  morn. 

Spreads  out  rose  vesture  on  the  evening  sky. 

A  little  book  of  liturgical  verse,  the  result  of  seeing  in  the 
changing  face  of  nature  the  changing  spirit  of  the  liturgical  year, 
might  well  be  collected  under  the  appropriate  title  “Proper  of  the 
Season”. 

Students  who  earnestly  seek  liturgical  parallels  in  nature 
will  suffer  no  disappointment.  If  they  do  not  find  themselves 
poets,  they  will  assuredly  find  themselves  increased  in  spirituality 
and  in  the  love  of  Christ.  For  nature,  as  the  two  following  poems 
show,  looked  at  in  the  light  of  potential'  liturgical  poetry,  seems 
striving  to  symbolize  the  gospels,  so  as  to  keep  constantly  before 
the  mind  the  thought  of  Christ: 
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On  a  March  Night 

O  suffering  Earth,  rejoice! 

Is  it  not  cause  of  joy  that  thou  should’st  be 
So  like  thy  God, 

Mocked,  buffetted,  stripped, 

— And  lashed 
By  scourging  winds! 

And  this  poem  of  similar  theme. 

On  a  Spring  Day  in  February 

By  this  Transfiguration 
Is  Nature  glorified. 

And  strengthened  is  our  trust  in  Spring, 

Her  Resurrection-tide. 

But  Nature  is  not  the  only  object  of  liturgical  poetry.  Other 
verse  produced  by  College  students  serves  to  illustrate  different 
themes,  and  shows  other  possibilities  open  to  college  English 
classes.  It  may  be  noted  here  that  while  religion  is  the  basis  of  this 
poetry,  it  possesses  none  of  the  pietistic  sentimentality  which  often 
marks  religious  poetry,  especially  if  the  writer  be  young.  The 
following  is  a  meditation  on  the  gospel  story: 

"Veni" 

From  reason’s  shore  our  God 
Afar  we  see. 

But  who  would  come  to  Him 
Must  walk,  buoyed  up  by  Faith, 

The  waves  of  mystery. 

And  this,  a  Christmas  variation  on  the  text  from  St.  Paul: 

He  makes  Himself  “all  things  to  all” 

A  Son  His  mother’s  eyes  behold: 

A  King  whom  prophets  had  foretold. 

Unto  the  Wisemen  He; 

And  shepherds  in  the  manger  see 
The  Lamb  of  God. 
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Still  another  and  more  personal  poem  had  its  source  in  the  story 
of  Zacheus: 

Smallest  of  all,  vain  was  thy  quest  to  see 
His  Face  divine, 

Till  thy  love  found  the  Providential  tree — 

His  Eyes  met  thine! 

The  stature  of  my  soul  shuts  out  from  me 
My  Savior’s  Face, 

But  full  of  hope  I'm  mounting  eagerly 
The  tree  of  grace. 

Liturgical  poetry,  as  the  expression  of  beauty,  has  in  itself 
its  own  excuse  for  being.  But  the  effort  to  produce  it  has  other 
and  very  great  values.  It  exercises,  as  has  already  been  said,  a 
spiritualizing  influence  upon  the  mind  of  the  writer,  accustoming 
him  to  see  God  in  all  His  works.  It  restores  to  Nature,  now 
little  better  than  a  pagan  goddess,  her  rightful  dignity  as  the  mirror 
of  God's  loveliness.  It  would  be,  if  consistently  developed,  a 
Christianizing  force  in  the  field  of  contemporary  poetry,  now 
so  largely  materialistic,  and  would  so  forward  the  central  idea  of 
the  liturgical  movement,  Instautate  omnia  in  Christo,  for  it  would 
re-establish  poetry  in  Christ. 

Kathleen  Burns,  '28 
Marygrove  College,  Detroit  * 
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“That  Christ  be  formed  in  all”  —  Pius  X 


With  our  The  recent  death  of  Dom  Desiderius  Lenz,  O.  S.  B., 
Readers  monk  of  Beuron,  marks  the  close  of  what  can  only 
be  considered  a  first  epoch  in  the  formation  and  the 
flourishing  of  the  Beuronese  school  of  ecclesiastical  art.  During 
the  lifetime  of  Dom  Desiderius,  its  founder,  this  school  fought 
its  way  through  much  misrepresentation  and  opposition  to  a  re¬ 
cognized  position  in  the  field  of  Catholic  religious  art.  In  the 
Beuronese  productions  the  emotionally  human  element  is  replaced 
by  the  calm  poise  and  dignity  of  the  Christian  soul  steeped  in 
God.  In  some  productions  of  religious  art  the  divine  is  brought 
down  to  the  level  of  the  human;  in  the  Beuronese  work,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  attempt  is  made  to  raise  the  human  towards  the 
divine.  Hence  the  serene  poise,  self-confidence,  chasteness,  calm 
mystic  absorption  so  characteristic  of  its  productions.  Wider  pop¬ 
ularization  of  Beuronese  art  has  taken  place  almost  exclusively 
through  the  spread  of  small  colored  prints.  A  number  of  our 
readers  at  different  times  have  asked  us  where  these  are  to  be  had 
in  our  country.  For  all  who  are  interested  we  are  glad  to  state 
that  Beuronese  prints  are  always  in  stock,  in  smaller  or  larger 
quantities,  in  St.  John’s  Abbey.  At  present  the  stock  consists 
of  sixty  different  pictures  in  larger  size  (ca.  3x5  inches) ,  and 
thirty-three  different  pictures  in  a  smaller  size  (ca.  2x4  inches) , 
all  done  in  the  characteristic  colorings  of  the  school.  For  the 
accomodation  of  our  readers  the  Liturgical  Press  will  be  glad  to 
rake  care  of  orders  for  these  as  long  as  the  limited  stock  lasts. 
Prices  for  the  different  sizes  are  given  in  a  Liturgical  Brief  of 
this  issue. 


We  have  long  been  contemplating  articles  on  various  aspects 
of  liturgical  art.  So  far  the  pressure  of  articles  dealing  more  di¬ 
rectly  with  the  heart  of  our  chosen  theme  has  prevented  us.  In  a 
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way  religious  art  may  be  considered  of  secondary  importance  in 
the  liturgy,  in  fact,  even  harmful  when  it  is  connected  with  the 
Church’s  public  worship  without  fulfilling  its  proper  function  in 
relation  to  the  latter.  But  nothing  in  its  proper  relation  to  the 
sublime  worship  of  the  Church  is  really  unimportant.  As  an 
aid  to  and  an  expression  of  this  worship  true  liturgical  art  is  of 
utmost  importance,  for  it  is  then  properly  an  integral  element  of 
that  worship  which  in  its  essential  nature  embodies  the  artistic 
principle  par  excellence,  the  sacramental  principle  of  an  inner  soul 
expressed  externally. 

- o - 

Congregational  The  solemn,  services  of  Lent  and  Holy  Week 
Singing  have  again  played  their  part  in  the  annual 
drama  of  the  Church’s  mysteries.  Looking 
over  the  gratifying  records  of  attendance  at  these  sacred  presenta¬ 
tions,  pastors  may  well  reflect  on  the  secret  of  the  unusual  suc¬ 
cess  during  the  holy  season.  Many  explanations  may  be  men¬ 
tioned,  the  best  of  which  is  undoubtedly  the  spirit  of  penance 
and  spiritual  renewal  that  is  fostered  and  sought  by  these  liturgi¬ 
cal  devotions  in  preparation  for  the  festive  joys  of  Easter.  But 
may  we  not  at  the  same  time  take  into  account  a  more  natural 
aspect  of  the  extraordinary  appeal  of  these  religious  gatherings 
and  impressive  ceremonies?  Is  there  not  something  in  the  very 
nature  of  the  services  that  rouses  the  personal  and  social  interest 
of  our  congregations,  the  consciousness  that  participation  in  these 
functions  satisfies  a  personal  need  and  gratifies  a  noble  spiritual 
self-interest?  Our  people  come  with  an  understanding  of  the 
special  purpose,  meaning,  and  mystery  of  what  they  witness  and 
take  part  in.  There  is  a  better  spirit  of  participation  throughout. 
They  come  to  the  sermons  and  instructions  to  be  enlightened:  to 
the  devotions  to  be  comforted,  because  an  active  share  in  the  pray¬ 
ers  and  hymns  makes  them  feel  they  have  given  proper  expression 
to  their  religious  sentiments. 

We  have  reason  to  ask  ourselves,  how  it  is  that  our  Catholic 
people,  coming  in  such  numbers  to  the  Lenten  services,  show  less 
interest  at  other  times,  for  example  in  the  solemn  celebration  of 
holy  Mass,  ever  the  most  perfect  act  of  divine  worship:  how  it 
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is  that  they  attend  in  silent  meditation  during  the  chanting  of 
Tenebrae  and  still  appear  so  seldom  at  Sunday  Vespers.  The 
novelty  of  the  seasonal  liturgy  of  Holy  Week  can  not  alone  ac¬ 
count  for  this.  There  is  a  lack  of  understanding  and  a  lack  of 
congregational  participation  in  too  many  of  our  liturgical  func¬ 
tions.  People  have  grown  accustomed  to  vicarious  worship  and 
they  miss  the  sense  and  symbolism  of  our  daily  liturgy.  Only 
when  the  social  purpose  of  Mass  and  Vespers,  for  instance,  is 
again  understood  and  constantly  cultivated  by  orally  sharing  in 
them,  or  at  least  intelligently  and  in  spirit  participating  in  them, 
will  our  people  begin  to  appreciate  the  liturgy  throughout  the 
year  and  again  attend  in  greater  numbers. 

Congregational  singing  has  been  from  the  beginning  the 
most  active  way  of  lay  participation  in  the  liturgy.  There  is  a 
great  promise,  therefore,  in  the  renewed  efforts  to  introduce  com¬ 
munity  singing  in  our  parochial  services.  We  have  already  men¬ 
tioned  instances  of  such  efforts  (Orate  Fratres,  vol.  I,  pp.  94,  220) 
and  other  reports  of  successful  work  in  this  field  have  since  come 
to  us,  from  which  we  wish  to  quote  for  the  inspiration  and  benefit 
of  our  readers. 

From  Dowlais,  Wales,  we  some  months  ago  received  the 
following  communication  and  the  good  work  has  undoubtedly 
made  great  advances  since  then:  “The  Children  of  Mary  (about 
200  in  all)  have  been  making  a  retreat  here,  and  they  finished 
up  yesterday  morning  by  having  a  Missa  Cantata  and  singing  the 
“Proper”  and  “Common”  themselves.  They  did  very  well.  The 
following  is  happening  here.  We  have  over  1,000  children  in 
the  three  schools  (boys,  girls,  infants) .  The  boys  and  girls  take 
alternate  Sundays  and  answer  the  Latin,  joining  with  the  priest 
in  the  Gloria,  Credo,  Sanctus,  Agnus  Dei — and  also  with  him  say 
the  Domine  non  sum  dignus  when  he  turns  round  for  Communion. 
They  also  take  turns  in  singing  the  “Common” — “De  Angelis” 
alone  so  far,  except  on  great  feasts.  Then  a  schola  either  of  boys 
or  girls  learn  the  “Proper”  as  well.  In  addition  the  Children  of 
Mary  sing  the  plain  chant  on  Our  Lady’s  feasts,  and  the  men  are 
learning  the  Requiem.  The  congregation  as  a  whole  have  not 
yet  taken  much  part,  except  to  sing  the  Litany  at  Benediction,  and 
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they  have  taken  this  up  well . As  to  practical  steps  for  the 

congregation,  I  turn  round  immediately  after  the  last  Gospel  at 
the  last  Mass  each  Sunday  and  practice  the  chant  with  them  in  my 
vestments  for  one;  quarter  of  an  hour.  The  whole  parish  learnt 
the  Missa  de  Angelis  in  six  months,  doing  a  little  each  Sunday. 
I  was  very  particular  to  never  exceed  the  one  quarter  hour;  mostly 
it  was  ten  minutes  only.  This  can  be  done  for  the  dialog  Mass 
also.  The  Children  of  Mary  here  practice  answering  and  singing 
after  their  weekly  meeting  every  Tuesday  night  for  about  twenty 
minutes.  The  men  on  Sunday  afternoon  3:30  to  4.  I  always 
insist  for  all  singing  standing  up;  and,  which  is  of  tremendous 
importance,  definite  limit  for  practice.  I  once  stopped  dead  in 
the  middle  of  a  word.  As  to  success,  I  can  only  vouch  for  the 
complete  success  of  the  boys  and  girls  and  Children  of  Mary. 
As  the  boys  and  girls  leave  school  they  are  keeping  up  on  their 
respective  Sundays.  The  choir  arc  seeing  to  the  1 1  o’clock  Mass, 
but  are  petitioning  to  be  taught  as  the  others.  So  they  alf  seem 
earnest  in  taking  their  part  in  the  Mass.” 

From  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  a  correspondent  reported  as  fol¬ 
lows  last  November:  “At  last  night’s  Gregorian  rehearsal.  Father 
Boyle  remarked  casually  about  how  the  work  is  progressing  in 
the  schools  of  the  city,  saying  that  before  long,  if  called  upon, 
he  could  imitate  on  a  much  smaller  scale  the  feat  accomplished  in 
Chicago  last  summer  of  bringing  together  a  large  trained  choir 
from  various  parts  of  the  archdiocese.  He  then  remarked  that 
right  now  there  are  500  Sisters  in  the  city  who  have  been  trained 
in  Gregorian,  and  that  in  five  or  six  parish  schools  the  Sisters 
arc  teaching  it  to  the  children.  He  said  that  before  many  months 
he  could  have  2000  voices,  including  the  Sisters,  their  pupils,  and 
our  own  little  choir,  which,  with  a  little  publicity  and  personal 
solicitation,  has  grown  to  a  regular  attendance  of  100  voices. 
Next  week  His  Grace,  Archbishop  Hanna,  is  going  to  attend  the 
regular  rehearsal,  at  which  time  we  arc  going  to  sing  the  Kyrie 
of  the  Mass  Otbis  Factor,  Adoro  Te  Devote,  Ave  Verum,  the 
Divine  Praises,  and  one  other  number.”  In  a  previous  letter  the 
same  correspondent  explained  that  the  choral  group,  which  meets 
for  weekly  rehearsals,  is  composed  of  members  of  The  Sponsors, 
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a  lay  organization  of  catechists,  adding:  “To  give  you  an  idea 
of  what  we  are  doing  at  our  Tuesday  evening  rehearsals:  last 
Tuesday  we  started  the  Mass  “In  Dominicis  infra  annum”,  and 
in  the  “Cantus  ad  Processiones”  we  have  taken  Ave  Verum,  Caro 
mea,  Salve  Mater  misericordiae,  Adoro  Te  devote,  and  one  or  two 
others.  Father  Boyle  also  requires  us  to  bring  a  written  transla¬ 
tion  of  the  Latin.” 

- o - 

Liturgical  A  collection  of  Beuronese  colored  prints  (“holy  pic- 
Briefs  tures”)  can  be  obtained  from  the  Liturgical  Press  by 
the  readers  of  Orate  Fratres  as  long  as  the  limited 
stock  lasts.  There  are  sixty  different  pictures,  size  ca.  3x5  inches, 
selling  at  $2.00  the  lot;  and  33  different  smaller  pictures,  ca. 
214x4  inches,  selling  at  $.80  the  lot. 


A  Portuguese  liturgical  congress  is  announced  for  the  coming 
summer,  June  27  to  July  L  It  is  sponsored  by  the  Portuguese 
review  Opus  Dei. 


The  Liturgical  Apostolate  of  St.  John’s  Abbey  is  entering 
upon  a  new  enterprise  in  the  furtherance  of  its  chosen  work:  the 
organization  of  a  summer-school  in  church  music  as  the  first  step 
towards  a  larger  Liturgical  Summer  School  in  following  years. 
The  present  summer  school  will,  be  under  the  direction  of  Dom 
Ermin  Vitry,  O.  S.  B.,  who  will  have  an  article  in  the  next  issue 
of  Orate  Fratres.  Dom  Ermin  has  been  attached  to  St.  John’s 
Abbey  for  the  past  few  years,  and  is  the  founder  and  director  of 
the  St.  Cloud  Music-Institute,  organied  a  year  ago  as  a  center  of 
thorough  training  in  Catholic  church  music,  for  the  formation  of 
organists,  choir-directors,  or  teachers.  Dom  Ermin  received  a 
complete  musical  training  in  Belgium,  under  the  most  prominent 
masters,  and  was  for  many  years  one  of  the  most  active  promoters 
of  the  liturgical  movement  in  that  country.  For  the  present  year 
the  summer  session  will  be  held  at  the  St.  Cloud  Music-Institute, 
St.  Cloud,  Minnesota,  from  June  19th  to  July  31.  The  curricu¬ 
lum  will  cover  the  entire  field  of  church  music,  and  will  be  divided 
into  general  and  optional  courses,  the  latter  designed  to  meet  the 
more  personal  needs  of  students.  Detailed  information  will  be 
given  in  “The  Apostolate”  of  the  next  issue  of  Orate  Fratres. 
For  special  information  all  interested  persons  should  write  direct¬ 
ly  to  the  St.  Cloud  Music-Institute. 
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THE  SUNDAYS  OF  THE  TEMPORAL  CYCLE 

SSSSSHE  annual  liturgical  re-enactment  of  the  coming  and 
Rl  glorious  victory  of  Christ,  our  King,  is  now  past. 

We  saw  the  dawn  of  our  renewed  Redemption  when 
BS  the  Savior  came  into  our  midst  on  Christmas,  and 
|[||||EiS|||  we  experienced  His  resplendent  manifestation  on 
ipiphany;  His  redeeming  work  became  renewed  reality  in  the 
tragedy  of  Holy  Week;  He  celebrated  His  resurrection  before  and 
within  us  on  the  bright  Easter  morning  and  His  Kingdom  on 
earth  was  thereby  established  anew;  He  has  sent  the  Holy  Spirit 
to  strengthen  His  Kingdom  over  which  He  now  reigns  from  His 
heavenly  throne.  And  now  that  season  of  the  Liturgical  Year 
has  come  during  which  we,  the  members  of  Christ’s  Kingdom, 
are  to  grow  more  and  more  into  the  likeness  of  our  King  through 
the -application  of  the  merits  of  His  Redemption.  His  reign  over 
us  is  thereby  to  become  ever  more  firmly  established  and  His 
Kingdom  as  a  whole  thus  brought  to  its  full  development. 

The  third  and  last  cycle  of  the  Liturgical  Year  begins  with 
the  first  Sunday  after  Pentecost’  and  extends  to  the  first  Sunday  of 
Advent — the  beginning  of  the  new  Liturgical  Year.  This,  the 
Temporal  Cycle,  besides  being  twice  as  long  in)  point  of  time  as 
the  combined  Advent  and  Paschal  cycles,  bears  other  distinguishing 
marks.  The  other  two  cycles  center  around  the  great  feasts  of 


1  Pentecost,  contrary  to  what  Is  so  often  asserted,  or  at  least  Implied, 
Is  not  part  of  the  liturgical  cycle  known  as  the  Sundays  after  Pentecost.  The 
Roman  Missal  after  the  Mass  for  the  Saturday  within  the  Octave  of  Pentecost 
adds  the  Rubric :  “Post  Missam  exspirat  Tempus  Paschale,  The  Paschal  Time 
comes  to  an  end  after  this  Mass.”  The  feast  of  Pentecost  is,  therefore,  a  part 
of  the  Paschal  Cycle  and  not  of  the  cycle  of  the  Sundays  after  Pentecost.  In 
conformity,  therefore,  with  the  Latin  term  Tempus  per  annum  we  use  the  term 
“Temporal  Cycle”  to  designate  this  third  season  of  the  Liturgical  Year,  in 
preference  to  the  common,  but  manifestly  incorrect,  designation  “The  Pente¬ 
costal  Cycle”. 
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our  Redemption — Christ’s  advent  and  manifestation  to  the  world. 
His  struggle  with  the  powers  of  darkness  and  His  glorious  victory 
— and  derive  from  them  their  peculiar  character.  This  cycle 
celebrates  no  great  feast  of  redemption  but  draws  its  distinctive 
features  from  the  liturgy  of  the  Sundays  of  the  summer  and 
autumn  months. 

No  strictly  logical  connection  need  be  sought  for  in  this 
scries  of  Sundays.  The  individual  Sundays  constitute  so  many 
more  or  less  distinct  units,  all  of  them,  however,  fitting  admir¬ 
ably  into  the  general  theme  of  the  Temporal  Cycle:  The  up¬ 
building  of  the  Kingdom  of  Christ.  The  sacred  liturgy  of  the 
Sunday  celebrations  brings  our  divine  King  into  our  midst,  yes, 
into  our  very  hearts,  week  after  week,  each  time  under  a  different 
aspect.  The  Gospels  present  Him  to  us  as  our  Savior,  our  Teacher, 
our  Physician  and  Wonder-worker;  and  as  we  celebrate  the  holy 
Mysteries,  the  fruits  of  His  Redemption  are  applied  to  us;  we 
are  redeemed  anew,  we  attend  to  His  saving  teaching,  we  are 
healed  of  our  spiritual  maladies,  we  are  freed  from  the  wiles  of 
the  evil  spirit.  In  the  antiphonary  parts  of  the  Mass  (Introit, 
Gradual,  Offertory  and  Communion  verses)  we  speak  to  Him 
and  the  heavenly  Father,  acknowledging  our  sinfulness,  sorrowing 
for  our  sins,  praising  and  thanking  the  Godhead  for  saving  and 
healing  us.  Holy  Mother  Church,  too,  speaks  to  us  each  Sunday, 
making  her  own  the  inspired  doctrine  of  the  Apostles,  admonishing 
us  to  be  faithful  in  the  practice  of  virtue  and  to  persevere  in  our 
Christian  profession. 

Each  week,  then,  we  come  together  to  celebrate  the  beautiful 
Sunday  liturgy.  We  welcome  our  King  into  our  midst  and  pay 
Him  the  homage  of  our  loyal  service.  He  in  His  turn  builds  up 
His  Kingdom  within  us.  We  must  look  upon  the  Sunday  Mass- 
texts  not  merely  as  expositions  of  Christian  doctrine  and  examples 
of  prayerful  sentiments — though  they  are  such  in  an  eminent  de¬ 
gree — but  also,  and  principally,  as  expressions  of  the  sublime  act 
of  which  they  form  the  setting.  Christ  at  each  celebration  of 
the  sacred  liturgy  mystically,  yet  very  really,  renews  in  us  those 
same  deeds  which  the  Gospel-history  narrates.  We  in  our  turn 
have  our  part  in  the  sacred  action  and  with  all  the  members  of 
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Christ’s  Kingdom  allow  the  prayers  of  the  Mass  to  be  the  out¬ 
ward  expression  of  our  interior  sentiments  of  humility,  adoration, 
thanksgiving,  petition  and  praise.  The  effect  for  us  of  the  Sunday 
celebration  is  thus  a  more  and  more  intense  participation  in  the 
divine  life  of  our  King.  We  shall  be  ever  more  filled  with  Christ- 
life,  we  shall  grow  "unto  the  measure  of  the  age  of  the  fullness 
of  Christ”  (Eph.  4,  13).  As  He  is  bodied  forth  more  perfectly 
in  the  lives  of  His  faithful  subjects.  His  Kingdom  will  become 
more  and  more  firmly  established. 

The  liturgical  texts  of  the  II-V  Sundays  after  Pentecost 
which  are  here  treated,  serve  as  good  examples  of  the  character 
of  the  following  Sundays.  Each  Sunday  brings  our  King  under 
a  new  aspect,  each  Sunday  furnishes  new  expressions  for  our 
interior  worship  of  God.  The  accumulative  effect  of  all  of  these 
will  be  essentially  the  same:  the  increase  of  the  external  glory  of 
God  and  our  own  greater  participation  in  the  divine  life. 

II  Sunday  after  Pentecost:  The  Banquet  of  the  Righteous 
in  the  Kingdom  of  Christ.  The  divine  King,  who  has  triumphed 
over  His  enemies  by  His  Resurrection  from  the  dead,  inaugurated 
His  reign  over  His  people,  ascended  to  His  royal  throne  on  high 
and  sent  His  Holy  Spirit,  the  Paraclete,  to  fill  the  souls  of  the 
members  of  His  Kingdom,  reappears  in  the  celebration  of  today’s 
liturgy.  He  has  sent  forth  His  invitation  to  "many”  to  participate 
in  the  "great  supper”  in  the  royal  banquet-hall — His  Church 
(Gospel).  Now  the  hour  is  come  and  the  bells  of  the  parish 
churches  all  over  the  world  ring  forth  the  call  to  come  to  the 
royal  supper.  Many,  like  those  who  are  mentioned  in  the  Gospel, 
pay  no  heed  to  the  call  and  with  vain  excuses  go  forth  to  their 
places  of  business  or  pleasure,  refusing  to  respond  to  the  invita¬ 
tion  they  accepted  on  the  day  of  their  baptism. 

But  we,  "the  poor  and  the  feeble  and  the  blind  from  the 
streets  and  lanes  of  the  city”  have  also  received  the  invitation  and, 
responding  with  a  joyous  heart,  hurry  to  the  royal  palace,  our 
parish  church.  We  are  conscious  of  our  poverty  and  the  infirmity 
brought  on  by  our  sins,  but  we  have  also  experienced  the  former 
mercies  of  our  King,  when  "in  trouble  we  cried  to  the  Lord  and 
He  heard  us”  (Gradual).  And  so,  as  the  priest  enters  the  sanctu- 
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ary  to  begin  the  sacred  action,  it  is  with  the  holy  joy  begotten  of 
confidence  in  our  King  that  we  sing:  “The  Lord  became  my 
protector  and  He  brought  me  forth  (in  Baptism)  into  a  large 
place  (His  Church)  ;  He  saved  me  because  He  was  well  pleased 
with  me”  (Introit).  Our  trust  in  Him  is  founded  upon  the 
highest  possible  proof  of  His  love.  For  “in  this  have  we  known 
the  charity  of  God,  because  He  hath  laid  down  His  life  for  us” 
(Epistle).  We  have  known,  too,  the  joy  of  loving  Him  in 
return  and  are  inflamed  with  the  desire  never  to  lose  that  love; 
“Grant,  O  Lord,  that  we  may  have  a  perpetual  fear  and  love  of 
Thy  holy  name,  for  Thou  never  ceasest  to  direct  and  govern  by 
Thy  grace,  those  whom  Thou  hast  instructed  in  the  solidity  of 
Thy  love”  (Prayer). 

The  sacred  Sacrificial  Action  begins  and,  after  we  have  placed 
our  gifts  and  with  them  ourselves  upon  the  altar  of  our  King, 
we  pray  that  “the  sacrifice  we  are  about  to  offer  may  cleanse  our 
souls  from  sin”  and  that  “by  its  power  our  life  on  earth  may  be 
more  and  more  likened  to  that  of  heaven”  (Secret) .  Our  divine 
King  appears  and  in  a  few  moments  we  gather  about  His  banquet 
table  to  partake  of  the  Food  of  His  and  our  sacrifice.  Rejoicing 
that,  despite  our  infirmities,  we  have  been  accounted  worthy  to 
sit  at  the  royal  table,  we  raise  our  voices  in  praise  “to  the  Lord, 
who  giveth.me  good  things  (His  very  Body  and  Blood)  ;  I  will 
sing  to  the  name  of  the  Lord  most  high”  (Communion) .  We 
receive  the  heavenly  Food  and  experience  how  truly  “the  more 
we  taste  its  sweetness  the  better  we  know  how  well  it  deserves 
to  be  loved”  and  how  “our  appetite  for  it  engenders  satiety  and 
our  very  satiety  increases  our  appetite”  (7th  lesson  at  Matins). 

Before  leaving  the  royal  banquet  hall  we  thank  our  King 
for  the  heavenly  banquet  and  pray  Him  that  He  may  “vouchsafe 
to  us  who  have  received  the  sacred  Gifts,  that  the  more  often  we 
assist  at  the  celebration  of  the  sacred  Mysteries,  the  more  surely 
they  may  avail  to  the  salvation  of  our  souls”  (Postcommunion). 

Ill  Sunday  after  Pentecost:  The  Return  of  the  Disloyal 
Subjects  to  the  Kingdom  of  Christ.  In  the  joy  of  our  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  royal  banquet  on  last  Sunday,  we  almost  lost  sight 
of  the  fact  that  we  are  still  pilgrims  on  this  miserable  earth.  But 
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today,  when  holy  Mother  Church  has  laid  aside  the  white  of 
her  days  of  solemnity  and  returned  to  more  sombre  green,  we  are 
reminded  that  sin  is  still  at  large  in  the  world.  We  have  not 
escaped  its  clutches  entirely;  nay,  we  may  have,  for  a  time,  given 
ourselves  over  entirely  to  the  enemy  of  our  King.  Fully  conscious 
of  our  disloyalty,  we  enter  the  church  today  and!  in  sorrow  sing 
the  plaintive  Introit:  “Look  Thou  upon  me,  O  Lord,  and  have 
mercy  on  me;  for  I  am  alone  and  poor.  See  my  abjection  and 
my  labor  and  forgive  me  all  my  sins”.  But  our  sorrow  is  not 
the  sorrow  of  despair;  it  is  sadness  tinged  with  hope:  “To  Thee, 
O  Lord,  have  I  lifted  up  my  soul,  in  Thee  my  God,  I  put  my 
trust,  let  me  not  be  ashamed”  (Introit).  No  matter  how  much 
we  may  have  been  attached  to  creatures  in  the  past,  we  are  de¬ 
termined  to  change  our  attitude  in  the  future.  To  this  end  we 
pray  “that  we  may  in  such  a  manner  make  use  of  temporal  goods 
that  we  may  not  lose  those  which  are  eternal”  (Prayer) . 

The  enemy  of  our  King  and  His  people,  our  “adversary  the 
devil”,  indeed,  still  “goeth  about  as  a  roaring  lion  seeking  whom 
he  may  devour”.  In  following  him  for  a  time  we  have  turned 
traitor  to  our  King  and  we  therefore  have  every  reason  to  fear 
to  appear  before  Him  who  is  “a  just  judge  and  strong”  (Alleluia 
verse).  But  realizing  that  He  is  also  “patient”  with  our  dis¬ 
loyalty,  we  answer  our  own  question,  “Is  He  angry  every  day?” 
with  the  “Alleluia”  of  joyful  denial.  For  He  who  is  our  judge 
is  also'  the  shepherd  of  our  souls.  Having  lost  us.  He  leaves  the 
ninety-nine  loyal  sheep  and  goes  out  to  seek  us.  He  finds  us 
again  today  in  the  holy  Sacrifice,  and  as  He  lovingly  lays  us  on 
His  shoulder  to  bring  us  back  to  the  fold  (Gospel)  an  exultant 
song  breaks  forth  from  the  lips  of  Mother  Church.  Today  she 
is  the  woman  who  has  lost  the  groat  and  has  found  it  (Gospel)  : 
“Sing  ye  to  the  Lord,  who  dwelleth  in  Sion,  for  He  hath  not  for¬ 
gotten  the  poor”  (Offertory) . 

The  Good  Shepherd,  our  King,  mystically  lays  down  His 
life  for  us.  His  disloyal  subjects,  in  the  re-presentation  of  the 
sacrifice  of  Calvary.  We  were  lost  and  He  has  found  us,  we 
strayed  and  He  brought  us  back.  We  approach  now  to  receive  His 
sacrificial  Body  and  Blood  while  the  Angels  of  heaven  rejoice 
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because  a  sinner  hath  done  penance  (Communion) .  We  are  again 
made  loyal  citizens  in  the  Kingdom  of  Christ,  and  there  is  only 
one  thing  more  that  we  can  desire:  “that  the  holy  things  we 
have  received  may  fit  us  to  share  everlastingly  in  the  divine  mercies” 
(Postcommunion) . 

IV  Sunday  after  Pentecost:  "^The  Life  of  the  Loyal  Citizens 
in  the  Kingdom  of  Christ.  We  have  through  our  sins  been  dis¬ 
loyal  to  our  divine  King;  but  we  have  now  been  restored  by  Him 
to  full  citizenship  in  His  Kingdom.  Hence  we  approach  Him 
today  for  the  renewed  celebration  of  the  sacred  Mysteries  with  the 
full  assurance  that  we  are  fortified  by  His  own  strength:  “The 
Lord  is  my  light  and  my  salvation;  whom  shall  I  fear?  The 
Lord  is  the  protector  of  my  life;  of  whom  shall  I  be  afraid?  My 
enemies  that  have  troubled  me  have  themselves  been  weakened 
and  have  fallen.  If  armies  in  camp  should  stand  together  against 
me,  my  heart  shall  not  fear”  (Introit) .  We  are,  indeed,  in  need 
of  our  divine  protector  in  this  life  where  “every  creature  groaneth 
and  travaileth  in  pain”  and  even  “we  ourselves  groan  within  our¬ 
selves”  (Epistle).  But  our  King  foresaw  that  we  would  be  un¬ 
able  to  bear  the  troubles  of  this  life  if  we  had  to  depend  solely 
upon  our  own  individual  strength.  So  He  established  His  King¬ 
dom  wherein  the  many  would  be  drawn  together  as  were  the 
multitude  of  fishes  in  Simon’s  net  (Gospel) ,  and  the  strength  of 
each  would  become  as  the  strength  of  all.  We  have  been  happily 
caught  in  Simon’s  net  and  today  once  more  we  are  all  united 
closely  to  one  another  by  becoming  closely  knit  to  the  divine  Fisher 
in  the  holy  Sacrifice. 

Being  so  intimately  united  to  our  King  and  having  the 
strength  of  His  whole  Kingdom  to  bolster  up  our  weakness,  we 
can,  with  St.  Paul,  stoutly  affirm:  “I  reckon  that  the  sufferings 
of  this  time  are  not  worthy  to  be  compared  with  the  glory  to 
come  that  shall  be  revealed  in  us”,  because  we  “shall  be  delivered 
from  the  servitude  of  corruption,  into  the  liberty  of  the  glory  of 
the  children  of  God”  (Epistle) .  We  can  look  forward  to  the  day 
when  Christ’s  earthly  Kingdom  will  be  merged  in  His  heavenly 

^  since  the  feast  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  occurs  on  this  Sunday,  the  cele¬ 
bration  of  the  Sunday  liturgy  is  deferred  this  year  until  Wednesday,  June  27. 
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Kingdom,  where  suffering  is  no  more.  Even  now  we  can  look 
up  to  Him  “who  sitteth  upon  the  throne  and  judgeth  justice’’ 
knowing  that  He  is  “the  refuge  of  the  poor  in  tribulation’’  (Alle¬ 
luia  verse) .  From  His  royal  throne  on  high  our  King  governs 
this  vale  of  tribulation  and  we  pray  that  He  may  guide  its  course 
peacefully  (Prayer)  and  constrain  our  rebellious  wills  to  His 
service  (Secret). 

With  a  strong  sense  of  confidence  in  our  King,  who  has  en¬ 
closed  us  in  Simon’s  net  which  is  His  Kingdom,  with  the  realiza¬ 
tion  that  our  lot  in  this  earthly  life  will  continue  to  be  one  of 
trial  and  suffering,  but  with  the  firm  hope  that  our  brief  sorrow 
will  be  turned  into  unending  joy  in  the  heavenly  Kingdom,  we 
participate  in  the  sacred  action  which  brings  the  King  once  more 
into  the  midst  of  His  people.  He  appears  in  His  earthly  Kingdom ; 
and  while  giving  Himself  under  the  sacramental  veil  to  each  of  His 
loyal  subjects.  He  inspires  us  to  join  with  all  the  members  of  His 
Kingdom  in  the  joyful  chant:  “The  Lord  is  my  firmament  and 
my  refuge  and  my  deliverer:  my  God  is  my  helper’’  (Commun¬ 
ion).  The  Sacrament  of  His  Body  and  Blood  “cleanses  our 
hearts  and  by  the  grace  with  which  it  has  enriched  us  becomes 
our  sure  defense’’  (Postcommunion),  and  with  new  strength  we 
go  forth  to  live  our  lives  as  loyal  citizens  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Christ. 

V  Sunday  after  Pentecosf:  The  Rule  of  Life  in  the  Kingdom 
of  Christ.  Having  been  restored  to  citizenship  in  Christ’s  earthly 
Kingdom  and  having  received  new  strength  to  meet  the  sufferings 
which  constantly  afflict  us,  we  assemble  once  more  to  welcome 
our  King  into  our  midst.  By  the  mouth  of  His  royal  spouse. 
His  Church,  He  wishes  today  to  instruct  us  in  our  duties  as 
citizens  of  His  earthly  Kingdom,  which  is  however  not  of  this 
earth. 

The  Kingdom  of  Christ  is,  as  the  Preface  for  the  feast  of 
His  Kingship  so  beautifully  expresses  it,  “a  Kingdom  of  truth 
and  life,  a  Kingdom  of  holiness  and  grace,  a  Kingdom  of  justice, 
of  love  and  of  peace’’.  The  representative  of  the  King  instructs 

1  The  Liturgy  of  this  Sunday  is  transferred  this  year  to  Wednesday, 
July  4,  because  of  the  feast  of  the  Precious  Blood  on  Sunday,  July  1. 
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us  in  the  Epistle:  “He  that  will  love  life  and  see  good  days,  let  him 
refrain  his  tongue  from  evil  and  his  lips  that  they  speak  no  guile.’’ 
The  happiness  of  our  lives  as  Christ’s  subjects  is  therefore  condi¬ 
tioned  upon  our  practice  of  truthfulness.  The  Prince  of  Apostles 
urges  us  further  to  strive  for  the  holiness,  which  consists  in  “sancti¬ 
fying  the  Lord  Jesus  in  our  hearts”  by  means  of  the  grace  that 
flows  so  abundantly  into  our  souls  when  we  participate  in  the 
Sacrifice.  Our  justice  thereby  abounds  more  than  that  of  the 
Pharisees  (Gospel)  and  produces  as  its  fruit,  love,  the  predominant 
virtue  of  the  members  of  Christ’s  Kingdom. 

Above  all  else  the  Kingdom  of  Christ  is  a  Kingdom  of  love. 
The  King  Himself  has  taught  us  this  first  and  greatest  command¬ 
ment,  “Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  thy  whole  heart”, 
and  the  second  commandment  which  is  like  unto  this,  “Thou 
shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself”  (Matth.  22,  37-39).  Our 
love  of  God  is  the  motive  of  our  love  for  our  fellowmen;  we  see 
in  them  the  image  of  God,  they  are  our  co-citizens  in  the  King¬ 
dom  of  Christ.  We  must  avoid,  therefore,  not  only  external  acts 
which  harm  our  neighbor,  but  even  thoughts  which  indicate  a 
lack  of  love.  “You  have  heard  that  it  was  said  to  them  of  old: 
Thou  shalt  not  kill;  and  whosoever  shall  kill  shall  be  in  danger 
of  judgment.  But  I  say  to  you,  that  whosoever  is  angry  with 
his  brother  shall  be  in  danger  of  the  judgment”  (Gospel) .  “Be  ye 
all  of  one  mind,  having  compassion  one  of  another,  being  lovers 
of  the  brotherhood”  (Epistle) .  Our  special  petition  today  is 
that  we  may  have  a  fervent  love  of  God  (Prayer)  which  necessar¬ 
ily  includes  love  for  our  fellowmen.  Then  will  the  peace  of 
Christ  reign  in  the  Kingdom  of  Christ. 

Filled  with  the  consciousness  that  our  lives  must  be  dominated 
by  the  love  of  our  fellow-citizens  in  Christ’s  Kingdom,  we  are 
prepared  to  take  to  heart  the  admonition  of  our  King:  “If  thou 
offer  thy  gift  at  the  altar,  and  there  thou  remember  that  thy 
brother  have  anything  against  thee,  leave  there  thy  offering  before 
the  altar,  and  go  first  to  be  reconciled  to  thy  brother:  and  then 
coming,  thou  shalt  offer  thy  gift”  (Gospel).  With  profound 
sorrow  for  having  injured  our  brethren  in  the  past,  but  with 
the  feeling  that  we  have  once  more  established  peace  with  all. 
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we  lay  our  gifts  upon  the  altar.  Putting  into  practice  the  teaching 
of  the  Master  on  brotherly  love,  we  pray  that  “what  each  one 
of  us  has  offered  to  the  glory  of  God’s  name,  may  profit  all  alike 
to  salvation”  (Secret) .  The  sublime  action  of  Christ's  Sacrifice 
proceeds,  and  at  the  altar  we  all  become  one  in  the  sacrificial  ban¬ 
quet,  desiring  only  that  we  may  always  remain  united  in  Christ's 
Kingdom  of  love:  “One  thing  I  have  asked  of  the  Lord,  this  will 
I  seek  after:  that  I  may  dwell  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  all  the 
days  of  my  life”  (Communion) . 

Alphonse  E.  Westhoff 

O’Fallon,  Mo. 


“By  far  the  greatest  part  of  all  liturgical  prayer 
and  song  is  made  up  of  the  Psalms.  The  Psalms  are 
the  chief  constituent  of  the  canonical  hours  of  the 
Church.  In  the  antiphons,  versicles,  responsories,  in 
the  various  parts  of  the  holy  Mass — everywhere  we 
meet  with  verses  of  the  Psalms.  Hence  everyone  that 
desires  to  enter  more  deeply  into  the  liturgical  manner 
of  prayer,  especially  priests  and  seminarians,  for  whom 
the  praying  of  Psalms  is  alongside  Mass  and  Com¬ 
munion  the  daily  bread  of  the  soul,  must  find  a  serious 
study  of  the  Psalms  indispensable.  This  study  cannot 
be  begun  too  early.  Experience  shows  that  very  often 
later  on,  because  of  the  duties  of  profession,  sometimes 
because  of  indifference  or  a  certain  indisposition  of  mind 
which  resulted  from  an  unsatisfactory  praying  of  the 
Psalms,  all  study  of  the  latter  is  omitted.  Now  it  is 
a  torture  and  an  action  unworthy  the  human  mind  to 
pray  the  Psalms  a  whole  lifetime  without  ever  having 
learned  their  meaning.” — DOM  Athanase  Miller. 
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CONFIRMATION:  CALL  TO  BATTLE 

N  other  articles  we  have  seen  something  of  the  beauty 
of  the  sacrament  of  Confirmation,  generally  so  hidden 
to  us,  and  something  of  the  true  meaning  of  Confirma¬ 
tion  in  the  life  of  the  Christian.  In  Confirmation  the 
soldier  becomes  the  possessor  of  a  specially  rich  trea¬ 
sury  of  divine  powers,  instruments  of  Christian  warfare;  for  in 
Confirmation  the  Christian  is  called  to  the  life  of  a  soldier.  A 
soldier  for  what?  For  none  other  than  Christ.  Therein  should 
lie  a  source  of  new  inspiration  for  the  one  confirmed,  an  inspira¬ 
tion  that  is  eager  for  action. 

The  gifts  and  graces  given  us  in  Confirmation  are  not  given 
us  merely  for  ourselves,  certainly  not  for  the  self  as  seen  in  the  eyes 
of  the  world.  Were  they  given  us  merely  for  ourselves,  the  inspir¬ 
ation  to  action  might  indeed  soon  die  out  and  our  powers  flag. 
That  which  men  in  this  world  seek  by  selfish  inspiration  is  some¬ 
thing  that  flatters  their  own  personal  vanities,  tickles  their  flesh, 
thrills  their  nerves,  or  that  in  some  way  leads  to  an  increase  of 
power  over  others  or  of  material  riches  measurable  in  dollars  and 
cents.  Yet  all  this  is  but  fleeting  and  unstable  and  must  be  left 
behind  at  the  end — if  it  does  not  in  fact  hasten  the  end  by  a  too 
early  wreckage. 

No,  the  inspiration  received  in  Confirmation  is  of  something 
infinitely  higher.  It  is  nothing  less  than  the  eternal  God  Him¬ 
self — Christ  the  King,  who  is  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  all. 
In  Confirmation  we  are  equipped  with  spiritual  weapons  to  do 
battle  and  win  for  Christ,  to  do  our  personal  part  in  attaining 
the  ever  greater  fulfilment  of  Christ  in  this  world.  For  that  pur¬ 
pose  did  we  receive  the  Gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit — divine  powers 
that  not  only  aid  us  when  we  decide  to  put  forth  energy  for  good, 
but  also  make  easier  our  battle  for  good — nay,  in  a  divinely  sub¬ 
tle  way  make  us  answer  more  readily  to  the  whispered  words  of 
that  selfsame  Spirit  of  God.  The  inspiration  of  Confirmation 
is  none  other  than  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost  Himself,  the 
divine  breathing  of  the  Spirit  of  God  in  our  souls.  Well  may 
the  coward  soul,  ruled  by  the  thought  of  selfish  ease  and  comfort. 
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tremble  at  the  idea  of  the  responsibility  thus  put  upon  it!  But 
rot  so  the  true  follower  of  Christ,  who  has  given  ear  to  the  divine 
Inspiration  within  him!  He  no  longer  thinks  of  the  chances  of 
battle,  he  no  longer  looks  to  the  results  in  terms  of  himself.  For 
him  the  timid  thought  of  the  responsibility  makes  way  for  the  ab¬ 
sorbing  thought  of  his  high  privilege,  of  the  great  dignity  that  is 
his.  His  heart  vibrates  with  the  pride,  not  of  himself,  but  of 
Christ.  “Now  not  I,”  he  says  with  St.  Paul,  “but  Christ  in  me.’’ 
His  soul  swells  with  the  pride  of  Christ  as  he  boldly  steps  forth 
into  the  world,  an  irresistible  soldier,  and  marches  on  from  victory 
to  victory,  for  he  can  do  all  things  in  Christ! 

Confirmation  is  the  sign  of  our  spiritual  coming  of  age — - 
in  fact  the  very  fulfilment  thereof.  What  a  sense  of  our  calling, 
v  hat  inspiration  to  do  or  die,  should  not  be  ours,  when  the  seal  of 
Christ  has  been  indelibly  pressed  on  our  foreheads  and  souls! 

All  the  world  points  out  the  lesson  to  us.  The  young  crafts¬ 
man  who  has  just  passed  out  of  his  years  of  study  and  trial — how 
eagerly  does  he  not  look  out  on  the  world,  ready  to  exercise  the 
abilities  with  which  he  is  blessed!  How  proudly  the  ploughboy 
walks  out  to  his  work  on  the  morn  when  first  he  is  to  guide  the 
plow  unaided!  It  is  the  beginning  of  his  manhood,  and  conscious, 
indeed,  he  is  of  his  new  dignity  and  responsibility.  And  what 
a  boundless  feeling  of  his  power  posses, ses  the  full-fledged  airman 
when  he  first  wings  his  way  unaided  into  the  limitless  .skies! 
There  is  no  region  he  does  not  yearn  to  reach,  none  too  far  for  him 
to  conquer.  Turn  to  the  primitive  man,  the  man  of  nature  unal¬ 
loyed.  When  he  first  steps  out  of  the  years  of  youth,  and  the 
ceremony  of  initiation  has  ushered  him  into  the  rank  of  men — 
what  pride  and  conscious  dignity  are  not  seen  in  his  every  look  and 
action !  Shall  we  alone,  creatures,  spiritual  sons  of  the  living  God, 
receive  the  knighthood  of  Christ,  the  soldier’s  seal  of  the  Spirit 
Divine — and  then  refuse  to  serve  our  King?  No,  never!  “Be 
ye  doers  of  the  word’’,  the  Apostle  James  tells  us  (Epistle,  Fifth 
Sunday  after  Easter) ,  “and  not  hearers  only,  deceiving  your  own 
selves.  For  if  a  man  be  a  hearer  of  the  word  and  not  a  doer,  he 
shall  be  compared  to  a  man  beholding  his  own  countenance  in  a 
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glass.  For  he  beheld  himself  and  went  his  way,  and  presently 
forgot  what  manner  of  man  he  was.” 

We  must  never  forget  our  calling  and  our  seal  as  soldiers 
of  Christ.  More  than  ever,  the  world  today  ‘‘calls  for  action”. 
So  said  the  saintly  Pius  X.  Christ  came  not  to  bring  peace  but  the 
sword.  His  enemies  ever  obstruct  the  path  of  His  conquest,  and 
it  is  for  His  soldiers  to  do  battle  for  Him.  Well  has  an  ardent 
soldier  of  his  written:  ‘‘At  bottom  the  Church  of  God  must  at 
all  times  fight  the  same  double  battle.  She  will  always  be  attacked 
by  two  armies.  On  the  one  hand  is  the  army  of  shallow  Christ¬ 
ians  with  their  routine  piety  and  mechanical,  legalistic  devotion- 
alism,  machine  Christians,  literalists,  whose  religion  has  shrunken 
down  to  a  dead  formula —  the  Christian  inheritors  of  the  Jewish 
Pharisees:  on  the  other  hand,  the  great  host  of  neo-pagen 
freethinkers  and  men  who  want  to  live,  who  are  enemies 
of  the  cross  of  Christ;  ....  whose  God  is  their  belly: 
whose  glory  is  in  their  shame;  who  mind  earthly  things” 
(Phil.  3,  18-19).^  Many  of  these  are  but  blinded  in  their 
ignorance.  They,  too,  may  yearn  for  the  Life,  the  Truth, 
and  the  Way,  but  they  have  no  one  to  show  them  the  true  Light. 
They  may  yearn  and  grope,  but  they  stumble  because  the  Light  is 
not  in  them  (John  11,  10). 

Now  there  is  only  one  ‘‘true  light  which  enlighteneth  every 
man”  (Last  Gospel'),  and  which  has  given  testimony  of  itself: 
‘‘I  am  come  a  light  into  the  world:  that  whosoever  believeth 
in  me,  may  not  remain  in  darkness”  (John  12,  46;  8,  11).  In 
this  we,  soldiers  of  Christ,  must  all  do  our  share.  For  that  are  we 
‘‘children  of  the  light  and  day”  (1  Thess.  5,  5)  :  for  that  have 
we  been  confirmed  and  have  ‘‘put  on  the  armor  of  light”  (Rom. 
13,  12) .  J'o  us  as  to  the  people  on  the  mount  Christ  Himself  says: 
‘‘You  are  the  light  of  the  world  ....  Neither  do  men  light  a  can¬ 
dle  and  put  it  under  a  bushel,  but  upon  a  candlestick,  that  it  may 
shine  to  all  that  are  in  the  house.  So  let  your  light  shine  before 
men,  that  they  may  see  your  good  works,  and  glorify  your  Father 
who  is  in  heaven”  (Matth.  5,  14-16). 

Once  spiritually  grown-up,  full-fledged  ‘‘other  Christs”,  we 

1  Bichlmalr,  S.  J.,  TJrchristentum  und  katholische  Kirche,  p.  130. 
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dare  not  hide  the  light  Christ  that  is  in  us  from  the  view  of  men. 
In  our  daily  actions  we  must  show  forth  the  Fear,  Piety,  Know¬ 
ledge,  Fortitude,  etc.,  with  v/hich  we  have  been  endowed  in  the 
sacrament  of  our  spiritual  manhood.  Such  is  the  command  of 
Christ  Himself — to  let  our  light  shine  before  men;  and  such  is  the 
warning  He  addresses  to  us  when  He  tells  us:  “He  that  shall  be 
ashamed  of  me  and  of  my  words,  of  him  the  son  of  man  shall  be 
ashamed,  when  he  shall  come  in  his  majesty,  and  that  of  his 
Father’’  (Luke  9,  16).  Shame  on  the  brother  of  Christ  who  is 
knighted  as  a  soldier  to  do  battle  but  refuses  to  fight,  who  per¬ 
haps  in  his  actions  plays  the  role  of  deserter  or  even  traitor  before 
his  fellowmen!  Shame  on  the  soldier  who  is  challenged  to  fight 
and  who  slinks  away  in  confusion  and  silence  amid  the  jeers  and 
jibes  of  the  children  of  darkness!  Shame  on  the  soldier  of  Christ 
who  thinks  not  of  his  King  and  his  King’s  message,  and  can  not 
answer  the  inquiries  of  those  who  would  know  the  way  to  the 
true  Kingdom  of  Light!  Shame  on  the  soldier  of  Christ  who, 
for  human  respect,  fears  to  walk  boldly  in  the  Way  before  his  fel¬ 
lowmen  and  thus  by  his  example  lead  them  on  to  the  one  Truth 
and  Life! 

Who  can  refuse  to  do  these  things  for  Christ,  to  show  forth 
the  Light  that  is  in  him  to  do  battle  for  Christ — once  he  has  been 
sealed  with  His  divine  Spirit?  Who,  indeed?  Precisely  the  Christ¬ 
ian  soul  that  goes  through  the  ceremony  of  Confirmation  with 
little  understanding  of  its  true  meaning,  or  whose  understanding 
is  limited  to  a  few  vague  general  ideas;  or,  again,  the  person  whose 
mind  is  taken  up  with  the  things  of  the  earth  and  of  self,  for 
whom  the  holy  rite  of  soldierhood  was  a  momentary  event  of  some 
excitement  and  little  more — the  person  who  has  not  learned  or  has 
not  continued  to  drink  of  the  true  Christian  spirit  at  its  one  in¬ 
dispensable  fount.  But  not  so  the  Christian  whose  soul-strings 
vibrate  in  answer  to  the  promptings  of  the  Church's  sacramental 
prayer  and  action;  who  drinks  from  them  bis  message  of  life,  and 
who  constantly  feeds  his  spirit  at  its  true  fount,  an  active  partici¬ 
pation  in  the  worship  of  the  Church,  a  participation  of  the  whole 
man,  with  understanding  and  will  steeped  in  that  of  Christ! 

Well  may  we  pray  in  all  humility  with  our  tender  mother 
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the  Church:  “Cleanse  our  hearts,  O  Lord,  by  the  outpouring 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  render  them  fruitful  by  the  inward  sprink¬ 
ling  of  his  heavenly  dew.  Through  our  Lord  .  .  .  .  ”  (Postcom- 
mnnion,  Pentecost  and  Eve  of  Pentecost) .  And  well  may  we  ask 
the  Spirit  of  Life  to  inflame  us  with  a  burning  desire  to  live  only 
for  Christ.  ‘‘May  the  Holy  Ghost,  O  Lord,  we  beseech  thee,  en¬ 
kindle  in  us  that  fire  which  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  cast  upon  the 
earth  and  desired  exceedingly  to  be  kindled”  (Second  collect.  Em¬ 
ber  Saturday  after  Pentecost) . 

How  far  have  we  not  drifted  from  this  ideal!  How  sadly 
are  we  not  lacking  in  the  zeal  of  the  true  warriors  of  Christ!  But 
we  are  now  become  conscious  of  this,  and  are  we  yearning  to  come 
to  true  life.  Where,  then,  is  the  remedy?  First  of  all,  in  a  better 
active  appreciation,  a  wholehearted  ansv'^ering  to  the  promptings  of 
the  Spirit,  to  the  divine  powers  infused  in  our  souls  in  Confirma¬ 
tion.  Confirmation  must  cease  to  be  a  ceremony  we  do  not  under¬ 
stand.  We  must  learn  to  understand  the  beautiful  and  impressive 
rite  in  all  its  detail:  we  must  follow  its  enactment  in  mind  and 
heart  at  every  opportunity.  And  that  means:  Confirmation  must 
cease  to  be  a  mere  passing  event  of  the  day.  Too  long  have  we 
been  content  with  our  little  understanding  of  it;  too  long  have  we 
taken  that  little  understanding  to  be  all  there  is  to  what  is  really 
divine,  and  inexhaustible  in  spiritual  meaning  as  it  is  in  riches! 
Confirmation  must  again  become  a  parish  event,  for  which 
the  members  of  the  parish  family  prepare  in  mind  and  heart  weeks 
in  advance!  Is  it  not  the  coming  to  age  of  the  children  of  the  par¬ 
ish  family?  And  are  they  not  all  members  of  the  same  body, 
and  all  members  one  of  another — and  that  in  Christ?  And  at 
every  domestic  family-hearth  in  the  parish,  the  joy  of  the  spirit¬ 
ual  family-home,  the  inspiration  of  the  church-festival,  should 
find  its  conscious  echo,  and  its  continuation:  especially  so  in  the 
homes  where  dwell  the  newly  confirmed. 

Soldiers  of  Christ!  New  members  added  to  the  ranks  of  the 
army  of  Christ!  New  instruments  of  divine  power  in  the  battle 
of  charity  ever  to  be  waged  for  Christ!  It  is  for  the  soldiers  of 
the  ranks  to  battle  for  Christ  and  to  lead  the  willing  to  the  priests 
of  God,  through  whom  the  official  word  of  God,  the  life-giving 
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waters  of  Baptism,  the  sacramental  forgiveness  of  sin,  are  poured 
into  souls.  Ever  onward  to  the  fuller  realization  of  the  mys¬ 
tic  Christ  here  on  earth!  What  a  picture  of  the  future  is  thus 
called  forth!  Verily,  if  we  but  will,  it  shall  be  true  of  our  own  day, 
as  it  was  of  yore,  in  the  time  of  early  Christianity,  and  as  it  was 
in  the  beginning  of  this  world:  God  sent  forth  His  Spirit  and  re¬ 
newed  the  face  of  the  earth  (Ps.  103). — And,  lastly,  this  through 
us,  poor,  frail  instruments  of  God!  Poor,  frail — yes;  in  oUrselyes 
weakest  of  the  weak,  but  strongest  of  the  strong  in  Christ  and 
His  Spirit. 

Virgil  Michel,  O.  S.  B. 

St.  John's  Abbey 


“There  will  never  come  a  time  when  that  body 
will  cease  to  be  [i.  e.,  the  Mystic  Body],  and  there¬ 
fore  there  will  never  come  a  time  when  the  Holy  Ghost 
will  cease  to  be  united  to  it.  The  mystical  body  will 
exist  to  all  eternity  in  the  perfect  number  of  the  blessed. 
These  divine  unions,  namely,  first,  of  the  Head  with 
the  members;  next,  of  the  members  with  each  other; 
and,  lastly,  of  the  Holy  Ghost  with  the  body,  will 
be  likewise  eternal.  And  in  the  state  of  glory  the 
perfect  personal  identity  and  perfect  mutual  recognition 
of  the  saints  in  all  their  orders  will  perpetuate  that 
which  here  constitutes  the  symmetry  and  perfection  of 
the  Church.  But  that  which  shall  be  eternal  is  indis¬ 
soluble  also  in  time — the  union,  that  is,  of  the  Spirit 
with  the  body  as  a  whole.  Individuals  may  fall  from 
it  as  multitudes  have  fallen;  provinces,  nations,  par¬ 
ticular  churches  may  fall  from  it;  but  the  body  still 
remains,  its  unity  undivided,  its  life  indefectible.” — 
Cardinal  Wiseman. 
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T  IS  always  dangerous  to  raise  one’s  voice  in  criticism 
when  Catholic  activity  is  the  subject  of  discussion; 
for  an  army  of  otherwise  dormant  optimists  never 
fails  to  rouse  itself  to  action  in  denunciation  of  the 
pessimist  who  is  so  bold  as  to  venture  a  frank  opinion. 
Yet  the  present  year  of  grace  is  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the 
restoration  of  Church  Music  instigated  in  1903  by  Pius  X  of 
happy  memory.  What  can  be  more  appropriate  than  to  sum  up 
once  more  the  ideals  set  forth  in  the  famous  Motu  proprio,  and 
to  examine  carefully  to  what  extent  those  ideals  have  so  far  been 
realized?  In  our  attempt  to  do  this,  it  is  but  natural  that  our 
survey  occupy  itself  with  the  United  States,  where  the  Orate 
Fratres  has  undertaken  the  courageous  task  of  awakening  American 
Catholics  to  a  liturgical  life. 

The  appearance  of  the  Motu  proprio  is  a  significant  fact  in 
the  history  of  Church  Music.  The  fifty  years  prior  to  the  great 
pronouncement  were  marked  by  a  series  of  discussions,  even  intri¬ 
gues  and  fratricidal  struggles,  in  which  the  field  of  Church  Music 
became  a  devastated  land. 

During  the  years  that  Pius  X  labored  as  pastor  to  restore 
the  efficacy  of  the  sacred  melodies  in  the  souls  entrusted  to  his 
care,  personal  experience  greatly  matured  his  ideals.  Hence  he 
was  naturally  qualified  to  be,  and  undoubtedly  became,  the  inter¬ 
preter  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  when  he  issued  his  authoritative  decree, 
once  for  all  setting  up  the  ancient  tradition,  which  idle  dissension 
was  obscuring.  With  unusual  clearness  the  Motu  proprio  summed 
up  for  Catholics  the  teaching  of  the  Fathers  and  the  Councils,  to 
which  they  were  no  longer  attentive.  It  struck  a  note  which  ren¬ 
dered  the  voice  of  the  past  intelligible  to  our  modern  spirit.  In  all 
our  present  aesthetic  literature,  few  documents  are  comparable  to 
it  in  the  solidity  of  its  principles,  in  the  logic  which  deduces  these 
principles  one  from  another,  in  the  practical  spirit  which  dictated 
its  publication,  and  finally  in  the  persuasive  force  with  which  it 
urges  application  of  theory  to  practice.  The  Motu  proprio  will 
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ever  serve  as  a  sumrna  for  those  inspired  with  a  desire  to  study 
sacred  music — a  truly  noble  desire.  The  aim  and  purpose  of 
music  in  our  liturgical  functions  is  therein  set  forth  with  clearness 
and  authority,  fitting  marks  of  a  document  elaborated  far  away 
from  the  reach  of  human  conflicts  and  in  the  unadulterated  light 
of  a  nobler  and  more  adequate  outlook.  Happily  this  summa  was 
not  destined  to  remain  a  dead  letter,  was  not  destined  for  the 
venerable  dust  which  may  shroud  for  a  time  truths  too  potent 
to  be  grasped  at  once  by  the  masses :  for  the  Pope  promptly  con¬ 
firmed  it  by  a  decree,  to  which,  as  Father  of  all,  he  expected  his 
faithful  children  to  render  universal  and  cordial  obedience. 

But  what  has  resulted  from  the  great  Pope’s  aspirations, 
which  were  made  known  in  the  first  days  of  his  pontificate? 
After  a  lapse  of  twenty-five  years,  can  we  say  there  has  been  a 
restoration  of  Church  Music  such  as  to  redound  to  the  glory  of 
Catholic  activity?  That  is  the  question  we  purpose  to  examine 
in  this  paper. 

Our  opinion,  which  is  expressed  with  all  frankness,  is  based 
on  long  experience  in  various  centers  where  Church  Music  has 
revived,  as  well  as  in  others,  perhaps  more  numerous,  where  it 
died  out  completely.  If  we  should  declare  that  the  desired  restora¬ 
tion  has  not  succeeded,  many  would  undoubtedly  protest  vigor¬ 
ously  and  point  to  the  immense  results  accomplished  in  all  direc¬ 
tions  by  courageous  pioneers  laboring  with  the  approbation  and 
encouragement  of  their  bishops.  They  would  point  to  the  centers 
that  have  been  established  almost  everywhere  for  the  propagation 
or  revival  of  sacred  music,  to  the  congresses  of  all  sorts  where 
the  standard  of  the  awakened  spirit  has  been  raised  aloft,  to  the 
periodicals  of  scientific  or  practical  nature  spread  throughout  all 
countries,  to  the  schools  of  study  founded  for  research,  and  to 
the  occasional  excellent  demonstrations  of  plainsong.  It  is  not 
our  intention  to  overlook  or  discredit  any  of  these  facts.  Rather 
do  we  recognize  with  joy  that  a  beginning  of  restoration  is  now 
a  fact.  On  the  other  hand,  we  must  not  overestimate  its  actual 
extent.  It  will  be  more  in  place  to  ask  ourselves  frankly  whether 
the  organizations  formed  for  the  purpose  of  advancing  the  cause 
of  Church  Music  are  adequate  for  the  end  they  have  in  view.  The 
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activities  just  mentioned  are  results,  but  they  are  not  the  results 
primarily  intended.  What  Pius  X  had  conceived — -what  he  in¬ 
tended  the  Catholic  world  to  re-establish  on  a  solid  and  universal 
plan — was  the  restoration  of  the  role  which  music  plays  in  our 
public  worship,  in  a  word,  the  reform  of  music  in  all  our  parish 
churches,  even  the  poorest  ones.  In  view  of  this  primary  aim, 
which  is  the  only  essential  one,  our  achievement  is  meagre.  The 
present  general  condition  of  liturgical  music  in  our  sanctuaries 
shows  plainly  that  this  problem,  which  is  so  intimately  bound  up 
with  Catholic  life  itself,  is  not  solved.  If  the  Motu  proptio  of 
Pius  X  desired  that  the  faithful  should  discover  anew  in  the 
sacred  music  that  inspiration  to  prayer  for  which  music  served 
in  the  early  ages  of  the  Church,  we  must  humbly  confess  that 
at  the  present  time  we  are  still  far  from  the  intended  goal. 

Though  it  were  odious  to  trace  the  causes  responsible  for 
this  condition  of  things,  it  is  entirely  opportune  to  emphasize  the 
pressing  need  of  reconstruction.  And  anything  we  say  in  these 
pages  will  be  mild  in  comparison  with  the  severe  words  of  the 
Reverend  F.  Finn  published  last  year  in  The  Daily  American 
Tribune.  It  will,  we  think,  be  more  advantageous  to  point  out 
the  sources  of  our  stagnation,  in  order,  by  understanding  these 
correctly,  the  better  to  remedy  the  situation.  Any  one  who  has 
ever  set  himself  to  the  task  of  restoring  Church  Music  appreciates 
the  difficulties:  the  ignorance  of  those  to  be  trained,  the  apathetic 
indifference  bf  congregations,  the  lack  of  funds  and  equipment, 
the  petty  jealousies  in  which  the  field  of  music  has  always  been 
fertile.  Certainly  such  obstacles  ought  to  arouse  pity;  but  they 
no  more  entirely  explain  the  past  than  they  justify  the  present. 
Religious  music  can  be  revived  in  our  people.  And  we  owe  it 
to  our  faithful  to  have  full  confidence  in  them.  We  deplore  their 
ignorance — what  have  we  done  to  teach  them?  We  bewail  our 
indigence^ — have  we  been  ingenious  in  arousing  interest?  We  are 
met  with  difficulties — ^have  we  tried  to  better  the  situation  by  de¬ 
creasing  their  number  and  destructive  power? — Have  we,  frankly, 
that  faith  and  confidence  in  Sacred  Music  which  we  ought  to  have? 
We  have  not  reacted  to  the  papal  decree  with  enthusiastic  assent 
and  a  firm  conviction  of  the  truth  of  its  principles:  and  therefore 
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our  efforts  have  been  so  half-hearted  and  so  fruitless.  Therein 
lies  the  mystery  of  our  stagnation. 

Without  a  doubt  we  listen  to  the  voice  of  Rome  with  the 
respect  due  the  official  proclamations  of  the  Church.  But  have 
we  ever  read  the  decree  on  Church  Music  which  that  voice  an¬ 
nounces  to  the  world?  If  we  have  paid  superficial  attention  to 
extracts  of  it  appearing  now  and  then  in  various  publications, 
have  we  acknowledged  that  it  embodies  the  spirit  of  regeneration 
of  Catholic  life?  Is  it  not  lamentably  true  that  a  smile  parts  our 
lips  whenever  anyone  is  bold  enough  to  regard  Church  Music  as 
one  of  the  foundation  stones  of  parish  organizations?  And  yet, 
such  was  the  noble  idea  of  Pius  X!  We  all  know  well  enough 
what  horrors  occur  in  our  own  day  in  many  of  our  church  ser¬ 
vices,  from  the  most  noisy  and  romantic  demonstrations  to  the 
most  empty.  Our  initial  lack  of  faith  has  been  our  own  chastise¬ 
ment,  for  it  engendered  another:  lack  of  appreciation  of  our  own 
inherited  treasures. 

The  Motu  proptio  would  offer  to  the  new  apostolate  two  in¬ 
exhaustible  treasuries  of  beauty  and  religious  inspiration;  viz., 
Gregorian  chant  and  the  polyphonic  music  of  the  Renaissance. 
The  first  is  a  unique  source  of  musical  purity  that  has  never  been 
excelled;  it  is  a  perfume  perpetuated  and  transmitted  by  the  ages 
wherever  faith  has  known  how  to  sing.  The  second  is  a  monu¬ 
ment  of  splendor  admirably  suited  to  the  celebration  of  the  glories 
of  triumphant  Christianity.  In  the  entire  field  of  the  general 
history  of  music,  there  is  nothing  comparable  to  this  double 
monument.  The  time  has  come  to  declare  boldly  that  the  splendid 
evolution  of  the  general  art  of  music  would  not  have  occurred 
without  them,  and  that  for  fifteen  centuries  Catholic  music  was 
as  the  solitary  stream  from  which  classical  music  as  well  as  modern 
romantic  music  could,  and  did,  draw  its  energy  and  nourishment. 
Surely  it  is  difficult  to  understand  by  what  misfortune  we  have 
been  the  first  to  misunderstand  and  disown  our  age-old  inheritance! 
Where  can  one  hear  the  chant  rendered  in  such  a  way  that  its 
melodies  spiritually  regale  the  soul  and  cause  the  lips  to  move  in 
prayer  instead  of  stifling  the  soul  by  the  inexorable  noise  that  often 
accompanies  our  eucharistic  services?  Where,  again,  can  we  ex- 
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pericnce  the  urge  to  prayer  that  overpowers  the  soul  when  the 
polyphonic  music  of  the  great  masters  of  the  sixteenth  century  is 
rendered  in  its  true  spirit?  During  the  twenty-five  years  that  the 
vast  sanctuaries  of  Christian  art  have  again  been  opened  to  us,  we 
have  refused  to  cross  the  threshold  and  have  declared  ourselves 
satisfied  with  our  previous  miserable  condition! 

Would  that  musical  art  had  the  character  of  fixity  of  the 
other  arts  so  that  it  might  avenge  itself!  For  its  strength  and 
weakness  are  both  derived  from  the  fact  that  it  is  a  living,  moving 
art.  Whilst  our  magnificent  cathedrals,  with  their  indelible  lines, 
which  none  are  able  to  deface,  stand  scorning  the  ravages  of  the 
centuries,  whilst  our  statues  are  forever  unveiling  their  grace  of 
form,  whilst  our  paintings  are  awakening  to  the  dawn  of  a  new 
day  under  the  respectful  hands  that  unveil  them,  whilst  architec¬ 
ture,  painting,  and  Christian  decorative  art  are  being  purified  in 
a  magnificent  revival — Church  Music  alone  remains  enshrouded 
for  lack  of  interpreters,  without  whom  it  is  but  a  lifeless  corpse. 
Is  it  not  heart-rending  indeed  to  think  that  for  300  years  Gregorian 
chant  was  totally  distorted  and  discredited,  and  that  the  works 
of  Palestrina  had  to  be  brought  back  to  light  by  a  Jewish  and 
Protestant  organization?  And  now,  scarcely  three  weeks  ago, 
the  president  of  the  most  important  American  publishing  company 
replied  to  one  of  our  inquiries  as  follows:  “As  regards  the  printing 
of  good  editions  in  this  country,  the  demand  has  been  too  irregular 
to  warrant  our  doing  so.  Until  now  Gregorian  chant  has  been 
sung  only  by  way  of  exception,  conditions  in  average  churches 
throughout  the  country,  large  and  small,  unfortunately  demanding 
the  selection  of  other  music.” 

Faith  in  the  decree  issued  from  Rome  and  a  renewal  of  inter¬ 
est  in  the  wealth  and  beauty  of  our  own  chant  would  be  some¬ 
thing  relatively  easy  if  we  knew  how  to  prepare  the  way.  In  future 
articles,  attempts  will  be  made  to  show  how  we  can  best  utilize 
the  present  resources,  which  are  amply  sufficient  and  often  more 
than  sufficient,  to  re-generate  the  music  of  our  churches.  But  we 
would  accord  to  them  only  a  minimum  of  efficacy  in  producing 
this  result.  Our  real  weakness  at  the  present  moment  is  the  want 
of  a  musical  education  among  average  Catholics.  This  assertion 
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may  perhaps  hurt;  and  we  would  that  it  were  not  true.  However, 
the  statement  that  in  our  educational  system  music  has  not  re¬ 
ceived  the  esteem  and  the  value  due  to  it,  cannot  be  contradicted 
by  anyone.  With  the  profound  and  indefinable  influence  music 
has  over  us,  is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  successive  generations, 
deprived  of  the  immense  benefit  of  its  influence,  furnish  but  an 
arid  soil,  on  which  the  beauties  of  Church  Music  cannot  come  to 
blossom  and  fruit?  The  reform  of  Church  Music  presupposes 
music  as  a  part  of  general  Catholic  education,  beginning  in  the 
grade  school  and  ending  in  the  university.  To  uphold  the  honor 
of  our  cause,  it  is  high  time  for  us  to  open  our  eyes  to  the  con¬ 
trast  that  presents  itself  to  the  public  eye  more  every  day,  between 
our  inattentive  forgetfulness,  on  the  one  hand,  of  what  music 
means  to  education,  and  the  sincere  effort  put  forth  in  public 
schools,  on  the  other,  for  the  gigantic  organization  of  music  in 
education,  which  is  constantly  growing  in  places  where  we  may 
well  look  in  this  instance  for  information  and  example. 

All  we  have  written  in  these  pages  has  but  one  end  in  view; 
to  find  in  our  past  a  reason  for  an  energetic,  immediate,  and  or¬ 
ganized  reaction,  seeking  to  work  for  a  grand  revival  of  the  service 
of  our  Lord,  by  fostering  in  our  worship  that  intense  spiritual 
atmosphere  that  is  peculiar  to  the  art  of  music. 

How  shall  we  accomplish  this  end?  By  adopting  and  putting 
into  practice  the  means  proposed  in  the  Motu  proprto.  These 
means  are  teaching  and  organization.  This  double  theme  will 
be  the  subject  of  study  in  future  articles. 

Ermin  Vitry,  O.  S.  B. 

St.  Cloud  Music-Institute 
St.  Cloud,  Minn. 
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ATHOLICS  of  the  Roman  rite,  who  have  been  pri¬ 
vileged  to  assist  at  a  solemn  Mass  in  what  is  generally 
called  the  Greek  rite,  come  away  with  mind  and 
senses  fairly  numbed  for  the  innumerable  telling  im¬ 
pressions  made  upon  them.  Little  by  little  the  maze 
of  whirling  images — each  so  very  vivid — becomes  more  orderly: 
sensations  distribute  themselves,  so  to  speak,  and  allow  two  domi¬ 
nant  impressions  to  stand  out.  The  extraordinary  gravity  and 
majesty  of  the  ceremonial  is  the  first  of  these  memories :  the  second 
is  the  constant  co-operation  of  the  congregation  and  choir  with 
the  sacred  ministers  in  the  performance  of  the  ritual.  If  our 
Westerner  has  had  the  additional  privilege  of  a  translated  text  of 
the  Mass  being  enacted  before  him,  he  also  carries  away  an  im¬ 
pression  he  may  find  harder  to  express  than  the  two  we  have 
mentioned.  The  prayer  and  sacrifice  formulae  are  so  deeply  dog¬ 
matic  in  content,  at  times,  that  the  Mass  portrays  liturgy  in  one 
of  its  most  valued  aspects,  that  of  teacher  of  the  faith.  With  the 
first  and  last  of  these  ideas  we  shall  not  concern  ourselves  at  present. 
These  columns  will,  we  hope,  describe  from  time  to  time  the 
lofty  pageantry  of  Oriental  ceremonial,  as  well  as  reproduce  some 
of  the  sublime  prayers  in  which  the  eucharistic  drama  is  enshrined 
in  other  rites.  Rather  we  shall  direct  our  attention  to  the  cease¬ 
less  change  and  interplay  between  priest  and  people,  either  as 
choir  or  as  the  entire  congregation,  in  the  commonest  of  the 
Oriental  Mass-formulae,  the  Liturgy  of  St.  John  Chrysostom,  as 
it  is  called.  The  first  goal  of  the  promoters  of  the  Liturgical 
Apostolatc,  set  for  them  by  Pius  X,  is  the  restoration  to  the  faith¬ 
ful  of  the  active  share  in  the  holy  Sacrifice  they  once  possessed. 
Hence  it  may  inspire  us  to  reflect  that  Oriental  Catholics  have 
never  departed  from  the  path  we  once  again  would  seek. 

Indeed  theirs  is  a  participation  so  active  that  it  far  outstrips 
anything  the  Roman  rite  can  attain.  By  its  very  structure  our 
Mass  greatly  limits  the  scope  of  communal  recitation  or  chant. 
The  entire  Canon  (except  the  Preface)  and  other  lengthy  por- 
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tions  must  be  recited  in  secret.  On  the  contrary  the  Liturgy  of 
St.  John  Chrysostom  calls  for  antiphonal  chant  almost  ceaselessly, 
and  for  a  chanted  expression  of  the  very  words  of  consecration. 
(Now  silence,  of  course,  does  not  impede  the  union  of  minds  and 
hearts  which  constitutes  active  participation,  but  of  itself  it  does 
not  promote  it).  Why  have  the  two  forms  of  the  Mass,  one 
typical  of  the  West,  the  other  of  the  East,  developed  along  such 
diverse  lines?  Perhaps  it  will  make  for  clarity  in  subsequent 
paragraphs  if  we  do  not  pass  on  without  at  least  a  brief  answer 
to  this  question. 

The  ancient  Roman’s  frame  of  mind  was  one  of  sober  order¬ 
liness  and  simplicity:  that  of  the  widespread  Hellenic  culture 
was  grounded  on  a  sprightly  individualized  liberty.^  That  such 
different  mental  attitudes  should  reflect  themselves  in  prayer-forms 
is  quite  natural.  Instance  the  litany  of  petitions  we  now  recite 
on  Good  Friday.  Each  collect  is  introduced  by  a  chanted  invita¬ 
tion  to  pray,  itself  suggesting  the  several  petitions  of  the  prayer 
to  follow.  Then  comes  a  second,  terse  bidding,  the  penitential 
responses,  and  finally  the  prayer  itself,  sung  by  the  priest  alone. 

“Let  us  pray,  dearly  beloved,  for  the  holy  Church  of  God: 
that  our  God  and  Lord  may  be  pleased  to  give  it  peace  and  union, 
and  preserve  it  throughout  the  world :  subjecting  to  it  principalities 
and  powers:  and  that  He  may  grant  us  who  live  in  peace  and 
tranquility  grace  to  glorify  God  the  Father  Almighty.' 

Priest:  Let  us  pray. 

Deacon:  Let  us  kneel  down. 

Subdeacon:  Let  us  arise.” 

Thereupon  follows  the  prayer  itself.  The  Oriental  counter¬ 
part  of  this  chain  of  prayers  is  quite  different  in  structure.  The 
chanted  introduction  to  each  prayer  briefly  sets  forth  the  objects 
of  the  petition.  The  prayer  itself,  condensed  into  the  fewest 
words,  is  then  made  by  the  entire  people. 

“Deacon:  For  the  peace  of  the  whole  world,  the  stability  of 
the  holy  Churches  of  God,  and  for  the  unity  of  all  men,  let  us 
make  our  supplications  to  the  Lord. 

People  or  Choir:  Lord,  have  mercy.  (Kyrie,  eleison).” 

^  For  the  notions  of  this  pamphlet  I  am  indebted  to  the  late  Edmund 
Bishop,  IiIturBlca  Historica,  pp.  116  sqq. 
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The  Roman  priest  prays  in  the  name  of  his  people;  the 
Oriental  priest  invites  his  people  to  raise  their  voices  in  common 
prayer.  That  is  why  the  Eastern  liturgy  we  are  considering  allows 
much  freer  scope  for  active  participation  in  the  Mass  prayers  than 
the  Roman  rite.  Is  active  participation  by  the  people,  then,  alien 
to  the  spirit  of  the  Roman  rite?  Not  at  all.  The  difference  is 
one  of  degree,  not  of  kind.  Each  in  its  own  sphere  is  excellently 
adapted  for  the  active  participation  of  its  people.  So  much  have 
the  sobriety,  the  orderliness,  and  majestic  simplicity  of  the  ancient 
Roman’s  ceremonial  become  the  cast  and  mold  of  our  religious 
sentiments,  become  the  very  language  of  our  other-world  diplo¬ 
macy,  that  we  find  in  them  a  union  of  minds  and  hearts  more 
expressive  of  our  nature  than  the  long,  repetitive,  litany-form  of 
the  Liturgy  of  St.  John  Chrysostom. 

But  if  the  genre  of  Oriental  prayer  is  little  suited  to  our 
minds,  most  admirably  does  it  answer  the  needs  of  the  peoples 
who  have  used  it  for  centuries.  The  millions  who  assist  at  holy 
Mass  in  this  rite  hear  it  in  a  language  very  closely  akin  to  their 
daily  speech.  Therefore,  if  the  structure  of  the  Mass  makes  every¬ 
one’s  active  participation  necessary,  the  similarity  of  language 
makes  it  easy  and  agreeable.  The  intelligent  and  reverent  conduct 
of  even  young  children  witnessed  at  Chrysostom’s  long  Mass,  for 
instance,  contrasts  sharply  in  my  mind  with  the  bewildered  rest¬ 
lessness  of  our  own  children  at  Mass, 

Let  us  hurriedly  run  over  some  of  the  important  parts  of 
this  Mass,  remarking  to  ourselves  the  wide  differences  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  congregational  participation.  That  part  of  the  Mass  up  to 
the  Offertory  is  distinctly  a  prayer-service  in  which  are  embodied 
various  versicles  and  reading  from  Holy  Writ.  Now  the  prayer- 
form  of  the  Christian  East  is  that  of  the  litany.  Chrysostom’s 
Mass,  then,  begins  with  a  Great  Litany,  which  is  thrice  interrupted 
for  the  singing  of  a  psalm.  Only  a  somewhat  extended  quotation 
will  show  forth  the  nature  of  this  most  beautiful  prayer.  After 
prayers  for  peace  in  the  Church,  for  the  Pope,  the  hierarchy  and 
clergy,  the  chant  continues: 
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“Deacon:  (or  Priest,  if  no  deacon  is  present)  :  For  the  honor¬ 
able  government  of  our  country,  for  all  its  institutions  and  defen¬ 
ders,  let  us  make  our  supplications  to  the  Lord. 

People:  Lord,  have  mercy. 

Deacon :  For  this  city,  and  for  every  city  and  all  who  in  faith 
dwell  therein,  let  us  make  our  supplications  to  the  Lord, 

People:  Lord,  have  mercy. 

Deacon:  For  the  healthful  seasons,  abundance  of  the  fruits 
of  the  earth,  and  for  peaceful  days,  let  us  make  our  supplications 
to  the  Lord. 

People:  Lord,  have  mercy. 

Deacon:  For  those  at  sea,  or  journeying,  for  those  that  arc 
sick,  that  labor,  for  those  that  are  in  bonds  and  for  their  safety, 
let  us  make  our  supplications  to  the  Lord. 

People:  Lord,  have  mercy. 

Deacon:  That  we  may  be  preserved  from  all  tribulation, 
wrath,  danger  and  necessity,  let  us  make  our  supplications  to  the 
Lord, 

People:  Lord,  have  mercy. 

Deacon:  Commemorating  our  most  holy,  most  pure,  most 
blessed  and  glorious  Lady,  the  Mother  of  God,  and  ever-virgin 
Mary,  let  us  commend  ourselves  and  each  other,  and  our  lives  to 
Christ  our  God. 

People:  To  Thee,  O  Lord. 

Deacon:  For  unto  Thee  are  due  all  glory,  honor,  worship. 
Father,  Son  and  Holy  Ghost  now  and  for  ever  and  ever. 

People:  Amen.” 

Then  whilst  the  priest  prays  silently  {mystically  the  Greek  rubric 
has  it) ,  the  people  sing  a  psalm.  On  Sundays  it  is  the  one  be¬ 
ginning:  "Shout  with  joy  to  God,  all  the  earth,”  Then  wave 
by  wave  the  litany-prayer  resumes:  "Again  and  yet  again  in 
peace  let  us  make  our  supplications  to  the  Lord.”  A  second 
psalm,  further  petitions,  a  third  psalm,  and  the  Great  Litany  is 
over.  This  is  the  final  doxology: 

"For  Thou  art  a  gracious  God,  and  lovest  mankind,  and 
unto  Thee  we  ascribe  glory  with  the  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Ghost 
now  and  ever  world  without  end.  Amen,” 
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With  exquisite  ritual  now  follows  the  procession  known  as 
the  Lesser  Entrance,  in  which  the  Gospel  book  is  carried  in  high 
honor.  During  the  procession  the  people  sing  five  times  over  the 
celebrated  Trisagion: 


“Holy  God, 

Holy  and  Mighty, 
Holy  and  Immortal, 
Have  mercy  on  us.” 


“Sanctus  Deus, 
Sanctus  fortis, 
Sanctus  immortalis. 
Miserere  nobis.” 


“Agios  o  theos. 
Agios  ischyros. 
Agios  athanatos, 
Eleison  imas.” 


Tapers,  incense,  and  solemn  intonations  accompany  the 
Epistle  and  Gospel  readings.  To  conclude  this  part  of  the  Mass 
a  Litany  of  Intense  Supplication  for  the  Church  now  follows: 
then  a  litany  on  behalf  of  the  catechumens  who  in  olden  times 
were  dismissed  at  this  point. 


The  sacrificial  part  of  the  Mass  begins  with  a  second  pro¬ 
cession,  the  Great  Entrance.  With  the  utmost  pomp  and  solemn¬ 
ity  the  bread  and  wine  are  brought  to  the  altar.  As  the  proces¬ 
sion  goes  forward  the  Hymn  of  the  Cherubim  is  sung: 

“Let  us  who  mystically  represent  the  Cherubim  sing  a  holy 
hymn  to  the  quickening  Trinity.  Lay  aside  at  this  time  all 
worldly  cares  that  we  may  receive  the  King  of  Glory  and  His 
invisible  company  of  heavenly  hosts.  Alleluia.”  “Alleluia, 
Alleluia.” 


At  the  Offertory  priest  and  people  again  join  in  the  dialogue 
prayer-forms:  “For  the  precious  gifts  now  spread  forth  let  us 
make  our  supplications  to  the  Lord.”  This  litany  is  followed  by 
the  congregational  recitation  of  the  Creed.  The  Preface,  said  in 
secret,  has  the  same  sequence  as  in  our  Mass:  “Holy,  holy,  holy. 
Lord  God  of  Sabaoth.” 

The  words  of  institution,  the  formula  of  transubstantiation, 
are  chanted  aloud,  and  answered  by  a  general  “Amen.” 

The  petitions  for  the  living  and  the  dead  are  couched  in  the 
same  litany  form.  The  Our  Father  is  chanted  by  all  present. 
The  Elevation  now  takes  place.  As  the  priest  raises  the  sacred 
Species  he  sings:  “Holy  Things  to  the  holy.”  To  which  the 
answer  is:  “One  only  is  Holy,  One  only  is  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
in  the  glory  of  God  the  Father.  Amen.”  In  similar  fashion  the 
faithful  prepare  themselves  for  the  Sacrificial  Banquet,  and  in 
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similar  fashion  express  their  thankfulness  after  partaking.  With 
chants  and  psalmody  the  Mass  proceeds  to  the  final  benediction, 
after  which  the  rubric  directs:  “Then  they  shall  wend  their  way 
in  peace.” 

Such  is  the  people’s  part  in  the  Mass  of  St.  John  Chrysostom, 
a  formula  that  for  Catholic  and  Orthodox  breaks  the  Bread  of 
Life  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  million  souls.  All  these  unceasing 
petitions  for  peace  shall  most  surely  avail  in  God’s  own  time  to 
bring  to  the  multitudes  of  men  the  guerdon  of  true  unity  and 
accord  in  holy  Church,  and  the  peace  of  Christ  at  the  last. 

The  picture  of  a  crowded  church  of  Oriental  Catholics,  men, 
women  and  children,  praying  and  singing  together,  and  enacting 
the  mystery  of  the  eucharistic  Sacrifice,  is  the  best  answer  anyone 
could  offer  as  to  why  the  Apostle’s  Creed  calls  the  Church  the 
Communion  of  Saints.  In  apostolic  times  participation  in  the 
Mass  was  the  symbol  of  membership  in  Christ. 

Gerald  Ellard,  S.  J. 

Kaernten,  Austria 


“The  liturgy  cannot  and  should  not  confine  itself 
to  instructing  the  faithful.  The  Church  above  all 
desires  that  knowledge  lead  to  practical  results.  That 
is  why  the  divine  knowledge  imparted  to  souls  by  the 
liturgy  must  induce  them  to  lead  a  Christian  life,  the 
life  of  the  society  of  which  they  are  the  members,  of 
the  Church. 

But  the  Church  is  a  unique  body  all  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  which  are  knit  together  by  the  spiritual  fellow¬ 
ship  existing  among  them — and  that  is  why  we  find 
in  the  liturgy  the  manifestation  of  a  common,  social 
life.” — Dom  Josaphat  Moreau. 
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“That  Christ  be  formed  in  all”  —  Pius  X 


With  Our  Various  suggestions  for  further  apostolate  activities 
Readers  have  been  made  to  the  Liturgical  Press.  One  of  these 
is  the  publishing  of  a  popular  English  edition  of  the 
Psalms  as  divided  in  the  weekly  Psalter  of  the  breviary.  How¬ 
ever,  such  an  edition  should  give  the  Psalms,  not  in  a  literal  ren¬ 
dition  of  the  present  Latin,  but  rather  in  a  paraphrase  that  com¬ 
bines  the  sense  and  beauty  of  the  original  with  the  best  attainable 
literary  quality  of  the  vernacular.  There  is  no  doubt  at  all  that 
the  Psalms  in  their  present  Latin  form  present  passages  almost 
impossible  to  understand.  But  there  is  also  no  doubt  that  the 
Psalms  are  not  only  inspired  prayer,  but  prayer  that  is  unique 
in  its  beauty,  its  comprehensiveness,  and  its  appeal  to  the  heart 
of  man.  Furthermore,  the  praying  of  Psalms  is  a  heritage  from 
the  Old  Testament  that  forms  one  of  the  essential  religious  activ¬ 
ities  of  Christians  of  all  ages.  Only  in  more  recent  times  has 
the  singing  or  reciting  of  Psalm  ceased  to  be  the  popular  collec¬ 
tive  prayer  that  it  should  be  among  Catholics.  Some  pastors 
hope,  so  they  have  written  us,  that  with  a  beautiful  and  reliable 
vernacular  text,  the  Psalms  will  again  come  into  their  own  in 
Catholic  religious  life,  i.  e.  individual  and  parish  life,  and  will 
moreover  prove  a  potent  means  of  fostering  more  actively  the 
“true  Christian  Spirit”  that  is  of  the  breath  of  the  Church. 


Another  suggestion  worth  considering  is  that  of  publishing 
in  small  four-page  leaflets,  Sunday  for  Sunday,  the  English  text 
of  the  respective  Sunday  Mass  with  some  of  the  prayers  of  the 
Ordinary  and  general  hints  directing  the  mind  to  the  Various 
parts  of  the  Mass.  These  could  be  distributed  in  the  church  vesti¬ 
bule  before  Mass  for  the  nominal  offering  of,  say,  one  cent  per 
leaflet.  Here  again  accuracy  of  the  vernacular  text  would  have 
to  be  combined  with  literary  quality.  This  system  of  leaflet  dis- 
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tribution  has  been  tried  most  successfully  in  Austrian  Europe.  It 
has  the  advantage  of  giving  the  faithful  not  familiar  with  the 
complications  of  the  Missal  a  simple  means  of  following  the  Mass 
of  the  day.  In  the  course  of  a  year,  one  would  have  collected 
the  texts  of  all  the  Sunday  Masses  at  a  nominal  sum,  and  have 
so  familiarized  oneself  with  the  general  structure  of  the  Mass  as 
to  be  able  to  venture  upon  the  use  of  a  Missal  without  cause  for 
despair.  For  many  of  our  Americans  it  would  undoubtedly  have 
the  added  convenience  of  giving  them  a  Mass  text  or  a  prayer 
text  without  their  being  obliged  to  carry  a  prayer  book  in  their 
pockets  or  hands — no  mean  consideration  for  some! 


A  Summer  School  In  our  last  issue  we  mentioned  that  a  sum- 
IN  Church  Music  mer  school  in  Church  Music  was  being 

organized  for  the  coming  summer,  from 
which  as  a  nucleus  it  is  hoped  to  build  up  a  more  extensive  Litur¬ 
gical  Summer  School  in  the  future.  We  are  .herewith  giving  further 
particulars  regarding  the  coming  summer  session; 

INTRODUCTORY 

The  Liturgical  Summer  School  is  being  organized  and  con¬ 
ducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  Liturgical  Apostolate  of  St.  John’s 
Abbey,  Collegeville,  Minnesota,  in  conjunction  with  the  St.  Cloud 
Music-Institute.  The  first  session,  1928,  will  be  held  at  the  St. 
Cloud  Music-Institute,  June  19  to  July  31,  under  the  direction 
of  Dom  Ermin  Vitry,  O.  S.  B. 

The  aim  of  the  present  summer  session  is  twofold:  to  offer 
an  opportunity  of  serious  study  for  those  interested  in  Church 
Music  and  unable  to  follow  regular  courses  during  the  school  year, 
and  to  promote  a  movement  towards  better  organization  of  music 
in  our  churches.  Historic  or  scientific  research  will  be  intention¬ 
ally  omitted  from  the  summer  work,  which  will  concentrate  on 
solid  outlines  and  directions  for  practical  work. 

The  program  will  cover  the  entire  field  of  Church  Music 
together  with  some  practical  lectures  on  the  liturgy.  The  courses 
are  divided  into  two  series,  general  and  optional,  the  former  sup¬ 
plying  the  necessary  foundation  for  successful  work  in  the  field 
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of  Church  Music,  and  the  second  answering  to  the  more  personal 
need  or  choice  of  various  students. 

THE  FACULTY 

Dom  Ermin  Vitry,  O.  S.  B.,  Director  of  the  St.  Cloud  Music- 
Institute  (Courses  1,  4,  6  and  7). 

Dom  Innocent  Gertken,  O.  S.  B.,  Principal  of  the  Music  Depart 
ment  of  St.  John's  University  (Courses  2  and  3). 

Dom  Cuthbert  Goeb,  O.  S.  B.,  Professor  of  Liturgy  at  St.  John's 
Seminary  (Course  5). 

SCHEDULE  OF  COURSES 

A.  General : 

1.  Liturgical  Music  and  the  Parish:  principles  and  organ¬ 
ization.  Daily. 

2.  Gregorian  Chant.  Daily. 

3.  Elementary  Harmony  and  Principles  of  Accompaniment. 
Daily. 

4.  Normal  Methods  with  Demonstration,  for  class  teach¬ 
ing  of  children.  Daily. 

5.  The  Spirit  of  the  Liturgy.  Twice  a  week. 

B.  Optional : 

6.  Organ:  Private  Lessons  for  Beginners  or  Advanced  Stu¬ 
dents. 

7.  Extemporization  Class  for  Organists.  Twice  a  week. 

Tuition  Fees:  Registration  $1.00;  Courses  1,  2,  3,  4  $10.00 
each:  Courses  5,  7  $5.00  each;  Organ  Lessons  $2.50  an 
hour. 


GENERAL  INFORMATION 

a)  For  registration  in  the  Summer  School  each  student  is 
required  to  attend  at  least  two  of  the  four  courses  1-4,  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  the  two  being  left  to  the  choice  of  the  student. 

b)  A  reading  room  with  a  library  of  books  will!  be  at  the 
disposal  of  all  students  during  the  summer  session. 

c)  Examinations  will  be  held  for  credits  at  the  end  of  July. 
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d)  If  by  June  5  the  number  of  applicants  warrants  it,  a 
course  in  voice-training  will  also  be  organized. 

e)  A  Liturgical  Day  with  an  informal  outing  to  St.  John’s 
Abbey  will  probably  be  organized  to  give  students  an  opportunity 
to  hear  church  music  in  a  monastic  atmosphere. 

f)  Special  boarding  facilities  will  be  arranged  for  young 
ladies,  if  application  is  made  in  time. 

N,  B.  Applications,  requests  for  further  information,  etc., 
should  be  made  to  Dom  Ermin  Vitry,  O.  S.  B.,  St.  Cloud  Music- 
Institute,  St.  Cloud,  Minn. 


As  was  mentioned  above,  it  is  the  earnest  intention  and  ex¬ 
pectation  of  the  organizers  of  the  summer  school  that  the  present 
humble  beginning  vdll  soon  develop  into  a  larger  project  and 
become  a  permanent  institution  at  St.  John’s  Abbey.  The  ulti¬ 
mate  aim  of  the  Liturgical  Summer  School  will  be  to  offer  courses 
of  instruction  and  lectures  in  all  the  phases  of  the  liturgy  in  order 
to  bring  out  the  many  vital  contacts  the  liturgy  of  the  Church  has 
in  our  Christian  life  and  civilization;  and  (apart  from  the  six 
weeks  of  summer  instruction)  to  institute  a  series  of  annual  litur¬ 
gical  retreats  for  men  and  women  in  the  different  walks  of  life. 
In  a  general  way  the  summer  school  work  would  include  three 
main  fields  of  endeavor:  Religion,  Christian  Art,  and  Church 
Music, 

In  the  domain  of  Religion  courses  might  be  arranged  in 
development  of  any  of  the  following  aspects:  The  Liturgy  and 
the  Spiritual  Life;  The  Liturgy  and  Religious  Instruction:  The 
Liturgy  of  the  Sacraments:  The  Liturgical  Year:  The  Liturgy  as 
a  Rule  of  Faith;  The  Holy  Sacrifice:  The  Liturgy  of  Praise: 
Social  Mission  of  the  Liturgy,  etc. 

In  the  field  of  Christian  Art  courses  or  lectures  could  be 
organized  dealing  with:  The  Sacramental  Principle  in  Christian 
Art:  Liturgical  Symbolism:  the  Development  of  the  Liturgical 
Arts:  The  Liturgy  and  Church  Architecture;  Christian  Aesthetics, 
etc. 

The  field  of  Church  Music  would  embrace  both  chant  and 
sacred  polyphony,  organ  accompaniment,  choir  conducting,  parish 
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organization,  together  with  elementary  prerequisites  of  various 
kinds,  such  as  voice  culture,  harmony,  ecclesiastical  Latin,  e.  a. 

Possibilities  seem  unlimited  in  the  way  of  expansion.  But 
in  general  it  has  been  considered  inadvisable  to  think  of  extending 
the  offered  courses  beyond  three  summer  sessions  of  six  weeks  each. 
The  success  of  a  larger  project,  such  as  we  have  here  indicated,  is 
of  course  problematical.  However,  various  requests  for  some  of 
the  above-mentioned  courses  have  already  been  made  to  the  Litur¬ 
gical  Press  in  the  past,  and  they  indicate  that  at  least  in  some  places 
a  feeling  of  the  lack  of  such  courses  and  of  their  need  does  exist. 

Certainly  the  liturgy  as  the  “foremost  and  indispensable 
source  of  the  true  Christian  spirit”  must,  when  properly  under¬ 
stood,  be  the  basis  of  the  entire  Christian  life  of  the  Catholic. 
And  the  Christian  life  of  the  Catholic  is  not  something  to  be 
lived  only  half  an  hour  of  the  day  between  the  walls  of  a  church 
building,  but  something  much  more  extensive  and  vital,  reaching 
into  and  covering  every  phase  of  his  daily  actions  and  existence. 
The  liturgy,  especially  the  daily  half-hour  at  the  Altar,  furnishes 
the  divine  breath  with  which  he  and  all  his  activities  throughout 
day,  year,  lifetime,  should  be  instinct.  It  was  so  in  the  past  days 
of  great  Christian  culture,  and  it  must  be  so  again  if  there  is 
to  be  any  realization  of  Pope  Pius'  instaurare  omnia  in  Christo; 
that  is,  to  bring  all  things  under  the  headship  of  Christ  —  ALL 
THINGS,  so  that  all  whatsoever  we  do  or  think  or  say  may  be 
said  or  thought  or  done  in  the  spirit  of  Christ . 

Through  whom,  O  Lord,  Thou  dost  ever  provide,  make 
holy,  fill  with  life,  make  fruitful  of  good,  and  bestow  upon  us 
all  these  Thy  gifts.  Through  Him,  and  with  Him,  and  in  Him, 
is  to  Thee,  God  the  Father  almighty,  in  the  unity  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  all  honor  and  glory,  for  ever  and  ever.  Amen.  (End 
OF  Canon  of  Mass). 


Liturgical  The  Pius  X  School  of  Liturgical  Music,  of  New 
Briefs  York  City,  is  beginning  its  annual  summer  session 
on  June  25.  The  program  of  courses  indicates 
that  this  pioneer  institute  in  promoting  the  ideals  of  the  Father 
of  Liturgy  is  pursuing  its  aim  with  the  customary  energy  and 
vision  that  has  hitherto  insured  its  ever  increasing  success. 
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SOME  FEASTS  OF  JULY 

LAYMAN  may  be  pardoned  for  showing  some  dif¬ 
fidence  in  undertaking  to  write  in  a  more  or  less  ex¬ 
pository  manner  of  the  Church’s  liturgical  observ¬ 
ances.  Indeed,  such  diffidence  should  properly  be 
expected  of  him.  As  laymen,  our  business  is  to  stand 
altar  of  sacrifice,  to  kneel  in  the  confessional,  to  sit 
around  the  pulpit:  and  if  one  of  us  presumes  to  mount  the  rostrum 
pen  in  hand  (to  use  a  mixed  metaphor)  he  should  be  expected 
to  speak  personally  rather  than  with  an  assumed  authority.  And 
so,  in  considering  the  feasts  and  ferias  of  this  month  of  July, 
I  may  be  excused  if  I  drive  straight  to  that  date  which  to  me  is 
the  most  significant  of  the  month. 

On  Thursday,  the  26th,  the  Roman  Church  keeps  the  feast 
of  Saint  Ann,  mother  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,^  a  double  of 
the  second  class  and  a  feast  of  devotion,  upon  which  Mass  is  said 
for  the  people.  Clearly  it  is  an  occasion  of  importance;  it  was 
once  a  holiday  of  obligation;  and  in  certain  Catholic  countries, 
e.g.,  France  and  French  Canada,  the  devotion  to  Bonne  Sainte 
Anne  is  deep  and  widespread.  This  cannot  be  said  either  of 
England  or  of  the  United  States. 

And  yet  surely  SS.  Joachim  and  Anne  are  the  patron  saints 
par  excellence  of  Christian  families.  This,  I  know,  sounds  bold. 
We  have  the  Holy  Family  before  our  eyes;  what  of  our  Lady 
and  St.  Joseph?  Are  not  they  the  patrons  of  homes?  Yes  and 
no.  In  so  much  as  our  Lady  is  the  mother  of  God  and  “the 
mother  of  all  living”,  in  so  much  as  St.  Joseph  was  her  protector 

1  It  should  be  noted  that  the  Order  of  St.  Benedict  commemorates  St. 
Joachim  and  St.  Ann  together  on  this  day:  a  very  appropriate  observance 
which  is  also  kept  by  both  Catholics  and  dissidents  of  the  Byzantine  rite, 
on  Sept.  9th. 


before  the 
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and  the  foster-father  of  God-made-Man,  the  Holy  Family  is  nec¬ 
essarily  the  supernatural  pattern  for  all  natural  families.  But 
this  family  was  confessedly  extraordinary:  the  wife  was  a  maiden, 
and  yet  a  mother:  the  husband  was  called  upon  to  live  a  life 
in  one  most  important  respect  diametrically  opposed  to  the  voca¬ 
tion  of  a  married  man;  the  child  was — almighty  God!  On  the 
other  hand,  the  family  in  which  our  Lady  was  brought  up  was 
not  extraordinary,  but  ordinary;  and  we  layfolk  live  in  ordinary 
families,  with  ordinary  joys  and  ordinary  difficulties. 

Liturgical  recognition  of  St.  Ann  goes  back  to  very  early 
days.  In  the  West,  however,  her  popularity  did  not  become  great 
until  the  Middle  Ages,  when  she  was  (and  is)  regarded  as  the 
patron-saint  of  women  in  labour.  The  cult  of  St.  Joseph,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  much  more  recent.  It  did  not  begin  really  to 
spread  before  the  end  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  his  ever  increasing 
popularity  after  the  sixteenth  century  was  coincident  in  certain 
countries,  particularly  England,  with  a  decline  in  devotion  to  St. 
Ann.  Here  we  may  see  two  differing  considerations  at  work. 
St.  Ann  may  be  said  to  represent  this  spiritualization  of  the  ordi¬ 
nary  things  of  everyday  life.  It  is,  so  to  say,  an  “incarnational” 
view — God  became  like  to  us — and  is  characteristic  of  European 
pre-reformation  Christianity.  St.  Joseph  may  be  said  to  stand 
for  the  setting  apart  of  that  which  is  spiritual  and  eternal  from 
that  which  is  of  this  world  and  temporal — we  must  become  like 
to  God.  Such  an  attitude  is  characteristic  of  the  Christianity  of 
the  counter-reformation  and  since.  Both  views  are  good. 

Nothing,  then,  could  possibly  be  more  appropriate  to  a  patron 
of  housewives  than  the  Lesson  for  St.  Ann’s  Mass  (also  used  in 
the  Common  Mass  of  a  holy  woman)  from  the  Book  of  Wisdom: 
“Who  shall  find  a  valiant  woman?  Far  and  from  the  utter¬ 
most  coasts  is  the  price  of  her.’’  And  after  reading  it,  one  can¬ 
not  forbear  from  contrasting  the  ideal  woman  of  the  Scriptures 
with  the  popular  ideals  of  the  women  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  today.  They  may  be  summed  up  in  an  all- 
embracing  expression,  “labour-saving  devices’’.  “She  hath 
sought  wool  and  flax  and  has  wrought  .  .  .  She  hath 
put  out  her  hand  to  strong  things  .  .  .  She  hath  made  for  her- 
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self  clothing  of  tapestry  .  .  .  Her  children  rose  up  and  called  her 
blessed;  her  husband  praised  her."  It  is  not  decent  that  such  a 
point  be  laboured,  least  of  all  by  a  man.  But  the  Lesson  itself 
tells  her  reward — “she  shall  laugh  in  the  latter  day’’-,  it  is  an  un¬ 
forgettable  phrase. 

The  spiritual  application  of  the  same  idea  is  found  in  the 
Gospel  of  the  feast.  The  kingdom  of  Heaven  is  likened  to  vari¬ 
ous  things,  not  one  of  which  may  be  had  without  work:  by  dig¬ 
ging,  by  trading,  by  fishing.  So  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  may 
only  be  attained  by  working  for  it,  as  the  householder  has  to 
work  before  he  can  bring  forth  ‘‘out  of  his  treasure  new  things 
and  old”.  Amplification  of  this  is  found  in  the  Gospel  for  the 
seventh  Sunday  after  Pentecost  (July  15th)  which  contains  the 
famous  passage:  ‘‘By  their  fruits  you  shall  know  them.  Do  men 
gather  grapes  of  thorns  or  figs  of  thistles?  Even  so  every  good 
tree  bringeth  forth  good  fruit,  and  the  evil  tree  bringeth  forth 
evil  fruit.  A  good  tree  cannot  bring  forth  evil  fruit,  neither  can 
an  evil  tree  bring  forth  good  fruit.”  The  immediate  application  of 
this  text  is,  of  course,  to  a  religious  teacher  as  a  test  of  his  mis¬ 
sion.  What  are  the  results  of  his  teaching  as  seen  in  himself? 
Is  he  good  and  virtuous?  In  particular,  docs  he  exhibit  humility 
and  submit  himself  and  his  teaching  to  the  authority  of  the  Church 
which  alone  has  the  power  and  right  to  appoint  and  approve 
teachers  of  religion?  If  he  cannot  stand  this  test,  he  is  not  a 
true  prophet:  he  is  not  a  teacher  sent  from  God. 

But  the  principle  here  laid  down  by  our  Lord  applies  not 
only  to  teachers  and  preachers.  It  is,  in  a  measure,  as  true  of 
everyone  who  professes  and  calls  himself  a  Christian.  The  test 
lies  in  the  works  of  his  life.  It  is  not  only  the  frequency  with 
which  he  goes  to  week-day  Mass,  much  less  the  amount  that  he 
subscribes  to  the  parish  funds,  that  matters  to  God.  The  further 
question  is  whether  he  bears  the  fruit  of  good  works  and  of 
Christian  virtues,  whether  he  ‘‘bringeth  forth  from  his  treasure 
new  things  and  old”.  The  same  Gospel  goes  on:  ‘‘Not  everyone 
that  saith  to  me:  Lord,  Lord,  shall  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
Heaven:  but  he  that  doeth  the  will  of  my  Father  who  is  in 
Heaven,  he  shall  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  Heaven.” 
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So  our  works  must  be  good  works.  And  this  surely  involves 
that  our  work,  our  daily  bread-winning  job,  shall  be  good  work 
joyfully  done,  and  for  its  own  sake.  And  whatsoever  impedes 
our  doing  work  in  a  way  which  we  know  to  be  good,  whether 
such  an  impediment  be  an  interior  disposition  (such  as  laziness) 
or  an  exterior  coercion  (such  as  a  trade-union) ,  is  an  impediment 
to  our  leading  a  fully  Christian  life.  “.  .  .  let  him  labour,  working 
with  his  hands  the  thing  which  is  good  ...”  (Eph.  4,  28). 

But  without  God  our  works  are  as  nothing,  and  on  the 
sixth  Sunday  after  Pentecost  (July  8th)  we  have  a  reminder  of 
the  two  chief  sources  or  springs  of  the  spiritual  life.  The  Sacra¬ 
ment  of  Baptism  is  the  subject  of  the  Epistle;  while  in  the  Gospel 
is  the  record  of  a  miracle  which  the  Church  has  always  regarded 
as  a  symbol  of  the  holy  Eucharist. 

In  the  first  of  the  sacraments  in  point  of  time  we  have  our 
spiritual  birth:  we  are  raised  from  a  state  of  nature  to  a  state  of 
grace;  we  are  born  again  of  water  and  the  Holy  Ghost.  In  the 
sacrament  of  the  Eucharist  we  have  that  new  life  sustained  and 
developed.  The  Epistle  at  Mass  on  this  Sunday  tells  us  how  by 
being  baptized  into  Christ  we  are  baptized  into  His  death,  by 
which  death  we  live.  “We  are  buried  together  with  Him  by  bap¬ 
tism  unto  death;  that  as  Christ  is  risen  from  the  dead  by  the 
glory  of  the  Father,  so  we  also  may  walk  in  newness  of  life.” 

The  sacramental  act  of  baptizing  is  symbolical  of  washing, 
and  this  is  shown  in  the  washing  of  a  part  of  the  body  by  pouring 
water  on  it,  as  the  Church  does.  As  the  body  is  thus  washed 
with  water,  so  the  soul  is  washed  from  the  stain  of  original  sin 
and  enters  upon  the  new  life  of  innocence  and  holiness  for  which 
man  was  created.  The  Epistle  bids  us  to  ‘‘reckon  indeed  your¬ 
selves  dead  unto  sin,  but  living  unto  God  in  Christ  Jesus  our 
Lord”. 

Baptism  is  performed  once  for  all;  it  is  our  spiritual  birth. 
The  holy  Eucharist  is  our  daily  and  supersubstantial  bread:  we 
are  in  constant  need  of  it  to  meet  the  hunger  of  the  soul.  Hence 
in  the  miracle  of  the  multiplication  of  the  loaves,  which  is  recorded 
in  the  Gospel  for  this  Sunday,  the  Church  from  the  earliest  times 
has  seen  a  figure  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament.  In  the  catacombs  of 
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Rome  are  frescoes  representing  this  miracle,  which  the  faithful 
loved  to  have  before  their  eyes  when  they  were  assembled,  in 
peril  of  their  lives,  to  celebrate  the  holy  mysteries. 

We  are  again  reminded  of  Baptism  on  July  2,  when  we 
celebrate  the  Visitation  of  our  Lady  to  St.  Elizabeth.  At  one 
time  this  feast  was  combined  with  that  of  the  birthday  of  him 
who  is  always  distinguished  as  “the  Baptizer’'  or  Baptist.  The 
Preface  for  the  day  at  the  time  of  St.  Leo  contained  the  following 
passage:  “It  is  indeed  seemly  and  just,  proper  and  salutary,  to 
praise  God  upon  this  festal  day  whereon  was  born  the  blessed 
John  the  Baptizer,  who  was  sanctified  at  the  sound  of  Mary’s 
voice,  at  the  approach  of  the  Savior  of  mankind  .  .  The  Visi¬ 
tation  was  afterwards  changed  from  June  24th  and  put,  not 
upon  the  day  of  our  Lady’s  arrival  at  her  cousin’s  house  at  the 
end  of  March,  but  at  the  time  of  her  departure.  This  according 
to  the  Gospel  took  place  three  months  later  and  after  the  circum¬ 
cision  of  St.  John,  that  is,  the  day  following  the  octave-day  of 
his  birth.  The  reason  of  the  translation  was  that  the  primitive 
Church  allowed  no  saint's  office  to  be  celebrated  during  Lent. 
The  Visitation  was  first  solemnized  in  the  East;  it  was  introduced 
into  the  West  only  at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century. 

The  intention  of  the  popes  who  instituted  this  feast  separately 
was  to  obtain  peace  for  the  Church.  The  office  of  the  day  brings 
this  to  the  fore  in  the  Collect:  .  .  that  as  the  motherhood  of 

the  Blessed  Virgin  was  the  beginning  of  our  salvation,  so  the 
solemn  festival  of  her  visitation  may  obtain  for  us  an  increase  of 
peace”  And  the  following  words  from  a  hymn  in  the  Swedish 
breviary  bear  witness  to  the  same  thing 

Let  thy  Son  repair  the  rent  in  thy  tunic; 

Let  one  universal  Shepherd  guard  His  Spouse; 

Drive  from  thy  faithful  strife  and  schism: 

Grant  to  our  time  the  repose  of  a  tranquil  peace. 

In  1850  Pius  IX  raised  the  feast  of  the  Visitation  to  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  a  double  of  the  second  class,  in  gratitude  for  his  return 
to  Rome  from  Gaeta;  having  established  two  years  before  the 
feast  of  the  Precious  Blood  on  July  1st.,  to  celebrate  the  deliverance 
of  the  City  and  his  restoration  to  power. 
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The  Mother  of  Christ  has  a  second  great  feast  this  month, 
that  of  Our  Lady  of  Mount  Carmel  (July  16th)  which  was  pecu¬ 
liar  to  the  Carmelites  until  1576.  It  commemorates  the  favors 
granted  to  that  order  in  general  and  to  the  Englishman,  St.  Simon 
Stock,  in  particular,  when  on  that  date  in  the  year  1251  our 
Lady  appeared  to  him  and  revealed  the  habit  which  distinguishes 
the  Carmelite  friar. 

In  the  liturgy  for  this  day  the  Church  recalls  with  joy 
(Introit)  how  Mary,  whose  beauty  is  compared  with  the  love¬ 
liness  of  the  mountain  home  of  the  order  (Antiphons  for  the 
Benedictus  and  Magnificat,  exerts  in  the  height  of  Heaven  (Offer¬ 
tory)  her  powerful  protection  over  the  souls  who  honor  her  under 
this  title  (Collect) .  Being  the  mother  of  God  (Gradual  and 
Gospel),  she  is  queen  of  the  world  (Communion)  ;  and  for  all 
of  us  she  is  the  hope  of  life  and  of  virtue  (Epistle) .  So,  in  the 
Secret,  Communion  and  Postcommunion,  we  ask  that  through 
her  intercession  we  may  be  at  peace,  rejoice  in  unity,  be  free  from 
dangers  and  attain  to  salvation. 

Donald  Attwater,  T.  O.  S.  D. 

Capel-y-ffin,  Wales, 


“Besides  the  historical  Christ,  who  lived  on  earth 
thirty-three  years  and  then  ascended  into  heaven,  there 
is  a  mystical  Christ  who  extends  throughout  space  and 
time,  a  Christ  who  has  a  head,  a  soul  and  members, 
all  forming  but  one  and  the  same  spiritual  body.  And 
these  are  in  fact  not  two  different  Christs,  but  two 
aspects  of  the  same  Christ,  since  it  is  Jesus,  the  histor¬ 
ical  Jesus,  who  is  the  head  of  the  mystical  body  of 
which  we  are  the  members.” — Ad.  Tanquerey. 
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HEN  we  are  one  with  Christ  through  Baptism  and 
confirmed  with  the  sevenfold  power  of  the  Holy- 
Spirit,  what  is  there  still  wanting  in  us  for  a  faith¬ 
ful  Christ-life?  Through  the  regenerating  laver  of 
the  first  sacrament  we  were  washed  of  every  stain 
of  sin,  having  died  with  Christ,  and  were  clothed  in  the  garb  of 
everlasting  glory,  having  risen  with  Christ  (cf.  Rom.  6,  4-5); 
and  for  our  sojourn  in  this  present  life  we  were  equipped  with 
an  impenetrable  armor,  the  plenitude  of  divine  graces,  in  Con¬ 
firmation.  We  are  then  fully  initiated  into  the  spiritual  communion 
of  the  Church,  we  are  full-grown  members  of  the  mystical  body, 
we  live  the  life  of  Christ.  Do  we  really?  His  perfect  obedience 
and  surrender  to  the  heavenly  Father,  His  Passion,  His  Resur¬ 
rection,  His  Ascension,  these  foremost  acts  in  the  life  of  Christ — 
where  are  they  reproduced  in  our  Christian  life  so  that  we  become 
truly  conform  to  our  mystical  Head?  Our  best  Christian  efforts 
to  imitate  our  divine  model  would  remain  but  a  feeble  and  partial 
shadow  of  the  Christ-life,  were  it  not  for  the  unbounded  love 
God  poured  out  upon  His  Church,  in  a  manner  beyond  com¬ 
prehension,  in  the  mystery  of  the  Eucharist-  For  it  is  the  Sacra¬ 
ment  of  Sacraments  which  is  the  centre  of  our  mystical  life  in 
Christ,  as  it  ever  was  the  centre  of  the  liturgical  life  of  the  Church. 

The  mystery  of  the  Eucharist  is  present  to  us  under  a  two¬ 
fold  aspect,  as  the  sacrifice  of  the  Mass  and  as  the  food  of  life 
in  holy  Communion.  The  veil  of  the  mystery  is  not  removed, 
but  yet  the  actuality  of  it  is  so  tangible  that  our  reason,  aided  by 
faith,  finds  in  the  very  mystery  a  most  acceptable  evidence  of  the 
stupendous  realities  underlying  it.  This  evidence  we  shall  attempt 
to  illustrate  from  the  wider  viewpoint  of  the  whole  scheme  of 
Redemption  and  the  full  scope  of  the  mystical  life  of  the  Church, 
embracing  as  it  does  the  establishment  of  all  things  in  Christ  unto 
the  service  and  glorification  of  God. 

The  Eucharist  is  the  Sacrament  of  Christ’s  Passion.  It  is 
so  spoken  of  by  St.  Thomas  (Sumrna  III.  73,  3  ad  3)  :  and  St. 
Cyprian  (Ep.  63,  14)  had  already  called  the  Mass  “the  Sacra- 
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merit  of  the  Lord’s  Passion  and  of  our  Redemption”.  As  Dorn 
Odo  Casel  O.  S.  B.  has  shown  in  a  thorough  presentation  of  the 
Christian  tradition,  the  word  “Passion”  in  this  connection,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  ancient  Christian  sense,  denotes  the  work  of  Redemp¬ 
tion,  therefore  including  Christ’s  Resurrection  and  Ascension,  in 
fact  the  whole  economy  of  salvation  from  the  Incarnation  to  His 
Second  Coming/  Thus  the  Anamnesis  of  the  Mass,  which  in 
our  present  form  of  the  Roman  liturgy  expressly  mentions  the 
Passion  of  Christ,  His  Resurrection  and  glorious  Ascension  (first 
prayer  after  the  Consecration) ,  in  different  liturgies  variously 
enumerated  the  principal  acts  of  our  divine  Redeemer’s  life  lead¬ 
ing  up  to,  and  completing  in  glory,  the  sacrifice  of  the  Cross. 
The  mystery  of  the  eucharistic  Sacrifice  lies  in  this,  that  it  com¬ 
memorates  and  re-enacts  in  a  real,  though  mystical,  manner  Christ's 
historical  sacrifice  of  Himself  for  the  remission  of  the  sins  of  thiz 
world.  This  self-immolation  consisted  not  in  His  death  alone, 
but  in  His  whole  life  from  His  birth  to  His  triumphant  return 
to  the  right  hand  of  His  Heavenly  Father,  where  as  God-Man 
He  continues  to  act  as  our  advocate  and  mediator,  and  whence 
He  reigns  as  king  till  the  world’s  redemption  shall  have  been 
accomplished  at  the  end  of  time  (cf.  1  Cor.  15,  28). 

The  guarantee  for  the  reality  of  the  mystical  sacrifice  rests 
on  Christ’s  own  words:  “Do  this  for  a  commemoration  of  me.” 
St.  Paul,  recording  the  circumstances  in  which  this  marvellous 
command  was  uttered,  adds  the  telling  sentence:  “For  as  often 
as  you  eat  this  bread  and  drink  of  the  cup,  you  proclaim  the 
death  of  the  Lord,  until  he  come”  (1  Cor.  11,  26).  The  death, 
the  Passion  of  the  Lord,  this  mystical  shedding  of  His  blood 
“unto  remission  of  sins”  (Mt.  26,  28),  embraces  the  glory  of 
the  Resurrection  as  well.  For  “if  Christ  is  not  risen,  your  faith 
is  futile,  you  are  still  in  your  sins”  (1  Cor.  15,  17).  It  is  the 
mystery-nature  of  the  unbloody  sacrifice  of  the  New  Dispensation 
that  makes  possible  our  participation  in  the  work  of  redemption, 
our  having  direct  share  in  the  most  acceptable  and  perfect  sacrifice 
that  was  ever  offered  and  can  ever  be  offered  to  God.  “The  cup 

^  “Mysterlengedachtnls  der  Messliturgie  Im  Lichte  der  Tradition”,  Jahrb.  f. 
lilturglewissenschaft,  VI  (1926),  130. 
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of  blessing  which  we  bless,  is  it  not  fellowship  in  the  blood  of 
Christ?  The  bread  which  we  break,  is  it  not  fellowship  in  the 
body  of  Christ?”  (1  Cor.  10,  16).  All  that  Christ  did  to 
appease  His  Heavenly  Father  and  to  enable  man,  as  the  embodi¬ 
ment  of  all  creation,  to  render  Him  due  homage  unto  His  eternal 
glory — all  that  is  mystically  summed  up  and  re-enacted  in  the 
eucharistic  Sacrifice,  wherein  Christ  deigns  daily  to  offer  Himself 
in  union  with  us,  enabling  us  to  be  made  “partakers  of  His 
divinity,  who  has  deigned  to  become  partaker  of  our  humanity” 
(Blessing  of  the  water  at  the  Offertory) .  This  is  the  mystic  union 
of  which  St.  Thomas  speaks,  when  he  calls  the  Eucharist  “the 
Sacrament  of  Christ's  Passion  since  it  sanctifies  man  by  uniting 
him  with  Christ  who  suffered”  (III.  73,  3  ad  3). 

Familiarity  with  the  ideas  of  the  ancient  mystery  cults  would 
go  far  toward  removing  our  difficulty  in  grasping  the  realities 
inherent  in  these  sacred  mysteries.  The  eminent  investigator  of 
the  ancient  forms  of  worship,  Dom  Odo  Casel,  has  contributed 
very  illuminating  chapters  to  the  study  of  the  mystery  religions 
as  the  preparatory  school  unto  Christ.'  For,  in  apostolic  days, 
when  the  shimmer  of  dawn  had  already  broken  into  full  light 
of  day,  the  mystery  notions  were  the  best  seed-plot  for  the  rapid 
growth  of  Christian  truths;  and  the  Apostles,  particularly  St.  Paul, 
availed  themselves  of  current  ideas  to  implant  a  deeper  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  new  divine  mysteries.  How  cogent  were  the  analogies 
of  the  pagan  rites,  appears  most  clearly  in  connection  with  the 
Eucharist.  “The  way  of  mysteries,”  says  Dom  Casel,  “is  cultual 
action  as  participation  in  divine  acts:  the  aim  is  union  with  the  di¬ 
vinity,  participation  in  divine  life.”  The  purpose  of  ritual  “com¬ 
memoration”  or  re-enactment  of  any  divine  act  in  worship  is  there¬ 
fore  the  attaining  of  lasting  union  with  the  deity,  which  is  sal¬ 
vation.  What  the  pagan  devotees  nobly  aspired  to  and  never 
could  attain,  that  is  become  an  overawing  reality  in  the  religion 
of  Christ.  Union  with  God  in  Christ  and  the  Holy  Ghost  through 
Baptism  and  Confirmation  leads  up  to  participation  in  the  ful¬ 
ness  of  Christ's  life  in  the  mystery  of  the  Eucharist.  By  divine 

^  Ijiturgle  als  Mysterlenfeler,  Ecclesia  Orans  series,  v.  IX; 

Mysterlum,  in  “Gesammelte  Arbeiten  Laacher  MSnche”  (1926),  etc. 
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appointment  the  mysterious  actions  of  the  Last  Supper,  as  often 
as  they  are  renewed,  commemorate  and  carry  on  in  symbolical 
but  none  the  less  real,  re-presentation  the  historical’  sacrifice  of 
Christ.  And  we  who  perform  the  actions  have  a  direct  share  in 
the  divine  life,  in  the  mystical  actions  of  the  self-immolating  and 
glorified  God-Man.  Truly,  the  Mass  is  the  sacrifice  of  the  mys¬ 
tical  Christ,  of  Christ  and  His  Church,  of  Christ  and  all  the  faith¬ 
ful  offering  themselves  in  union  with  Him. 

On  our  participation  in  the  mystical  Presence  by  partaking 
of  the  spiritual  food  and  drink  we  shall  dwell  in  another  paper. 
Here  we  are  speaking  of  the  Sacrifice  as  an  offering  to  the  heavenly 
Father.  Christ’s  immolation  of  Himself,  culminating  in  His  bloody 
death  on  Calvary,  is  here  mystically  renewed  for  our  immediate 
benefit  at  the  moment  of  Consecration.  Christ  died  but  once  and 
the  fruits  of  His  historical  sacrifice  are  of  a  permanent  and  inex¬ 
haustible  value.  In  order  that  we  may  share  in  the  merits  of  His 
death  and  ourselves  become  a  pleasing  oblation  to  God  in  closest 
imitation  of  our  divine  model,  we  are  given  this  daily  occasion 
to  unite  with  Him  and  in  His  intimate  embrace  to  become  in  God’s 
sight  a  spotless  victim  on  the  mystical  altar  of  the  Cross  in  the 
Eucharist. 

Deep  and  penetrating,  yet  harmoniously  lucid  in  the  grand 
scheme  of  our  santification  and  redemption,  is  the  conclusion  which 
flows  from  the  meaning  of  the  Mass.  As  Christ’s  entire  and  ab¬ 
solute  surrender  of  Himself  to  the  will  of  His  Father  is  the 
essence  of  His  sacrifice,  so  we  have  an  adequate  share  in  the  mys¬ 
tical  commemoration  of  His  Passion  only  when  our  surrender  of 
ourselves  is  just  as  unreserved  and  complete.  The  self-immolation 
of  the  God-Man  ended  in  dath,  a  real  but  life-giving  death.  The 
eucharistic  Sacrifice,  though  complete  in  the  re-enactment  of  our 
Redeemer’s  death,  is  fully  realized  in  our  offering  only  when  wc 
have  died  with  Him  and  persevere  in  Him  by  a  perfect  Christ- 
life.  Then,  too,  does  our  death  to  sin  blossom  forth  in  a  glorious 
resurrection.  Then  shall  we  truly  participate  in  His  triumph  and 
glory — only  imperfectly  now,  but  in  the  fulness  of  heavenly  glory 
after  our  physical  dissolution. 
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One  more  pregnant  thought  occurs  to  us  here.  The  Mass, 
in  its  whole  purpose  as  an  offering  for  the  remission  of  sin  and 
as  a  ritual  and  worshipful  oblation  to  God,  is  the  immolation  of 
the  mystical  Christ,  of  Christ  together  with  the  members  united 
with  Him  through  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  As  an  oblation 
of  thanksgiving  and  praise  therefore,  it  becomes  extensively  more 
perfect  the  greater  the  number  of  the  members  in  the  mystical 
body,  and  intensively  more  acceptable  to  the  Heavenly  Father  the 
more  intimate  the  union  between  Christ  and  His  members,  who 
together  constitute  the  mystical  victim  of  the  Sacrifice.  Should 
this  consideration  not  move  us  to  become  ever  more  closely  united 
with  our  divine  Head  in  participating  in  Holy  Mass,  and  to  offer 
as  often  as  possible  the  eucharistic  Sacrifice  ‘‘for  remission  of  sins”, 
so  that  more  and  more  members  may  be  found  worthy  to  be  in¬ 
corporated  into  the  mystical  body  unto  ‘‘the  fulness  of  him  who 
is  wholly  fulfilled  in  all”  (Eph.  1,  23)  ?  In  this  sense  the  Eucha¬ 
rist  is  indeed  the  sacrament  of  fulfillment.  For  as  many  as  have 
been  made  one  with  Christ  and  sanctified  by  His  Spirit,  also  be¬ 
come  with  Him  ‘‘the  blessed,  the  approved,  the  ratified,  the  reason¬ 
able,  and  acceptable  oblation  to  God”  (Canon  of  the  Mass) ,  which 
is  the  Body  and  Blood  of  His  most  beloved  Son,  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ. 

Basil  Stegmann,  O.  S.  B. 

St.  John’s  Abbey. 
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HE  liturgical  movement  centers  around  the  holy 
Sacrifice  of  the, Mass,  for  the  holy  Eucharist  is  the 
towering  summit  toward  which  all  paths  trodden 
by  the  followers  of  the  liturgy  converge,  and  the 
ultimate  source  from  which  all  divine  blessings  flow. 
In  endeavoring  to  understand  the  sacred  liturgy,  we  turn,  after 
hearing  the  voice  of  the  Church  herself,  to  those  of  her  children 
who  are  most  depply  imbued  with  her  spirit,  and  whose  words 
she  commends  to  our  constant  meditation. 

Among  these  illustrious  sons  of  the  Church,  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas  stands  on  a  pinnacle  of  eminence.  He  is  not  only  a  saint 
and  a  Doctor  of  the  Church,  but  he  declares  that  he  acquired  his 
knowledge  of  the  deep  things  of  God  more  through  the  meditation 
of  Christ  crucified  than  through  study.  In  prescribing  the  study 
of  St.  Thomas  for  Catholic  institutions  of  learning,  the  Church 
designates  him  as  the  Angelic  Doctor,  because  in  matters  of  theo¬ 
logy  and  philosophy  his  profound  mind  rises  to  almost  angelic 
heights  of  knowledge,  and  she  terms  him  the  Universal  Doctor 
because  she  desires  all  her  children  to  imbibe  the  wisdom  of  his 
words. 

Theological  treatises  on  the  Mass  invariably  bear  witness  to 
their  authors’  close  study  of  St.  Thomas,  and  the  leaders  of  the 
liturgical  apostolate  have  been  zealous  in  availing  themselves  of 
his  scholarship  and  piety.  In  1920  the  Reverend  Joseph  Kramp, 
the  eminent  Jesuit  liturgiologist  of  Munich,  published  a  remark¬ 
able  study  of  St.  Thomas’  doctrine  on  the  Mass,  and  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  second  edition  of  this  purely  scientific  work  within  four 
years  is  evidence  of  the  wide  acclaim  with  which  it  was  received. 

Since  a  correct  understanding  of  the  Mass  is  the  necessary 
foundation  for  intelligent  assistance  at  it  according  to  the  mind 
of  the  Church,  it  will  be  highly  profitable  to  enter  into  the  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  Mass,  which  St.  Thomas  gives  in  the  Summa 

1  Die  Opferanschauungren  der  rSmischen  Messliturgie.  Second  edition  1924 
Ratlsbon.  Chapter  III,  pp.  168-237,  Is  devoted  to  the  exposition  of  St.  Thomas’ 
doctrine  on  the  Mass.  The  results  of  this  work  are  embodied  in  a  more  popular 
treatise  by  the  same  author  entitled  Opfer^edanke  und  Messliturgie.  Third  edition 
1923.  Ratisbon.  The  latter  is  available  in  an  English  edition  under  the  title  The 
Ijiturgical  Sacrifice  of  the  New  !Law.  St.  Louis  and  London  1926. 
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Theologica,  the  acknowledged  master- work  of  Catholic  theology, 
under  the  guidance  of  his  modern  liturgical  expositor.  Since  the 
Mass,  according  to  its  fundamental  character,  is  a  sacrifice,  the  first 
and  at  the  same  time  the  most  important  requisite  for  assisting 
at  Mass  in  the  right  manner  is  a  correct  understanding  of  what 
a  sacrifice  is,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  the  worshiper  should 
participate  in  it  according  to  the  intention  of  its  divine  Founder. 
Hence  our  present  preliminary  inquiry  will  establish  the  nature 
of  sacrifice  in  general.  Then  the  results  of  this  investigation  will 
be  applied  to  the  sacrifice  of  the  Mass  and  to  the  sacrifice  of  the 
Cross,  in  order  to  identify  each  of  them  as  a  true  sacrifice. 
Finally,  the  relation  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  Mass  to  that  of  the 
Cross  will  be  considered. 

1.  What  is  a  Sacrifice?  On  first  consideration  it  may  seem 
strange  that  St.  Thomas  nowhere  gives  a  complete  definition  of 
sacrifice.  The  absence  of  this  definition  is  accounted  for  partly 
by  the  analytical  method  according  to  which  he  deals  with  the 
subject  of  sacrifice.  He  studies  successively  the  elements  that  enter 
into  the  general  concept  of  sacrifice,  and  leaves  to  the  student’s  own 
diligence  the  task  of  combining  them  into  a  definition.  For  the 
rest  the  omission  of  a  general  definition  of  sacrifice  from  the  pages 
of  St.  Thomas  is  explained  by  the  elementary  character  of  this 
idea,  by  reason  of  which  it  was  generally  known  to  those  for 
whom  St.  Thomas  wrote.  It  is  only  in  more  recent  times  that 
the  concept  of  sacrifice  and  other  elementary  ideas  of  liturgical 
worship  became  obscured  and  were  sometimes  lost  from  view. 

St.  Thomas  employs  the  term  sacrifice  in  a  threefold  sense. 
In  its  most  general  acceptation  it  designates  all  acts  of  the  virtue 
of  religion,  both  internal  and  external,  elicited  and  commanded 
acts.  In  this  sense  St.  Augustine  says  that  every  act  we  perform 
in  order  to  abtain  union  with  God  is  a  sacrifice.  In  this  meaning 
sacrifice  includes  prayer,  penance,  almsgiving,  and  every  act  done 
with  the  good  intention  of  serving  God.  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  sacrifice  has  long  ceased  to  be  understood  in  this  sense. 

In  a  more  limited  application  the  term  sacrifice,  according  to 
the  usage  of  St.  Thomas,  denotes  those  external  acts  by  which 
any  object  is  offered  to  God  from  the  motive  of  religion.  These 
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acts  may  be  described  as  acts  of  oblation,  and  the  objects  offered 
to  God  through  them  are  properly  votive  offerings.  Thus  dona¬ 
tions  to  the  Church,  votive  candles,  and  vigil  lights  would  be 
sacrifices.  This  use  of  the  term  sacrifice  has  long  been  obsolete. 

In  the  strict  sense,  the  act  of  sacrifice  is  the  offering  of  a 
gift,  which  is  consecrated  to  God  by  being  sanctified  through 
physical  change,  symbolizing  the  sacrificer’s  oblation  and  consecra¬ 
tion  of  himself  to  God.  The  basic  idea  in  the  definition  of  sacri¬ 
fice  is  the  offering  of  a  gift  to  God  in  order  to  honor  Him.  This 
outward  act  expresses  the  sacrificer’s  will  to  put  himself  entirely 
into  the  service  of  God,  not  through  the  medium  of  words,  but 
in  the  language  of  symbolic  action.  Sacrifice  differs  from  a  votive 
offering.  The  latter  offers  a  gift  to  God  in  its  natural  state,  and 
the  gift  so  offered  does  not,  according  to  the  intention  of  the 
giver,  signify  the  offering  of  himself  to  God.  In  sacrifice  it  is 
not  only  the  gift  that  is  presented  to  God,  but  through  this  out¬ 
ward  sign  the  sacrificer  gives  himself  entirely  into  the  possession 
and  the  service  of  God.  Henceforth,  he  no  longer  lives  for  him¬ 
self,  but  for  God;  he  no  longer  seeks  his  own  will,  but  the  will 
of  God;  he  belongs  no  more  to  himself,  but  only  to  God.  In 
order  that  the  sacrificial  gift  may  be  worthy  of  God  and  actually 
accepted  by  Him,  it  is  not  left  in  its  natural  state,  but  sanctified 
by  means  of  a  physical  change  of  such  a  nature  as  to  make  the 
gift  itself  holy.  In  all  sacrifices  that  are  divinely  instituted,  God 
Himself  has  provided  this  hallowing  change  of  the  sacrificial  gift. 
In  the  sacrifices  of  the  Mosaic  Law  the  gift  offered  to  God  became 
sacred  by  the  fact  that  it  was  placed  on  the  altar  and  there  dis¬ 
posed  of  according  to  the  prescriptions  of  the  ritual,  which  varied 
for  different  sacrifices.  In  the  Mass  the  sacrificial  gifts  of  bread 
and  wine  are  sanctified  by  being  substantially  changed  into  the 
true  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  who  is  holiness  itself.  In  this 
state  they  are  a  sacrificial  gift  that  is  truly  worthy  of  acceptance 
by  God.  The  sacrificer  seeks  the  sanctification  of  the  sacrificial 
gift  for  the  further  reason  that  it  stands  for  him,  because  he  in¬ 
tends  also  to  offer  himself  through  the  gift.  Knowing  the  imper¬ 
fection  and  the  frailty  of  his  own  nature,  the  moral  stigma  of 
original  sin  that  disfigures  him,  and  the  guilt  of  personal  sin  by 
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which  he  has  made  himself  the  enemy  of  God,  he  realizes  that 
in  offering  himself  to  God  he  comes  like  a  traitorous  begger  to 
his  sovereign,  asking  to  be  accepted  as  a  prince  of  the  realm. 
What  can  he  do  to  make  himself  acceptable?  He  offers  his  best 
gift,  throws  himself  upon  the  mercy  of  God,  and  prays:  “A  con¬ 
trite  and  humbled  heart,  O  God,  thou  wilt  not  despise.” 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  St.  Thomas’  exposition  of  the 
nature  of  sacrifice,  the  idea  of  deprivation,  of  the  surrender  of  a 
valuable  good,  of  giving  up  an  object  of  value  for  the  sake  of 
God,  does  not  enter  into  any  sense  of  the  term  sacrifice.  St. 
Thomas  does  not  speak  of  sacrifice  as  an  act  by  which  we  acknow¬ 
ledge  God’s  power  over  life  and  death,  nor  does  he  consider  it 
as  a  destructive  act,  whose  symbolic  meaning  lies  in  the  death, 
dissolution,  or  abasement  of  the  sacrificial  object.  These  views 
on  ^the  nature  of  sacrifice,  unknown  in  earlier  days,  were  born 
of  the  Catholic  reaction  against  the  so-called  Reformation.  It 
goes  without  saying  that  we  acknowledge  God’s  sovereign  power, 
and  that  the  sinner  deserves  death  for  his  offence,  but  this  is  not 
the  essential  meaning  of  the  physical  change  which  an  object  of¬ 
fered  to  God  undergoes  when  it  is  sacrificed.  How  could  we  honor 
God  merely  by  destroying  one  of  His  creatures?  How  could  our 
Blessed  Lady  participate  in  the  principal  act  of  divine  worship 
if  its  essential  significance  lies  in  the  symbolic  acknowledgment 
of  the  guilt  of  sin?  The  holocaust,  the  principal  sacrifice  of  the 
Mosaic  Law,  has  no  connection  whatever  with  God’s  dominion 
over  life  and  death,  nor  with  expiation  as  such.  The  primary 
and  essential  symbolism  of  sacrifice  is  to  honor  God  as  our  First 
Cause  and  our  Last  End  by  presenting  ourselves  to  him  under 
the  guise  of  a  visible  gift,  in  order  that  we  may  be  changed  and 
sanctified  by  Him  like  the  gift  we  offer,  and  that  through  this 
hallowed  union  with  God  our  living  substance  may  be  a  reflection 
of  His  glory  and  all  our  actions  an  unceasing  tribute  of  praise. 
Expiatory  sacrifice  is  contingent  upon  sin,  but  its  primary  sig¬ 
nificance,  like  that  of  the  sacrifice  of  adoration,  thanksgiving,  and 
petition,  is  the  striving  for  union  with  God.  This  will  appear 
more  clfearly  if  we  consider  St.  Thomas’  doctrine  on  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  sacrifice. 
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2.  What  is  the  Purpose  of  Sacrificed  St.  Thomas  determines 
the  purpose  of  sacrifice  by  the  purpose  of  the  virtue  of  religion, 
of  which  sacrifice  is  the  principal  external  act.  He  lays  down  the 
principle  that  by  the  virtue  of  religion  "we  must  be  bound  to 
God,  as  to  our  unfailing  principle.  To  Him  also,  as  to  our  last 
end,  our  choice  must  be  unceasingly  directed”  by  the  same  virtue 
(S.  Th.  II-II,  81,  1).  Then  he  proceeds  to  apply  this  principle 
to  sacrifice  as  an  act  of  religion,  "The  soul  offers  itself  to  God 
for  a  sacrifice,  as  to  the  principle  by  which  it  was  created,  and 
the  end  in  which  it  attains  happiness”  (S.  Th.  ITII,  85,  2) .  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  mind  of  St.  Thomas,  therefore,  the  act  of  sacrifice 
puts  us  into  the  right  relation  with  God  as  our  Creator  and  our 
last  end. 

We  direct  ourselves  toward  God  as  our  Creator  when  we 
acknowledge  Him  as  such  with  our  mind  and  then  put  this 
attitude  into  practice  by  subjecting  ourselves  to  Him  through  a 
life  of  Christian  virtue.  The  acknowledgment  of  God  as  our 
Creator  becomes  an  act  of  sacrifice  when  it  is  outwardly  expressed 
through  the  offering  of  a  gift,  as  previously  described. 

By  subjecting  itself  to  God  the  soul  attains  its  own  per¬ 
fection,  just  as  the  body  attains  its  perfect  state  when  it  is  vital¬ 
ized  by  the  soul,  and  as  the  air — according  to  the  medieval  con¬ 
ception — becomes  a  medium  of  vision  when  it  is  illuminated  by 
the  sun.  "We  do  not  reverence  and  honor  God  for  His  own  sake, 
since  He  is  replete  with  glory,  to  which  no  creature  can  add;  but 
we  do  so  for  our  own  sake,  because  by  reverencing  and  honoring 
God,  our  soul  is  subjected  to  Him.  Its  perfection  consists  in  this 
subjection,  for  every  object  is  made  perfect  by  being  subject  to 
its  own  superior”  (5.  Th.  II-II,  81,  7),  Thus  it  appears  that  ex¬ 
ternal  acts  of  religion  are  necessary  to  us — and  chief  among  them 
sacrifice — in  order  that  they  may  stir  up  and  vitalize  the  internal 
acts  of  religion,  as  the  sunlight,  coming  from  without,  permeates 
the  ether  and  so  perfects  it  as  a  medium  of  vision. 

Through  the  act  of  sacrifice  we  are  furthermore  united  with 
God.  This  effect  is  produced  in  three  progressive  stages.  "Man 
needs  sacrifices  for  three  purposes.  First,  for  the  remission  of  sin, 
by  which  he  is  averted  from  God.  .  .  .  Second,  that  he  may  be 
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preserved  in  the  state  of  grace,  always  remaining  attached  to  God. 
In  this  his  peace  and  salvation  consist.  .  .  .  Third,  in  order  that 
his  spirit  may  be  perfectly  united  with  God.  This  will  take  place 
in  the  highest  degree  in  the  glory  of  heaven”  (S.  Th.  Ill,  22,  2). 

In  the  following  article  of  the  Summa  St.  Thomas  explains 
the  manner  in  which  sacrifice  obtains  the  remission  of  sin.  Speak¬ 
ing  of  the  priesthood  of  Christ  he  declares  that  the  sacrifice  of 
the  Cross  remitted  the  guilt  of  sin  by  meriting  God’s  grace  for  us, 
and  that  it  remitted  the  punishment  of  sin  by  vicarious  satisfaction. 
According  to  the  teaching  of  the  Church  the  sacrifice  of  the  Mass 
produces  the  remission  of  sin  by  obtaining  from  God  the  grace 
of  repentance,  which  becomes  effective  only  if  the  sinner  co-operates 
with  it.  The  forgiveness  of  sin  it  attained  through  the  Mass  only 
in  this  manner,  and  hence  the  Mass  is  not  a  substitute  for  the 
sacrament  of  Penance. 

The  preservation  of  the  soul  in  the  state  of  grace  is  the 
second  stage  of  union  with  God  obtained  through  sacrifice.  When 
the  right  ethical  direction  of  human  life  has  been  established  by 
the  sinner’s  return  to  God,  and  after  his  soul  has  been  made 
holy  through  sanctifying  grace,  he  still  needs  the  constant  help 
of  God,  lest  he  deviate  from  the  path  of  virtue.  His  true  peace 
and  spiritual  welfare  demand  that  he  remain  constantly  attached 
to  God  by  performing  all  his  works  for  the  attainment  of  his 
last  end. 

The  third  and  culminating  stage  of  union  with  God  is  char¬ 
acterized  by  St.  Thomas  as  “perfect  union”.  Since  he  expounds 
the  purposes  of  sacrifice  with  reference  to  the  sacrifice  of  Christ, 
he  docs  not  enlarge  on  the  nature  of  this  union  in  general,  but 
mentions  only  the  beatific  vision  as  its  attainment  in  the  Chris¬ 
tian  order  of  salvation. 

According  to  the  doctrine  of  St.  Thomas,  therefore,  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  sacrifice  is  to  honor  God  by  the  special  homage  due  to 
Him  as  our  Creator,  and  it  is  one  of  the  principal  means  by  which 
we  direct  all  our  actions  toward  the  single  aim  of  attaining  com¬ 
plete  and  permanent  union  with  God  as  our  last  end. 

Leo  F.  Miller. 


Columbus,  Ohio. 


JOHN  OF  MONTECORVINO  AND  THE  LITURGY 

ATHOLIC  missionaries  who  labor  for  the  conver¬ 
sion  of  poor  pagan  souls  in  foreign  lands  are  for  the 
most  part  happy  if  they  can  carry  out  the  Church's 
beautiful  liturgy  in  a  simple  and  quiet  way.  Not 
infrequently  circumstances  compel  them  to  forego 
entirely  the  solemnization  of  the  liturgy.  It  appears  to  be  a  part 
of  their  sacrifice.  In  the  history  of  the  Church,  however,  there 
is  even  a  missionary  who  distinguished  himself  by  his  enthusiastic 
love  for  the  liturgy.  That  missioner  was  Fr.  John  of  Monte- 
corvino,  O.  F.  M.,  the  first  Catholic  missionary  to  China  proper 
and  first  archbishop  of  Peking. 

Montecorvino  has  been  styled  “one  of  the  most  attractive 
figures  in  mission  history’’;  and  one  of  the  main  reasons  for  this 
attractiveness  is  undoubtedly  the  ingenuity  with  which  this  mis¬ 
sionary  found  ways  and  means  of  giving  the  liturgy  a  very  pro¬ 
minent  place  in  his  missionary  labors.  Dr.  Lemmens,  O.  F.  M., 
says  of  him:  “High  enthusiasm  for  the  liturgy  and  church  song 
is  an  oft  recurring  mark  of  our  missionary.’’  ^  The  several  instan¬ 
ces  in  which  he  manifested  his  ardent  love  for  the  liturgy  we  shall 
briefly  narrate  in  the  following  paragraphs. 

As  the  first  Europeans  to  come  to  China  by  the  sea-route 
around  India,  Montecorvino  and  his  companion,  the  Italian 
merchant  Lucalongo,  arrived  in  China  in  1293.  Montecorvino 
was  bound  for  the  court  of  the  Great  Khan  at  Cambaluc,  the 
present  Peking.  But  first  he  went  to  Tenduk,  which  comprised 
the  present  Chinese  provinces  of  Shansi,  Shensi  and  Kansu,  and 
was  ruled  by  King  George,  a  vassal  of  the  Great  Khan.  This 
king,  who  according  to  Marco  Polo  was  the  fourth  successor  of 
Prester  John,  was  a  Nestorian;  and  so  were  many  of  his  subjects. 
Montecorvino  soon  regained  him  and  many  of  his  people  for  the 
Catholic  Church:  and  immediately  the  missioner’s  Ibve  of  the 
liturgy  came  to  the  fore. 

As  Montecorvino  himself  tells  us  in  a  letter  written  from 


^  Lemmens,  O.  F.  M.,  Dr.  Leonard  ;  Die  Heideiunissionen  des  SpStmlttelalters 
(MUnster  in  Westf.,  1919),  p.  67.  Pages  66-75  contain  a  sketch  of  Montecorvino’s  life. 
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Peking  in  1305,  he  conferred  minor  orders  on  the  king,  who 
“ministered  to  me  in  sacred  vestments  when  I  celebrated  .  .  .  . 
and  he  constructed  to  our  God  a  beautiful  church  of  truly  royal 
magnificence  in  honor  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  in  memory  of  the 
Lord  Pope,  and  called  it  in  my  name  the  Roman  Church.  This 
King  George  died  six  years  ago,  a  true  Christian.”  * 

Towards  the  end  of  the  same  letter,  after  stating  that  he 
had  learned  “to  read  and  write  well  the  Tartar  language,  which 
is  the  common  language  of  all  the  Tartars”,  he  adds  the  fol¬ 
lowing  significant  remark:  “I  made  arrangements  with  the  King 
George,  of  whom  I  have  already  spoken,  if  he  had  lived,  to  trans¬ 
late  the  whole  Latin  Ofiice,  so  that  it  might  be  chanted  throughout 
his  kingdom.  During  his  lifetime,  I  celebrated  Mass  in  his  church 
according  to  the  Latin  rite,  but  in  that  language,  both  the  words 
of  the  Canon  and  what  precedes  it.” 

But  Montecorvino  could  not  tarry  long  in  Tenduk;  and 
after  a  twenty-day  journey  he  arrived  in  Peking,  1294.  Some 
years  later  (1298)  King  George  died;  and,  sad  to  say,  his  broth¬ 
ers  seduced  Montecorvino’s  converts  back  into  the  Nestorian 
heresy. 

At  Peking  Montecorvino  was  graciously  received  as  Papal 
Legate  by  the  Great  Khan  Timur,  also  called  Chingtsong  (1294- 
1306).  And  immediately  the  missionary  set  himself  to  the  task 
of  introducing  the  Catholic  Faith  into  the  realm.  Strangely 
enough  he  found  here  a  good  number  of  Greek-Catholics.  They 
were  Alani,  members  of  a  tribe  of  western  Asia,  which  had  been 
subjugated  by  Jenghiz  and  which  had  followed  the  roaming 
Mongols  to  China.  Many  of  these  Montecorvino  regained  for  the 
Catholic  Church;  and  they  formed  the  nucleus  of  his  Christian 
community,  to  which  converts  from  paganism  were  continually 
added. 

But  before  Montecorvino  could  win  these  converts  from 
paganism,  he  had  to  overcome  a  great  obstacle,  which  consisted 
in  the  stubborn  opposition  and  black  intrigues  of  the  Nestorians 
who  were  at  the  capital.  With  might  and  main  they  resisted 

1  English  translation  of  Montecorvino’s  First  Letter  (1305)  in  Franciscans  in 
China,  Vol.  V  (Shanghai,  1926-1927),  pp.  90-92. 
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and  calumniated  him  for  five  years,  so  that,  as  he  himself  says, 
“I  was  often  on  trial  and  in  danger  of  death.  Finally,  God  so 
disposing,  through  the  confession  of  some,  the  emperor  took  cog¬ 
nizance  of  my  innocence  and  the  malice  of  those  who  had  envied 
me,  and  he  sent  them  into  exile  with  their  wives  and  children.” 

The  first  thing  which  the  zealous  missionary  now  wished 
to  do  was  to  build  a  church.  But  even  then,  as  we  learn  from 
Friar  John  of  Cora,  O.  P.",  who  himself  visited  Peking  some 
years  later, ^  and  from  the  medieval  historian  Friar  John  of  Winter¬ 
thur,  O.  F.  M.,^’  the  Nestorians  continued  to  persecute  Monte- 
corvino  in  secret:  among  other  things,  while  he  was  building 
his  church,  they  would  come  during  the  night  and  destroy  the 
work  of  the  preceding  day.  Still  the  persevering  missionary 
writes  in  his  first  letter,  that  in  1299  he  was  able  to  complete 
“one  church  in  the  city  of  Cambaluc,  where  the  principal  resi¬ 
dence  of  the  emperor  is  ...  ;  there  also  I  built  a  campanile  in 
which  I  hung  three  bells.” 

Above  all,  however,  it  was  in  the  unique  story  which  he 
goes  on  to  relate,  that  his  inventive  love  of  the  liturgy  found 
expression.  “At  various  times,”  he  says,  “I  also  bought  forty 
boys,  the  sons  of  pagan  parents,  between  the  ages  of  seven  and 
eleven  years;  these  up  to  that  time  knew  no  false  doctrine.  I  bap¬ 
tized  them  and  taught  them  Latin  and  our  rite:  and  I  wrote  for 
them  thirty  psalters  with  the  hymns  and  two  breviaries.  Of 
these,  eleven  boys  already  know  our  Office;  and  they  observe  the 
offices  of  the  choir  as  in  a  convent,  whether  I  am  present  or  not. 
Many  of  them  write  psalters  and  other  opportune  things.  The 
Lord  Emperor  delights  in  their  chanting.  I  ring  the  bells  at  all 
hours,  and  say  the  Office  with  the  aid  of  infants  and  sucklings. 
But  we  chant  according  to  the  custom  of  the  country,  because 
we  have  no  Office  with  notes.”  The  Latin  phrase  used  in  the 
original  letter  for  ‘‘according  to  the  custom  of  the  country”  is 


^  Cora,  O.  P.,  Pr.  John  of:  Lilvre  de  I’estat  du  grant  Caan  (1328),  cited  by 
Lemmens,  op.  cit.,  pp.  68  &  64. 

®  Winterthur,  O.  P.  M.,  Pr.  John  of:  Chronlk  (1340),  cited  by  Lemmens,  op. 
cit.,  pp.  68,  64  &  X.  Winterthur’s  chronicle  contains  an  excerpt  from  a  letter  by  a 
Chinese  missionary,  very  probably  Pr.  Arnold  of  Cologne,  O.  P.  M.,  who  joined 
Montecovlno  in  1303. 
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“secundum  usum”,  which  Dr.  Lemmens,  O.  F.  M.,  translates 
differently,  interpreting  it  as  meaning  “by  ear’’. 

Later  on  in  the  same  letter  the  missioner  begs  for  liturgical 
books  with  notes:  I  beg  the  Minister  General  of  our  Order  for 
an  Antiphonary,  the  Lives  of  the  Saints,  a  Gradual  and  a  Psalter 
with  notes  for  a  model,  because  I  have  with  me  only  a  portable 
Breviary  with  short  lessons  and  a  small  Missal.  If  I  had  a 
model,  the  boys  whom  I  mentioned  before,  would  be  able  to 
copy  it.’’ 

Montecorvino  also  translated  the  Psalter  into  the  Tartar 
language.  He  writes  in  his  first  letter:  “I  have  already  translated 
into  that  language  (the  Tartar  language)  the  whole  of  the  New 
Testament  and  the  Psalter,  which  I  have  had  written  in  their 
very  beautiful  characters..  I  read,  write  and  preach  publicly  the 
law  of  Christ.’’ 

But  someone  might  interpose:  “This  is  all  good  enough  in 
itself.  But  did  this  enthusiastic  lover  of  the  liturgy  gain  any 
converts?’’  Indeed  he  did.  In  his  letter  of  1305,  Montecorvino 
reports  simply  and  humbly:  “  I  have  also  baptized  there  (in  the 
church  built  at  Cambaluc)  up  to  date,  I  think,  about  six  thousand 
persons.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  calumnies  mentioned  above 
(of  the  Nestorians),  I  should  have  baptized  over  thirty  thousand; 
I  still  baptize  frequently.’’  The  Dominican,  John  of  Cora,  who 
visited  Peking  in  1328,  even  ventured  the  opinion  that  the  Fran¬ 
ciscan  friars  would  have  converted  the  whole  empire,  if  the  in¬ 
fluential  Nestorians  had  not  hindered  it.^ 

At  the  end  of  his  first  letter  Montecorvino  says:  “At  pre¬ 
sent  I  am  engaged  in  building  a  second  church  in  order  to  divide 
these  boys  (the  choir  boys)  in  more  places.  I  am  already  old 
and  gray,  more  from  my  labors  and  hardships  than  from  age, 
for  I  am  only  fifty-eight  years  old.’’ 

Montecorvino  wrote  his  first  letter  on  January  8,  1305. 
A  year  later,  on  February  13,  1306,  he  wrote  a  second  letter.”  In 
this  letter  he  gives  us  more  particulars  about  his  second  church  and 

1  Lemmens,  op.  cit.,  pp.  68  &  69. 

*  English  translation  of  Montecorvino’s  Second  Letter  (1306)  in  Franciscans 
In  China,  Vol.  V,  pp.  i32  &  133. 
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his  choir  boys.  Some  of  the  latter,  he  remarks,  have  died.  Of 
the  second  church  he  writes:  “In  the  year  of  our  Lord  1305,  I 
started  a  new  place  near  the  palace  of  the  Great  Khan,  there  be¬ 
ing  only  a  road  between  the  court  and  our  establishment.  It  is 
about  a  stone’s  throw  from  here  to  the  door  of  the  palace.” 
Winterthur  adds  that  the  Great  Khan  would  frequently  summon 
the  missionary  with  four  or  six  of  his  boys  to  the  palace  that 
they  might  console  him  with  their  singing.^ 

“Peter  de  Lucalongo,  an  excellent  Christian  and  a  great 
merchant  who  travelled  with  me  from  Tauris,”  so  we  read  farther 
on  in  Montecorvino’s  second  letter,  “bought  the  land  for  this 
place  (the  site  for  the  second  church),  and,  being  moved  by  the 
love  of  God,  gave  it  to  me.  With  the  help  of  God’s  grace,  I  do 
not  think  that  any  other  place  in  the  whole  empire  of  Cathay 
(China)  could  be  better  situated,  or  more  suited  for  the  building 
of  a  Catholic  church.  I  received  the  place  in  the  beginning  of 
August  (1305),  and  with  the  help  of  benefactors,  it  was  finished 
for  the  feast  of  St.  Francis;  a  wall  was  built  around  it,  and  it 
has  some  simple  workshops  and  an  oratory  that  can  hold  two 
hundred  persons.  Winter  being  at  hand  I  could  not  complete 
the  church,  but  I  have  the  lumber  collected  under  cover;  and 
through  the  mercy  of  God,  I  hope  to  finish  it  during  the  summer. 
It  certainly  surprises  those  who  come  from  the  city  and  other 
places  where  no  rumors  concerning  this  affair  have  penetrated,  to 
see  the  place  newly  built  up  and  the  red  cross  standing  above  all. 

“We,  in  our  oratory,  chant  the  Office  solemnly  according  to 
the  custom  of  the  country  (or:  by  ear,  according  to  Dr.  Lemmens)  , 
for  we  have  no  notes.  The  Great  Khan  can  hear  our  voices  in 
his  rooms,  and  this  wonderful  fact  has  been  spread  far  and  wide 
among  the  people.  It  will  have  abundant  fruit,  if  the  divine 
clemency  so  disposes  and  ordains. 

“From  our  first  place  and  church  to  the  second  one  which 
I  built  later,  it  is  about  two  miles.  They  are  in  the  heart  of  the 
city  which  is  very  large.  I  have  divided  the  boys  and  placed  a 
part  of  them  in  the  first  church  and  a  part  in  the  second,  and 

1  Lemmens,  op.  clt.,  p.  70. 
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there  they  chant  the  Office  by  themselves.  I,  being  the  chaplain, 
celebrate  in  the  two  churches  during  alternate  weeks,  for  the  boys 
are  not  priests.” 

There  is  one  other  interesting  remark  which  Montecorvino 
makes  in  this  letter  in  reference  to  his  churches.  He  writes:  “I  had 
made  six  pictures  taken  from  the  Old  and  New  Testament  for 
the  instruction  of  the  ignorant;  and  upon  them  are  carved  Latin, 
Tartar  and  Persian  characters,  so  that  men  of  all  tongues  may 
be  able  to  read  them.” 

Very  great  indeed  must  have  been  this  pioneer  missionary’s 
zeal  for  the  house  and  service  of  the  Lord.  This  becomes  all  the 
more  apparent,  when  we  bear  in  mind  that  for  a  long  time  he 
labored  alone  and  unaided  in  a  strange  and  distant  land.  For 
eleven  years,  he  himself  says,  he  had  to  be  without  the  Sacrament 
of  Confession.  It  was  not  until'  1303  that  he  received  help  in 
the  person  of  a  German  confrere.  Friar  Arnold  of  Cologne. 

Montecorvino’s  letters,  however,  aroused  a  lively  interest  for 
his  mission  in  Europe.  In  1307  Pope  Clement  V  established 
the  metropolitan  see  of  Cambaluc  (Peking) ,  and  named  Monte¬ 
corvino  its  first  archbishop  and  “Patriarch  of  the  entire  Orient”. 
At  the  same  time  he  consecrated  seven  Franciscan  bishops,  who 
in  turn  were  to  consecrate  Montecorvino  and  help  him  in  his 
apostolic  labors.  Three  of  these  missionary  bishops  together  with 
other  missionary  friars  reached  China:  and  two  of  the  bishops 
conferred  episcopal  consecration  on  Montecorvino  in  1308. 

The  good  work  continued.  And  surely  the  new  archbishop 
carried  out  the  Church’s  liturgy  with  his  wonted  zeal.  Now 
that  he  was  a  prelate  of  the  Church,  he  could  do  so  with  even 
greater  solemnity.  At  the  advanced  age  of  82  years,  he  died  a 
holy  death  in  the  year  1328.  The  present  year  is,  therefore,  the 
six  hundreth  anniversary  of  Montecorvino’s  death.  And  we  offer 
the  present  little  sketch  as  a  tribute  to  his  memory. 

Fr.  John  of  Cora,  O.  P.,  reports  that  a  large  number  of 
Christians  and  pagans  attended  the  venerable  archbishop’s  funeral. 
The  pagans  even  tore  their  garments  as  a  sign  of  their  sorrow. 
With  reverence  and  devotion  Christians  and  pagans  treasured 
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relics  of  the  deceased,  and  piously  visited  his  tomb/  And 
down  the  centuries  this  veneration  of  China’s  first  missionary 
as  a  saintly  priest  and  apostle  has  continued  at  Peking.  In  recent 
years  steps  have  been  taken  to  introduce  the  process  of  his  beati¬ 
fication  at  Rome.  The  National  Council  of  the  Bishops  in  China 
in  1924  requested  the  Holy  See  for  his  beatification.  And  in 
1925,  we  were  advised,  Msgr.' Jarlin,  Vicar  Apostolic  of  Peking, 
inaugurated  the  gathering  of  information  regarding  the  venera¬ 
tion  of  Fr.  John  of  Montecorvino.  May  the  holy  Mother  Church 
soon  be  able  to  grant  the  honor  of  her  altars  to  this  great  mis¬ 
sionary  lover  of  her  sacred  liturgy! 

Marian  Habig,  O.  F.  M. 

St.  Joseph’s  Seminary,  Teutopolis,  III. 


1  Ibid.,  p.  75. 


‘"The  real  danger  of  the  Church  is  that  of  becom¬ 
ing  a  mere  agglomeration  of  small  centers  and  of  in¬ 
dependent  individuals;  that  of  losing  the  UNANIMITY 
OF  ITS  PRAYER,  the  charity  of  its  interior  life,  the  unity 
of  its  aims,  of  its  worship,  of  its  liturgy,  of  its  art; 
in  a  word,  that  of  losing  its  catholicity . 

The  best  way  to  emphasize  the  social  power  of 
the  Church  is  still  that  of  developing  the  liturgical  ser¬ 
vices  in  our  parishes  to  their  maximum  frequency  and 
beauty;  primarily  because  the  characteristic  life  of  the 
Church  finds  its  best  expression  in  the  public  prayer, 
and  then  also  because  the  parish  is  truly  the  cell  of  the 
Catholic  social  organism,” — H.  TiSSIER. 
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“That  Christ  be  formed  in  all’’  —  Pius  X 


With  Our  A  good  friend  of  ours  wrote  to  us  recently  and  in- 
Readers  cidentally  quoted  from  the  Transition  of  Will 
Durant,  famous  as  the  author  of  The  Story  of 
Philosophy,  which,  by  the  way,  is  very  properly  named.  We  had 
not  seen  the  quotation  our  friend  sent  us,  and  think  it  interesting 
enough  to  repeat  here  for  those  of  our  readers  who  have  likewise 
not  seen  it.  “I  was  happy  in  those  days,  when  it  fell  my  turn 
to  serve  him  as  acolyte  at  Mass.  He  was  so  genuine  and  com¬ 
plete:  a  man  of  mind,  and  yet  obviously  aflame  with  feeling:  a 
man  of  spacious  knowledge  and  yet  of  the  most  intense  devotion. 
He  did  not  hurry  through  the  Mass  like  so  many  priests,  who 
seem  to  be  thinking  of  their  postponed  breakfasts  when  they  are 
changing  bread  into  the  body  of  God;  he  gave  us  every  word 
distinctly  so  that  the  sonorous  Latin  became  a  stately  chant  as 
he  pronounced  it.  He  seemed  absorbed  as  he  went  through  the 
acts  of  the  solemn  ritual,  and  when  he  prayed,  no  hypocrite  dared 
join  in  the  response.  He  was  such  a  priest  that,  if  every  priest 
could  be  like  him,  I  would  the  world  had  become  all  Catholic. 
Kneeling  beside  him  on  the  altar-steps,  I  felt  almost  physically 
drawn  to  him;  I  longed  to  embrace  him  and  to  be  one  with  him.” 

We  are  well  aware  that  some  persons  who  know  the  author 
of  these  lines  through  his  public  utterances  or  writings  will  have 
their  own  explanation  of  the  author’s  intention  in  writing  the 
above  lines.  That  does  not  concern  us  here.  We  are  also  fully 
aware  of  the  inadequacies  of  the  above  statement,  and  have  not 
quoted  it  by  way  of  any  approval  of  or  agreement  with  it.  Ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  liturgy  as  expressed  in  the  quotation  may  still 
be  totally  devoid  of  any  intelligent  understanding  of  what  it  is 
all  about.  It  is  precisely  such  a  vague  emotionalism  that  con¬ 
stitutes  the  unique  attractive  feature  of  our  liturgy  in  the  minds 
of  some  non-Catholics,  whereas  we  know  that  thereby  the  soul 
of  the  liturgy  is  not  yet  touched.  We  do  not  reach  its  soul  until 
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we  have  inkling,  at  the  very  least,  of  the  true  supernatural  energy 
operative  in  it.  The  essential  matter  for  all  of  us,  as  these  pages 
have  emphasized  incessantly,  is  to  have  an  understanding  of  the 
supernatural  action  that  goes  on  in  any  liturgical  function,  and  to 
join  with  that  action  in  mind  and  heart,  understanding  and  will, 
according  to  the  intention  of  our  mother  the  Church.  For  partici¬ 
pation  in  the  liturgical  worship  of  the  Church,  so  much  is  sufficient. 

However,  this  does  not  mean,  as  our  readers  well  know, 
that  nothing  of  the  liturgy  over  and  above  such  an  understand¬ 
ing  really  matters.  It  is  certainly  a  wise  dispensation  of  Prov¬ 
idence  that  liturgical  functions  attain  their  efficacy  in  participants 
regardless  of  the  exact  precision  or  the  gracefulness  with  which 
most  rubrical  prescriptions  may  be  fulfilled  by  the  official  minister. 
That  does  not  make  such  precision  and  grace  useless,  even  though 
it  may  prevent  persons  from  being  emotionally  captivated,  whether 
with  or  without  further  understanding,  that  is,  from  being  as  it 
were  momentarily  hypnotized  or  carried  along.  The  latter  with¬ 
out  the  understanding  is  per  se  valueless,  we  well  know.  But  in 
connection  with  such  understanding  it  is  of  great  value;  else  there 
were  no  sense  in  the  elaborate  externals  of  liturgical  functions. 
Liturgical  worship  is  precisely  worship  of  the  whole  man  and 
worship  for  the  whole  man  to  respond  to  —  a  complete  worship 
in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word.  With  a  fine  psychological  sense 
the  deepest  inner  meanings  of  the  liturgical  action,  so  exalted  and 
sublime,  are  expressed  in  the  beauty  of  external  rhythm,  color, 
and  melody,  so  that  mind  may  be  reinforced  by  heart,  intellect 
by  sense,  so  that  imagination  and  will  may  be  moved  to  the  in¬ 
nermost  depths  of  man’s  soul.  Moreover  in  youths  in  whom 
the  understanding  is  still  to  be  developed,  the  external  appeal 
may  attract  early  and  thus  lead  on,  as  it  should,  to  an  ever 
growing  understanding  of  the  deeper  and  sublimer  truths  enacted 
in  the  liturgy.  Such  is  the  purpose  of  the  external  decorum,  which 
so  well  reflects  the  true  nature  of  these  truths  and  the  restoration 
of  which  therefore  lay  so  keenly  at  the  heart  of  Pius  X  and  was 
seen  by  him  to  be  so  essential  in  the  true  formation  of  Christ 
in  all  by  means  of  the  official  liturgy  of  the  one  true  Church! 
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The  Liturgical  Press  has  just  issued  Marriage  in  Christ  by 
the  Reverend  Richard  E.  Power,  as  Series  II,  No.  6,  of  the  Pop¬ 
ular  Liturgical  Library  (28  pp.,  10c).  The  introduction  of  the 
pamphlet  appeared  as  an  article  in  the  current  volume  of  Orate 
Fratres  (pp.  172  ff).  Because  of  the  many  discussions  and  opin¬ 
ions  on  the  question  of  matrimony  today,  our  readers  will  gladly 
v/elcome  this  edition,  which  contains  the  text  of  the  Marriage 
Mass  in  Latin  and  English,  and  the  text  of  the  sacramental  rite 
in  English.  The  work  of  the  translator  is  now  so  well  known 
that  his  name  is  sufficient  guarantee  of  the  excellent  quality  of 
the  English  text  as  well  as  of  its  fidelity  in  rendering  both  the 
sense  and  the  spirit  of  the  original.  Cover  design  and  general 
make-up  were  selected  with  a  view  to  exemplifying  the  symbolism 
and  beauty  that  reflects  the  true  liturgical  spirit.  The  book  is 
an  excellent  one  to  put  in  the  hands  of  anyone  wishing  to  know 
at  its  very  source  how  the  Catholic  Church  views  Marriage,  and 
how  this  institution,  existing  in  time,  is  related  to  eternity, 

- o - 

From  School  We  hape  spoken  of  the  school  several  times  as 
TO  Life  an  important  factor  in  the  liturgical  apostolate. 

Our  greatest  hopes  rest  with  the  children.  Our 
older  people  are  often  conservatively  self-satisfied  with  their  mode 
of  Catholic  life  and  worship,  and  see  no  need  of  conforming  with 
what  they  think  arc  new  ideas.  It  will  take  time  before  they  will 
feel  the  catholic  ‘home’  spirit  in  the  liturgy  as  it  is  gradually 
given  back  to  them  as  a  heritage  of  theirs  dating  back  to  the  first 
ages  of  Mother  Church.  The  young  have  not  this  inhibition  to 
overcome,  and  they  take  to  liturgical  instructions  with  a  real  zest 
for  the  obvious  through  their  natural  instinct  for  the  charm  in¬ 
herent  in  the  liturgy.  Of  course,  all  will  depend  upon  the  teachers, 
who  in  most  cases  are  the  pastors  and  school  Sisters,  and  upon 
their  understanding  and  interest  for  the  liturgy.  The  following 
remark  of  a  reverend  correspondent  is  quite  to  the  point:  If 

these  teaching  Sisters  would  be  taught  regarding  the  liturgy,  they 
would  be  more  apt  to  co-operate  with  the  pastor,  for  they  gener¬ 
ally  have  charge  of  the  lower  religion  classes  and  direct  the  reci- 
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tation  of  prayers  during  the  weekday  Mass.  It  would  be  diffi¬ 
cult  for  the  pastor  alone  to  bring  about  the  longed-for  liturgical 
revival.  The  Sisters  alone  would  accomplish  more  than  the  pastor 
alone,  for  the  young  children  are  the  ones  who  must  grow  up 
with  proper  ideas  of  the  liturgy.  If  both  pastor  and  Sisters  work 
together,  the  result  must  be  realized.  In  many  cases  the  Sisters 
and  children  would  bring  the  pastor  to  see  the  need  of  this  liturgi¬ 
cal  spirit.” 

The  willingness  on  the  part  of  the  Sisters  to  be  apostles  of 
the  liturgy  can  be  judged  from  the  reports  of  their  efforts  and 
successes,  which  occasionally  appeared  in  this  column.  A  few 
further  illustrations  might  briefly  be  quoted: 

A  Mother  Superior,  addressing  her  Sisters,  remarks  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  religion  teachers:  ‘‘As  the  Sisters  are  now  preparing 
the  children  for  Confirmation,  perhaps  they  would  be  helped  to 
a  deeper  realization  of  the  nature  and  significance  of  this  great 
sacrament  by  reading  the  articles  on  Confirmation  which  appeared 
in  the  March  and  April  [and  two  subsequent]  issues  of  Orate 
Fratres.  You  will  find  enclosed  for  them  also  a  translation  of 
the  rite  of  Confirmation  which  will  enable  them  to  understand 
for  themselves  and  explain  to  the  children  the  beautiful  prayers 
of  the  ceremony.  Etc,” 

From  a  college  conducted  by  Sisters  we  have  received  a  num¬ 
ber  of  class  reports  ‘‘which  represent  the  best  first  attempts  to 
analyze  the  teaching  of  the  liturgical  year”.  These  practical  ana¬ 
lyses  by  students  of  the  liturgical  prayers  of  a  particular  Sunday, 
taken  from  St.  Andrew's  Missal,  give  evidence  of  systematic  guid¬ 
ance  and  intelligent  inspiration. 

Rosary  College  (River  Forest,  Illinois  —  successor  to  Clara 
College,  Sinsinawa,  Wisconsin) ,  which  can  look  back  to  twelve 
years  of  keen  interest  in  the  liturgy  of  the  Church  and  has  already 
collected  an  ample  liturgival  library,  has  during  the  past  year  con¬ 
ducted  a  special  course  entitled  ‘‘An  Introduction  to  the  Study 
of  Church  Liturgy”  for  college  freshmen.  The  lectures  and  as¬ 
signed  readings  centered  on  the  following  aspects:  The  Liturgical 
Year:  Study  of  the  Mass;  Use  of  the  Missal:  Christian  Symbolism. 
What  was  at  first  a  rather  baffling  novelty  for  students  soon  became 
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a  matter  of  keen  interest  and  attraction,  aided  by  practical  observa¬ 
tion  of  good  churches  and  special  ceremonies  of  feast  days,  and  by 
specially  arranged  exhibitions  in  the  college  of  the  altar  structure 
and  furnishings,  liturgical  vestments,  sacred  vessels,  preparation 
of  a  sick  room  for  administration  of  the  last  sacraments,  posting 
of  a  weekly  ordo  of  Mass  and  feasts,  e.  a.  Soon  the  “spell  of 
the  liturgy’’  was  cast  over  willing  victims;  and  personal  enthusi¬ 
asm  and  appreciation  voiced  itself  also  in  papers  written  by  the 
students  at  the  close  of  the  year.  This  “together  with  other  evi¬ 
dences  of  individual  and  general  correspondence  to  the  grace  in¬ 
herent  in  the  liturgy  supports  the  hope  that  this  ‘Introduction’, 
although  elementary  and  brief,  serves  to  open  up  to  some  minds, 
at  least,  the  wonderful  world  of  spiritual  treasures  hidden  in  the 
liturgy  and  to  awaken  in  some  hearts  a  deeper  love  for  the  mar¬ 
velous  official  prayer  of  the  Church.” 

In  regard  to  co-operation  on  the  part  of  priests  and  pastors 
in  the  apostolate  among  young  and  old,  there  are  many  signs  of 
a  growing  general  interest.  Especially  hopeful  is  the  lively  study 
of  the  liturgy  among  candidates  for  the  priesthood  as  carried  on 
in  many  seminaries.  Thus  a  report  from  Kenrick  Seminary,  re¬ 
ceived  early  in  the  year,  sketched  the  program  of  its  strong  liturgi¬ 
cal  Club.  At  the  weekly  meetings  a  talk  by  the  chairman  on 
“The  Liturgy,  the  Life  of  the  Church”  was  followed  by  a  dis¬ 
cussion,  by  the  further  reading  and  discussion  of  several  papers 
on  the  holy  Sacrifice  and  the  other  sacraments,  and  by  one  other 
paper  dealing  with  the  Mass  formula  of  the  Sunday  following  the 
meeting.  Undoubtedly,  when  the  members  of  such  a  club  go 
forth  as  priests,  they  will  be  zealous  apostles  in  the  liturgical 
awakening;  and  the  stronger  their  number  the  sooner  will  our 
people  get  the  instruction  they  crave.  One  missionary  expresses 
an  oft  repeated  statement  when  he  writes;  “I  find  everywhere  a 
growing  interest  in  the  Liturgy  among  our  Catholic  people.” 
His  own  popularizations  of  the  liturgy  in  connection  with  his 
missions  were  always  eagerly  received,  and  so  he  can  well  add: 
“We  need  more  of  this.” 

A  pastor  in  another  part  of  the  country  also  experienced 
this  eagerness.  He  writes:  “I  purchased  recently  100  copies  of 
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‘My  Missal’  and  last  Sunday  they  sold  like  hot  cakes  and  not 
one  is  left  over.  Every  Sunday  at  Low  Mass  I  have  been  preaching 
on  the  Missal.  The  people  may  be  growing  weary  of  my  theme, 
but  I  am  gratified  to  see  the  whole  congregation  following  the  Mass 
and  working  with  their  Missals,  whereas  formerly  the  most  of  them 
indulged  in  mystic  contemplation  or  unconscious  lucubrations.” 

In  connection  with  a  retreat  for  boys,  a  Rev.  Chaplain  intro¬ 
duced  the  impressive  ceremony  of  the  solemn  renewal  of  the  bap¬ 
tismal  promises,  after  giving  a  series  of  instructions  on  the  rite 
and  meaning  of  Baptism.  ‘‘The  last  evening  of  the  retreat  we 
re-enacted  the  entire  rite,  the  retreatants  answering  in  concert,  each 
with  a  candle,  which  was  lighted  just  before  the  words:  ‘Receive 
this  burning  light.’  On  a  small  table  in  front  of  the  altar  were 
visible  the  pitcher  of  water,  the  holy  oils,  the  salt,  the  white 
cloth.  Following  the  booklet,^  the  boys  were  asked  to  imagine 
themselves,  first  outside  the  church  (up  to  the  ‘Ingredere’,  p.  24), 
then  inside  on  the  road  to  the  font  (up  to  the  change  of  the  stole, 
p.  29),  lastly  within  the  baptismal  chapel  at  the  font  itself.” 
The  boys  were  later  asked  to  report  their  impressions.  On  reading 
of  their  surprise  at  the  new  light  and  spiritual  incentive  produced 
by  such  a  ceremony,  one  can  not  help  wondering  why,  in  our 
schools  and  churches,  we  do  not  more  generously  unlock  the  doors 
of  the  inexhaustible  treasury  of  the  liturgy  for  young  and  old, 
so  that  they  may  draw  therefrom  the  much  needed  spiritual  vigor 
for  a  stronger  Catholicity  and  a  more  virtuous  Christian  life! 

- o - 

Liturgical  ‘‘A  Course  of  Study  in  Religion”  for  the  parish 
Briefs  schools  of  the  Diocese  of  Hartford  is  an  official 

conspectus  of  the  religious  curriculum  and  activi¬ 
ties  for  the  eight  grades.  It  contains  general  suggestions,  among 
which  the  heading  ‘‘Dramatizations”  is  noteworthy  liturgically, 
assigns  a  definite  place  to  the  liturgy  in  the  work  of  each  year,  and 
gives  a  valuable  bibliography.  ‘‘Liturgy”,  say  the  introductory 
remarks,  ‘‘must  be  taught  in  its  proper  relation  to  the  lives  of 
the  children.  The  teacher  of  Religion  ought  to  imitate  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  Church  and  in  her  instructions  follow  the  plan  of 
the  liturgical  year.  She  should  acquaint  the  pupils  with  the  sym¬ 
bolism  and  the  meaning  that  underlies  our  signs  and  ceremonies.” 

1  Gift  of  Iiife,  Popular  Liturgical  Library,  Series  II,  No.  3. 
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The  articles  on  the  Breviary  by  Miss  Starr,  that  have  so 
far  appeared  in  Orate  Fratres,  have  been  reprinted  in  attractive 
pamphlet  form  under  the  title  “Delights  of  the  Breviary”.  Many 
readers,  who  have  expressed  their  satisfaction  with  Miss  Starr's 
articles,  will  be  glad  to  know  that  the  reprints  can  be  had  from 
The  Liturgical  Press  (32  pp.,  25c). — The  three  articles  on  Con¬ 
firmation  that  have  appeared  in  issues  6,  7  and  8  of  the  current 
volume  of  Orate  Fratres,  can  also  be  had  as  reprints  from  The 
Liturgical  Press  at  the  rate  of  $1.50  for  25  copies. 

The  Domintcana  of  March,  1928,  contains  an  interesting 
article  on  “The  Liturgy  in  the  Life  of  a  Friar  Preacher”  which 
by  going  back  to  the  life  of  its  founder  St.  Dominic  shows  “the 
extent  to  which  the  life  of  a  Friar  Preacher  is  colored  and  influenced 
by  the  liturgy.”  It  was  St.  Dominic  himself  “who  determined 
by  his  own  legislation  that  the  basis  of  religious  formation  and 
conventual  life  in  his  Order  should  be  liturgical  prayer.”  In  it 
“contemplation  had  for  its  cornerstone  the  liturgy,  and  the  liturgy 
served  as  the  handmaid  of  the  life  of  action.” 

According  to  The  New  World  (March  23,  1928)  of  Chi¬ 
cago  a  Gregorian  chant  renaissance  in  the  Archdiocese  was  a  notable 
feature  of  the  past  Lent.  In  various  parishes  the  Lenten  Masses 
were  characterized  by  congregational  singing  of  the  responses  and 
of  other  parts  of  the  Mass  in  the  Gregorian  melody.  In  October 
His  Eminence  Cardinal  Mundelein  “launched  a  vast  program  for 
church  music  ....  This  program  provides  for  the  instruction  in 
the  old  Gregorian  chants,  for  all  the  Catholics  in  the  great  Arch¬ 
diocese  of  Chicago.”  At  a  meeting  of  more  than  500  music 
teachers  from  the  parochial  schools,  the  program  was  announced. 
Two  principal  features  of  it  are:  Establishment  of  congregational 
singing  in  every  church  of  the  archdiocese.  Organization  of  a 
children’s  choir  of  70,000  voices  for  the  feast  of  Corpus  Christi, 
June  7,  this  year.” 


The  fourteenth  national  Cecilian  Congress  of  Italy  was 
held  April  24  to  27.  The  selection  of  Rome  as  the  meeting 
place  was  made  at  the  express  wish  of  the  Holy  Father.  Most 
of  the  conference  papers  dealt  with  the  organization  and  partici¬ 
pation  of  the  faithful  in  regard  to  the  chant. 


The  Reverend  John  Burke,  Dean  of  University  College, 
Dublin,  whose  article  on  “Chant  as  Prayer”  in  a  recent  number 
of  Orate  Fratres  has  met  with  much  favorable  comment,  is  inde¬ 
fatigable  in  his  efforts  to  spread  knowledge  of  the  Church’s  official 
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music  and  a  general  knowledge  of  earlier  ecclesiastical  music,  both 
theoretically  and  practically.  Among  recent  programs  of  his  is  a 
“Carol  Recital”  held  last  December,  in  which  carols  of  the  twelfth, 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  were  rendered  by  a  choir  of 
fifty  boys  “with  almost  perfect  diction,  remarkable  balance  and 
harmony”. 


In  an  article  on  “The  Spread  of  Catholic  Culture  in  the 
United  States”  in  the  March  number  of  the  Month  (edited  by 
the  Jesuit  Fathers  of  England) ,  the  author  calls  it  “a  debatable 
question,  whether  or  not  the  American  Catholics  of  today  are  as 
interested  in  popularizing  their  cultural  heritage  as  were  some  of 
the  earlier  pioneers”.  But  he  is  fully  alive  to  “the  many  splendid 
efforts  that  are  being  made,  even  in  our  own  day”,  among  which 
are  those  of  the  Pius  X  School  of  Liturgical  Music  the  work  of 
the  Paulists  of  New  York  and  the  Benedictines  of  Minnesota  in 
behalf  of  the  “rubrical  and  liturgical  beauty  of  Catholic  worship”. 
Special  mention  is  made  of  Orate  Fratres  in  this  connection. 


Sacramental  Rites  in  English  Translation 

POPULAR  LITURGICAL  LIBRARY:  SERIES  II. 

No.  1.  Dom  Cuthbert  Goeb,  O.  S.  B.,  Offeramus,  a  Manual  of  the 
Ordinary  Prayers  of  the  Mass  (translation  of  the  Mass  of 
the  Faithful  by  the  Rev.  Richard  E.  Power).  Single  copies, 
15c.  Cloth  bound,  40c. 

No.  3.  Rev.  Richard  E.  Power,  The  Gift  of  Life,  The  Rite  of  Bap¬ 
tism  Newly  Translated.  Single  copies,  10c. 

No.  4.  Rev.  Richard  E.  Power,  The  Seal  of  the  Spirit,  The  Rite  of 
Confirmation  Newly  Translated.  Single  Copies,  5c. 

Dom  Cuthbert  Goeb,  O.  S.  B.,  The  Funeral  Mass  and  Burial 
Service  for  Adults.  Single  copies,  10c. 

No.  6.  Rev.  Richard  E.  Power,  Marriage  in  Christ,  The  Rite  of 
Marriage  Newly  Translated.  Single  copies,  10c. 

Discount  in  Lots. 

The  Lituegical  Peess,  Collegeville,  Mii^n. 

“Father  Power’s  translation  of  the  Liturgical  Latin  is  the  best 
yet  made,  preserving  the  literal  sense  of  the  original,  yet  without 
the  stiff  pedantry  and  archaism  which  heretofore  has  marred  prac¬ 
tically  all  our  devotional  manuals.” — THE  ACOLYTE. 
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A  Review  Devoted  to  the  Liturgical  Apostolate 
VOL.  II  AUGUST  5.  1928  NO.  10 


THE  FOOD  OF  LIFE 


NFORTUNATELY  the  way  of  human  life  is  often 
the  way  of  sin.  Mortal  sin,  the  foulest  fruit  of  our 
corrupt  nature,  severs  in  our  souls  every  tie  of  fel¬ 
lowship  by  which  the  renovating  and  purging  graces 
of  the  sacraments  had  united  us  with  the  sacred  per¬ 
sonality  of  Jesus  Christ  as  sharers  in  His  mystical  life.  By  spi¬ 
ritual  death  we  are  become  dead  branches  of  the  living  Vine;  the 
sap  of  life-giving  grace  no  longer  permeates  the  fibres  of  our  being ; 
the  Spirit  of  Christ  that  animates  the  mystical  body  has  ceased 
to  be  our  life-principle,  and  we  are  thrown  into  the  dismal  state 
of  damnation.  What  a  terrible  fate  for  the  soul  redeemed  by  the 
precious  blood  of  the  incarnate  Son  of  God!  What  an  ungrateful 
rebuff  to  the  unfailing  love  of  God  which  yearns  for  our  eternal 
happiness  and  glorification! 

The  Savior  of  the  world  with  an  eternal  desire  has  sought 
to  remove  the  all -frustrating  effects  of  sin,  and  in  unspeakable 
sympathy  for  our  weakness  wished  to  strengthen  our  spiritual 
vitality  by  imbuing  it  with  the  undying  vigor  of  His  own  life. 
With  this  aim  in  view  He  instituted  the  saving  sacrament  of  His 
Passion  as  a  spiritual  banquet,  wherein  to  serve  Himself  as  the 
Food  of  Life,  as  the  incorruptible  Bread  that  germinates  immor¬ 
tality  in  those  who  worthily  partake  of  it.  “I  am  the  living  bread 
which  came  down  from  heaven.  If  any  man  eat  of  this  bread 
he  shall  live  forever;  and  the  bread  that  I  will  give,  is  my  flesh 
for  the  life  of  the  world”  (Jn.  6,  5  If.). 

In  our  previous  article  on  the  Eucharist  as  the  sacrament 
of  Christ’s  Passion,  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  Sacrifice  of  the 
mystical  Christ  in  holy  Mass  calls  for  the  joined  immolation  of 
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every  member  united  with  Christ,  the  Head.  The  Eucharist  makes 
it  again  possible  to  render  to  God  due  adoration  and  glory  taken 
away  by  sin,  because  in  this  oblation  we  become  one  with  the 
sacrificial  divine  Victim  that  is  slain  for  the  sins  of  the  world. 
Together  with  the  unspotted  and  most  acceptable  Paschal  Lamb 
we  can  offer  ourselves  in  expiation  for  sin  and  become  an  in¬ 
fallible  means  of  reconciliation  with  the  offended  majesty  of  God. 
It  is  not  the  intrinsic  worth  of  our  own  offering  that  produces 
this  effect:  it  is  the  precious  blood  of  Christ’s  humanity  that  is 
mystically  poured  out  again  upon  the  altar  to  appease  the  rigor 
of  divine  justice.  But  we,  in  receiving  the  eucharistic  bread  and 
wine,  become  mystically  identified  with  the  Body  and  Blood  of 
the  dying  Savior  and  participate  in  all  the  fruits  of  His  blbody 
sacrifice.  Once  for  all  the  victory  over  sin  is  won,  the  powers 
of  darkness  are  vanquished,  the  sting  of  death  is  removed, — also 
in  our  regard,  provided  we  rise  with  the  glorified  and  triumphant 
Jesus  to  die  no  more. 

Human  frailty,  however,  is  left  as  a  stumbling-block  in  our 
path  after  the  terrible  cataclysm  of  original  sin.  Constantly  we 
strike  our  foot  against  it,  aye  frequently  fall,  and  woe  to  those 
that  rashly  tread  along  the  brink  of  death.  How  often  do  not 
the  Master’s  words  sound  warning,  lest  His  disciples  go  astray 
and  fall  into  temptation?  “I  am  the  light  of  the  world:  he  that 
followeth  Me  walketh  not  in  darkness,  but  shall  have  the  light 
of  life”  (Jn.  8,  12).  Not  satisfied  with  the  mere  warning  and 
invitation  to  follow  Him,  His  infinite  solicitude  sought  out  and 
offered  to  them  the  greatest  help  possible,  namely  a  share  in  His  * 
own  victorious  power  over  sin  and  death.  And  this  not  once 
only,  so  as  to  leave  them  helpless  if  a  second  fatal  fall  should 
overtake  them,  but  as  often  as  they  would  strengthen  themselves 
with  the  Food  of  Life.  “For  as  often  as  you  eat  this  bread  and 
drink  of  the  cup,  you  proclaim  the  death  of  the  Lord,  until  he 
come”  (1  Cor.  11,  26).  xAn  ancient  author  explains  in  allusion 
to  this  text:  ‘‘Therefore  as  often  as  you  receive,  what  does  the 
Apostle  tell  you?  As  often  as  we  receive,  we  announce  the  death 
of  the  Lord.  If  we  announce  the  death,  we  announce  the  remis¬ 
sion  of  sins.  If  as  often  as  the  blood  is  shed  it  is  poured  out  for 
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the  remission  of  sins,  I  must  receive  it  always,  that  my  sins  may 
always  be  remitted.  I  who  always  sin  am  ever  in  need  of  medi¬ 
cine.”  ^  Can  we  ever  fully  appreciate  the  ineffable  mercy  of  God, 
which  has  given  us  so  potent  a  remedy  for  the  ills  of  our  soul 
and  the  weakness  of  our  flesh? 

The  very  nature  of  the  Eucharist  wonderfully  symbolizes 
what  it  is  ordained  to  effect  within  us.  For  it  consists  of  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  material  food  and  the  divine  essence  of  the  Son  of  God. 
Through  the  mystical  presence  of  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ  under 
the  appearances  of  bread  and  wine,  we  can  become  most  intimately 
united  with  His  humanity,  at  the  same  time  also  partaking  of  the 
power  of  His  divinity,  which  is  the  Spirit  of  God.  In  holy  Com¬ 
munion,  therefore,  not  only  is  our  soul  sanctified  by  the  presence 
there  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  but  our  body  also  becomes  holy  by 
closest  contact  with  the  incarnate  Son  of  God. 

Here  then  is  the  answer  to  our  prayer  for  help  and  strength, 
which  we  chant  to  the  eucharistic  Lord  in  the  O  salutaris:  “Da 
robur,  fer  auxilium!  Thy  strength  bestow.  Thine  aid  supply!” 
United  so  marvellously  with  Him  in  body  and  spirit,  how  can 
sin  any  longer  gain  power  over  us?  Ah,  ‘‘bella  premunt  hostilia! 
Hostile  conflicts  press  about!”  The  war-cry  of  the  powers  of 
hell,  maddened  by  impending  defeat,  will  continue  to  resound 
through  all  the  days  of  mortal  life.  The  struggle  is  still  on  and 
must  be  fought  in  single  combat,  each  one  being  directly  con¬ 
fronted  by  the  enemy  in  the  most  varied  guises  of  temptation. 
Bitter  experience  has  taught  us,  that  we  can  not  trust  in  our  own 
strength  alone.  “For  our  wrestling  is  not  against  flesh  and  blood, 
but  against  the  principalities,  against  the  powers,  against  the  world- 
rulers  of  this  darkness,  against  the  spirits  of  wickedness  in  regions 
above.”  (Eph.  6,  12) .  Certain  are  we  of  victory  only  then  when 
we  are  accoutred  with  the  armor  of  God,  when  the  power  of  the 
divine  Conqueror  of  Satan  sustains  body  and  soul,  when  mind 
and  heart  are  strengthened  and  directed  by  the  triumphant  Spirit 
of  God. 

We  can  not  overestimate  the  efficacy  of  the  Eucharist  as  the 
nourishment  of  body  and  soul  unto  life  everlasting.  When  we 

'Cf.  Casel,  “Mysterlengedaechtnis”,  in  .Tahrbueh  f.  liiturgiewlss.  VI,  127. 
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receive  in  holy  Communion  the  Flesh  and  Blood  of  Christ  risen 
and  glorified,  are  not  our  bodies  also  endowed  with  the  elements 
of  the  resurrection?  Our  body  works  and  suffers  with  the  soul: 
together  with  the  soul  it  must  also  be  glorified.  The  creation 
in  God's  image  does  not  refer  only  to  the  soul,  but  also  to  the 
body,  for  the  body  has  also  assumed  the  image  of  Christ,  of  God 
become  man.  “God  united  Himself  to  our  nature,’’  writes  St. 
Gregory  of  Nyssa  (Catech.  magn.  c.  25),  “in  order  that  our 
nature  might  be  made  divine  through  union  with  God,  delivered 
from  the  hands  of  death  and  freed  from  bondage  to  the  enemy: 
for  His  resurrection  from  the  dead  is  for  mortal  man  a  beginning 
of  the  resurrection  unto  eternal  life.’’  The  more  complete  our 
union  with  Christ  becomes,  the  surer  are  we  of  sharing  in  His 
victory  over  death.  “Our  bodies,’’  according  to  the  words  of  St, 
Irenaeus  (Adv.  haer.  IV.  18,  5),  “which  have  taken  into  them 
the  Eucharist,  are  no  longer  perishable.’’  For  in  becoming  one 
with  the  glorified  Savior  by  eating  His  Body  and  drinking  His 
Blood,  we  are  mystically  transformed,  transfigured  into  His  like¬ 
ness  and  thus  have  the  guarantee  that  on  the  last  day  we  too  shall 
rise  in  glory. 

Such  assuring  and  consoling  thoughts  on  the  Eucharist  as 
the  Food  of  Life,  should  fill  our  hearts  with  an  ardent  longing 
for  Christ  in  holy  Communion.  For  indeed,  there  on  the  altar 
during  Mass,  there  in  the  Tabernacle,  dwells  not  only  the  suffer¬ 
ing  Jesus,  but  the  glorified,  living  and  life-giving  Lord.  How 
can  we  be  indifferent  and  apathetic  in  approaching  the  table  of 
the  Lord’s  Supper,  we  who  are  members  of  Christ  through  Bap¬ 
tism  and  children  of  His  heavenly  Father?  How  can  we  live 
worthier  in  the  sight  of  God  than  in  such  intimacy  with  His 
divine  Son?  May  His  love  triumph!  May  it  dispel  the  clouds 
of  indifference  and  warm  our  hearts  with  the  fire  of  grateful  love, 
that  being  driven  by  a  burning  hunger  to  partake  often  of  the 
Bread  of  Life,  our  souls  may  be  cleansed,  our  spirits  sanctified, 
and  our  bodies  strengthened  unto  inseparable  union  with  Christ 
forever. 

Basil  Stegmann,  O.  S.  B. 

St.  John’s  Abbey. 
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ERHAPS  the  first  difiiculty  which  confronts  one  who 
first  begins  to  use  the  Hour  Prayers,  is  that  which 
arises  out  of  their  structure.  The  Breviary  seems 
very  formidable.  It  is  large  and  complicated.  How 
can  one  begin  at  all  without  a  considerable  course 


of  instruction? 


The  difficulty  is  a  real  one,  but  hardly  a  serious  one.  The 
case  is  quite  the  same  with  the  Breviary  as  with  the  Missal.  Be¬ 
ginners  often  feel  that  the  Missal  is  too  much  to  attempt.  But 
they  learn  easily  if  they  really  wish  to.  And  once  they  under¬ 
stand  the  structure  of  the  Mass,  that  of  the  Hour  Prayers  is  not 
hard  to  understand.  In  both  cases  the  difficulty  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  in  modern  times  we  have  allowed  ourselves  to  become 
very  unfamiliar  with  the  official  prayer  of  the  Church. 

It  is  true  that  the  Mass  and  the  Hour  Prayers  are  quite 
elaborate  in  their  structure  if  one  considers  it  in  all  detail.  One 
never  masters  the  system  completely,  as  one  never  exhausts  the 
spiritual  wealth.  But  the  main  lines  of  the  structure  are  not 
hard  to  understand.  One  easily  learns  enough  to  begin  with. 
And,  as  with  every  great  work  of  art,  the  beginner’s  interest  is 
repaid  at  once,  while  the  life-long  student  never  reaches  the  end. 
We  need  not  postpone  all  reading  of  Shakespeare  until  we  have 
completed  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  structure  of  the  drama,  nor 
refuse  to  look  at  a  cathedral  until  we  have  mastered  the  art  of 
architecture. 


A  more  serious  difficulty  is  that  due  to  a  lack  of  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  “style”  of  liturgical  prayer,  and  hence  of  its  pronounced 
structural  character.  We  cannot  at  present  consider  the  whole 
question  of  what  is  meant  by  the  “style”  of  the  liturgy.  But 
we  should  know  something  of  what  is  meant  by  “structure”. 
Some  persons  grasp  the  plan  of  the  Missal  and  Breviary  very 
readily  because  they  instinctively  recognize  the  style  and  the  need 
of  structure  in  prayer.  Others  find  great  difficulty  in  spite  of 
earnest  effort  because  their  whole  disposition  is  accustomed  to  a 
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kind  of  prayer  that  is  lacking  in  structure.  It  seems  to  them 
that  there  is  too  much  system  in  liturgical  prayer,  that  one  is 
bound  by  too  rigid  lines.  Why  this  precise  number  and  arrange¬ 
ment  of  psalms:  why  certain  lessons  of  fixed  number  and  length: 
why  the  interjection  of  antiphons  and  versicles?  The  structure 
seems  to  allow  no  personal  initiative  and  does  not  accord  with 
personal  needs.  They  want  more  free  play  for  individual  choice, 
for  their  personal  thoughts,  and  especially  their  personal  emotions. 

Such  feeling  is  due  no  doubt  to  the  excessive  individualism 
and  subjectivism  of  modern  times.  In  the  first  place,  it  shows 
a  confusion  of  liturgical  prayer  with  private  prayer.  We  have 
so  neglected  the  liturgical  or  public  prayer  of  the  Church  that 
many  have  almost  come  to  regard  all  prayer  as  private,  or  to  make 
private  prayer  the  norm  of  all  prayer.  But  prayer  must  be  both 
public  and  private.  Both  are  necessary,  each  has  its  own  charac¬ 
teristics,  the  two  must  not  be  confused,  and  neither  may  be  neg¬ 
lected.  Of  the  two,  liturgical  prayer  is  superior  in  the  sense  that 
the  Church  is  superior  to  the  individual.  The  Church  teaches 
us  all  how  to  pray.  But  liturgical  prayer  is  not  intended  to 
take  the  place  of  private  prayer.  There  are  times  for  both.  And 
our  private  prayer  will  be  all  the  better  for  our  being  taught  in 
the  Church’s  official  school  of  prayer. 

Now,  the  structure  of  liturgical  prayer  is  demanded  partly 
by  the  fact  that  it  is  public.  It  has  in  view  those  purposes  of 
prayer  which  we  all  have  in  common.  Where  there  are  many 
there  is  evidently  need  of  a  common  way,  of  order  and  rule. 
What  we  do  alone  we  may  do  in  our  own  way.  But  what  we 
do  in  concert  must  be  done  uniformly  and  in  a  way  suited  to  all. 
The  public  character  of  liturgical  prayer  accounts  for  its  use  of 
solo,  dialogue  and  chorus,  which  emphasize  order,  which  con¬ 
tribute  variety  and  dramatic  effectiveness,  and  which  are  employed 
with  an  admirable  sense  of  balance  and  proportion. 

The  words  public  and  private  which  we  here  use,  must  be 
rightly  understood.  The  structure  of  the  Hour  Prayers  supposes 
that  they  are  to  be  rendered  publicly.  Nowa-days  and  in  this 
country  this  is  done  as  it  should  be  only  in  certain  monastic  houses, 
though  there  are  places  where  the  Sunday  Vespers  have  not  en- 
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tirely  disappeared.  The  vast  majority  of  our  clergy  recite  the 
Hour  Prayers  privately  (as  we  say).  And  in  urging  the  use  of 
the  Hour  Prayers  by  the  laity,  we  have  in  mind  for  the  present 
chiefly  the  private  use  of  them.  The  point  that  needs  to  be  in¬ 
sisted  on  here  is  that  the  Hour  Prayers  are  public  prayer  even 
when  recited  in  a  private  manner.  They  must  not  be  confused 
with  the  kind  of  prayer  which  is  strictly  private  both  in  its  nature 
and  in  its  manner. 

Whoever  prays  the  Hour  Prayers  must  understand  why  and 
how  they  are  more  than  his  alone.  They  are  the  prayer  of  many 
united  in  one  spirit  even  when  prayed  by  one  who  is  alone  in 
body;  and  that  not  merely  in  the  sense  of  union  as  to  time  and 
intention.  The  Hour  Prayers  are  by  their  nature  community 
prayer,  the  prayer  of  a  vast  community  which  cannot  be  visibly 
united  to  its  full  extent  anywhere  in  this  visible  world,  the  com¬ 
munity  of  all  those  who  are  one  in  Christ  in  the  union  of  His 
mystical  body  which  is  the  Church.  The  understanding  of  the 
Church  as  the  mystical  body  of  Christ  is  not  nearly  so  plain  as 
it  should  be  to  modern  Catholics,  and  hence  they  do  not  easily 
*  see  how  liturgical  prayer  is  the  prayer  of  Christ  in  His  Church. 
We  can  do  no  more  here  than  refer  to  the  mention  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  mystical  body  in  many  places  in  Orate  FraMs  and  in  the 
publications  of  The  Liturgical  Press.  Here  we  can  but  point  out 
how  necessary  the  understanding  of  it  is  to  a  right  understanding 
of  the  structure  of  the  Hour  Prayers,  and  how  that  structure  in  turn 
keeps  us  constantly  aware  of  our  membership  in  that  mystical 
body  of  which  Christ  is  the  head  and  heart. 

Secondly,  modern  individualism,  by  slighting  the  public 
prayer  of  the  Church,  has  led  to  subjectivism  in  prayer.  We  no 
longer  understand  how  to  pray  with  the  Church  and  we  want 
to  pray  by  ourselves,  each  one  for  himself.  Now,  as  we  have 
said,  there  is  need  for  and  there  are  times  for  strictly  private  prayer. 
But  extreme  individualism  leads  to  subjectivism.  Choosing  our 
own  thoughts,  when  carried  too  far  is  apt  to  mean  thinking  as 
we  please.  And  such  thinking  tends  to  become  mere  feeling  and 
brings  us  to  the  excess  of  emotionalism  in  prayer,  a  flow  of  emo¬ 
tions  around  the  center  of  our  personal  self. 
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Liturgical  prayer  never  forgets  the  sacred  liberty  and  the 
necessities  of  the  individual  soul.  But  it  rightly  places  the  ob¬ 
jective  before  the  subjective.  Its  center  is  God,  and  not  the  in¬ 
dividual  ego.  Emotion  must  be  ruled  by  intelligence,  the  indi¬ 
vidual  is  a  member  of  the  larger  body  of  the  Church,  and  over 
all  is  God,  whose  glory  is  the  final  purpose  of  all  prayer.  Hence 
liturgical  prayer  has  structure,  by  which  we  mean  not  only  its 
arrangement  for  the  use  of  a  plural  number  of  persons,  but  also 
an  internal  arrangement  of  its  ideas  and  sentiments  which  puts 
all  parts  in  right  place,  in  logical  sequence,  in  correct  proportion, 
so  that  the  entire  plan  reflects  the  right  order  of  God’s  universe. 
Unlimited  individualism  would  mean  chaos,  whereas  liturgical 
prayer  is  cosmos.  Once  this  is  understood,  the  individual  person 
recognizes  that  the  order  or  structure  of  liturgical  prayer  is  not 
irksome  or  confining.  On  the  contrary,  it  places  him  in  right 
accord  with  all  the  universe,  it  enlarges  his  personal  self  and  opens 
out  to  him  the  true  liberty  of  the  children  of  God.  He  under¬ 
stands,  as  St.  Paul  words  it,  that  Christ  dwells  in  him  and  in 
his  brethren ;  and  so  rooted  and  founded  he  is  able  to  comprehend 
with  all  the  saints  what  is  the  breadth  and  length  and  height  and 
depth.  He  finds  that  liturgical  prayer  teaches  him  how  to  pray, 
stimulates  and  heightens  his  capacity  for  prayer:  his  prayer  is 
no  longer  an  aimless  drifting  from  one  personal  mood  to  another, 
it  has  acquired  definite  and  sure  direction  and  new  power. 

The  value  of  the  structural  quality  in  prayer  may  be  seen 
by  comparing  some  of  our  modern  prayers  with  those  that  have 
served  throughout  centuries  and  are  well  known  to  all  of  us,  such 
as  the  Litany  of  the  Saints  or  the  Rosary,  or,  to  mention  briefer 
ones,  the  Our  Father,  the  Apostles’  Creed  or  the  Confiteor.  These 
all  come  down  to  us  from  ages  less  subjective  and  sentimental  than 
our  own,  ages  past  in  which  the  importance  of  structure  in  prayer 
was  well  understood.  Analysis  of  these  prayers  will  help  us  to 
appreciate  the  structure  of  the  Missal  and  Breviary.  And  we  may 
learn  much  from  a  comparison  of  our  modern  “Holy  Hour’’  and 
“Forty  Hours’’  with  the  Mass  and  Office  of  the  feast  of  Corpus 
Christi  as  composed  by  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  in  the  thirteenth 
century. 
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To  describe  the  structure  of  the  Hour  Prayers  in  all  detail 
and  in  a  few  paragraphs,  would  be  quite  as  impossible  as  to  de¬ 
scribe  in  the  same  limits  the  structure  of  the  Gothic  cathedral.  But 
the  eleborate  medieval  cathedral  has  the  same  general  plan  of  the 
simpler  edifice,  the  ancient  basilica,  from  which  it  developed.  The 
divine  Office  today  has  the  same  plan  that  it  had  in  the  days  of 
Pope  Gregory  the  Great,  and  it  will  be  sufiicient  here  to  observe 
its  main  structural  lines. 

The  plan  of  the  Breviary  is  closely  related  to  that  of  the 
Missal.  The  Church  from  very  early  days  recognized  the  need 
of  a  prelude  or  a  preparatory  service  to  precede  the  eucharistic 
Sacrifice.  This  was  supplied  by  the  Vigil,  which  in  abbreviated 
form  is  our  present  Mass  of  the  Catechumens.  From  the  same 
Vigil  came  the  development  of  all  the  Hour  Prayers,  so  that  the 
eucharistic  Sacrifice  found  not  only  a  prelude  but  a  complete  set¬ 
ting,  a  magnificent  wise  en  scene.  It  became  the  center  of  one 
harmonious  plan,  a  wonderful  spiritual  cosmos.  Thus  the  Mass 
and  the  Hour  Prayers  are  closely  related  throughout  their  develop¬ 
ment  and  in  their  structure  and  content.  The  Missal  and  the 
Breviary  complete  each  other,  they  together  form  one  entire  system 
and  each  helps  toward  the  understanding  of  the  other. 

In  the  structure  of  the  Hour  Prayers,  we  observe  that  some 
parts  are  "ordinary”  and  other  parts  are  "common”,  a  distinction 
like  that  which  we  find  in  the  Missal.  In  the  Hour  Prayers  as 
in  the  Mass,  the  ordinary  parts  are  those  which  remain  constant 
from  day  to  day,  whereas  the  proper  parts  change  according  to 
the  day  and  the  season.  This  structural  feature  supplies  in  litur¬ 
gical  prayer  the  two  elements  of  unity  and  variety  which  are  found 
throughout  all  nature,  in  the  visible  universe  and  in  human  life. 

The  Breviary  is  usually  printed  in  four  volumes.  This 
division  has  nothing  to  do  with  its  structure  and  is  made  simply 
for  the  sake  of  handiness.  All  in  one  volume  makes  a  bulky  one. 
The  four  volumes  all  repeat  the  same  ordinary  parts,  and  each 
one  has  the  proper  parts  for  its  season,  winter,  spring,  summer 
and  autumn. 

The  entire  system  of  the  Hour  Prayers,  like  the  liturgy  alto¬ 
gether,  is  governed  by  two  main  ideas,  Gloria  et  Pax,  the  honor- 
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ing  of  God  and  the  hallowing  of  mankind.  The  specific  domi¬ 
nant  motive  of  the  Hour  Prayers  as  a  whok  is  the  consecration 
of  all  our  hours  to  the  praise  and  service  of  God,  the  transfiguration 
of  all  time  into  the  image  of  eternity.  What  the  Mass  does  pre¬ 
eminently  and  centrally,  the  Hour  Prayers  continue  in  some 
measure  by  the  offering  of  a  ceaseless  “sacrifice  of  prayer”.  As 
throughout  all  the  liturgy,  it  is  the  union  of  God  and  man, 
it  is  the  Incarnation  carried  on,  which,  as  Crashaw  says,  “lifts 
earth  to  heaven,  stoops  heav’n  to  earth;”  or,  as  the  Mass-prayer 
says,  we  are  made  “partakers  of  His  divinity,  who  has  deigned 
to  become  partaker  of  our  humanity”. 

As  in  the  natural  order  the  sun  governs  the  changes  of  day 
and  night  and  the  sequence  of  hours  and  seasons,  so  in  the  Hour 
Prayers,  Christ,  the  Sun  of  righteousness,  the  brightness  of  the 
Father’s  glory,  the  light  that  enlighteneth  every  man,  governs  all 
Christian  life  and  transfigures  mankind  throughout  all  time. 
Through  the  entire  system  of  the  Hour  Prayers  runs  this  paral¬ 
lelism  of  light  and  life  in  the  order  of  nature  and  light  and  life 
in  the  order  of  grace. 

These  are  the  main  ideas  which  determine  the  entire  struc¬ 
ture.  The  chief  divisions  of  the  structure  correspond  to  the  mo¬ 
tives  of  the  sanctification  of  the  day,  the  week,  the  month  and  the 
year.  We  shall  consider  these  in  another  article. 

William  Busch. 

The  St.  Paul  Seminary. 
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HE  gentle  Francis  of  Assisi  is  best  known  by  his  Hymn 
to  the  Sun.  To  have  thought  and  sung  it  ranks 
him  among  the  initiators  of  Italian  poetry.  “His 
are  the  humble  upper  waters  of  a  mighty  stream: 
at  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  it  is  Fran¬ 
cis;  at  the  end,  Dante.’’  ^  In  it  he  looks  backward  to  the  royal 
Psalmist  who  had  sung  “the  glory  of  God’’  as  seen  in  the  heavens 
(Ps.  18,  6-7) : 

He  hath  set  his  tabernacle  in  the  sun:  and  he,  as  a 
bridegroom  coming  out  of  his  bride  chamber. 

Hath  rejoiced  as  a  giant  to  run  the  way: 

His  going  out  is  from  the  end  of  heaven. 

And  his  circuit  even  to  the  end  thereof:  and  there  is  no 
one  that  can  hide  himself  from  his  heat: 

and  forwards  to  Dante,  and  even  across  the  ages,  to  Francis 
Thompson,  who  in  truth  is  ‘another  spirit  from  the  Hymn  to 
the  Sun  of  the  gentle  Francis’. “  In  his  ‘Ode  to  the  setting  Sun’ 
we  may  see  the  term  and  completion  of  the  humble  Franciscan 
ode: 

If  with  exultant  tread 
Thou  foot  the  Eastern  sea. 

Or  like  the  golden  bee 
Sting  the  West  to  angry  red 


Thou  art  of  Him  a  type  memorial 

Like  Him  thou  hang’st  in  dreadful  pomp  of  blood 

Upon  the  Western  rood. 

It  is  probable  that  the  Canticle  of  the  Sun  was  composed 
in  1225,  the  year  before  the  saint’s  death.  Already  he  had  re¬ 
ceived  at  Foligno  the  assurance  of  eternal  bliss,  and  his  soul  was 
inundated  with  supernal  joy.  He  had  descended  from  Mount 
Alvernia,  and  had  repaired  to  a  little  cell  prepared  for  him  by 
St.  Clare  in  the  little  garden  of  St.  Damian’s.  There  he  was  in 
contact  with  Nature;  his  sensitive  soul  vibrated  to  the  slightest 

‘M.  Arnold,  Essays  in  Criticism,  p,  1C9. 

®See  our  article:  “A  Mystic  Triad,”  Irish  Ecclesiastical  Record,  Nov.  1924. 
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zephyr;  the  song  of  bird  charmed  his  ear,  but  higher  harmonies 
charmed  his  soul.  Already  the  eyes  of  his  body  were  all  but 
closed  on  creation’s  opulent  beauty,  but  the  eyes  of  his  spirit  were 
open  to  the  richer  celestial  beauty.  The  joy  that  was  in  his  soul 
clamoured  for  expression:  his  frail  body  trembled  beneath  its 
vehemence  .... 

Creation  awaited  expectantly  his  triumphant  hymn.  Things 
seemed  to  have  drawn  their  breath  in  suspense.  Fra  Sole  (Brother 
Sun)  had  emerged  from  out  the  east,  and  was  flooding  the  Um¬ 
brian  valley  with  his  vivifying  light.  The  thrill  of  life  that  ran 
through  things  seemed  arrested  for  a  moment,  that  moment  when 
creation  was  to  evoke  from  the  soul  of  Francis  a  note  of  praise 
that  would  find  an  echo  in  the  poetic  soul  of  a  Dante  or  a  Jacoponi 
da  Todi,  and  in  undulating  cadences  would  re-echo  down  the 
arches  of  the  years.  When  behold,  the  stigmatized  saint,  beside 
himself  with  joy,  leaps  up  with  outstretched  hands,  and  one  glor¬ 
ious  paean  of  praise  is  heard.  The  sublime  song  of  Francis  had 
begun;  the  Canticle  of  the  Sun  was  being  enunciated  in  limpid 
and  enraptured  accents.  And  not  of  sun  alone,  but  of  all  things, 
inanimate  and  living,  the  tinkling  waters,  singing  birds,  and  stars 
that  twinkle  in  the  Italian  night. 

Most  high,  omnipotent,  good  Lord, 

Praise,  glory  and  honour  and  benediction,  all  are  Thine. 
To  Thee  alone  do  they  belong,  most  High, 

And  there  is  no  man  fit  to  mention  Thee. 

Praise  be  to  Thee,  my  Lord,  with  all  Thy  creatures. 
Especially  to  my  worshipful  brother  sun. 

The  which  lights  up  the  day,  and  through  him  dost 
Thou  brightness  give; 

And  beautiful  is  he  and  radiant  with  splendour  great; 
Of  Thee,  most  High,  signification  gives. 

Praised  be  my  Lord,  for  sister  moon  and  for  the  stars. 
In  heaven  Thou  hast  formed  them  clear  and  precious 

and  fair. 


But  the  canticle  was  not  as  yet  complete.  Two  important 
strophes  were  to  be  added.  One  was  the  strophe  of  peace,  grand 
symbol  of  Franciscan  influence:  the  other,  most  significant  of  all, 
the  sublimely  Christian  strophe  to  Sister  Death. 
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It  is  when  we  consider  this  final  strophe  to  death  that  we 
realize  how  profoundly  Christian  is  the  thought  that  inspired 
the  Canticle  of  the  Sun.  Paganism  had  often  sung  the  glories  of 
Apollo;  but  only  in  the  Christian  liturgy  do  we  find  a  true  hymn 
to  death.  This  final  strophe  shows  how  far  removed  from  mere 
pagan  nature -worship  was  the  soul  of  Francis.  It  is  a  strophe 
full  of  light  and  hope;  for  after  a  life  of  praise  and  joyful  wor¬ 
ship,  it  was  natural  that  Francis  should  have  welcomed  Death 
with  laughter  on  his  lips.  How  pithily  Celano,  his  biographer, 
expresses  it:  Mortem  cantando  suscepit — He  received  death  singing 
(11.  Cel.  CLxii).  For  Francis,  death  was  but  the  vestibule  to 
Life  Eternal,  as  we  read  in  the  beautiful  preface  of  the  Dead  Mass; 
“Tuis  enim  Rdelibus  Domine,  vita  mutatur  non  tollitur:  et  dis- 
soluta  terrestris  hujus  incolatus  domo,  aeterna  in  coelis  habitatio 
comparatur:  For  unto  Thy  faithful,  O  Lord,  life  is  changed,  not 
taken  away:  and  the  abode  of  this  earthly  sojourn  being  dissolved, 
an  eternal  dwelling  is  prepared  in  heaven.” 

The  saint  was  confined  to  bed  in  the  episcopal  palace.  It 
was  but  shortly  before  his  death.  When  possible,  he  sung  the 
praises  of  the  Lord,  and  when  unable,  he  had  his  companions  do 
so.  The  episcopal  palace  resounded  to  the  practiced  voices  of 
bis  companions;  and  indeed  their  song  penetrated  beyond  its  walls 
so  that  the  people  without  could  hear.  It  was  then  that  Brother 
Elias  took  occasion  to  remark  to  St.  Francis;  ‘‘My  dear  Father,  I 
am  very  happy  and  profoundly  edified  by  the  celestial  joy  that 
you  and  your  companions  are  capable  of  manifesting,  even  unto 
the  last  infirmity.  But,  I  fear  the  people  will  be  scandalized  by 
this  perpetual  singing.  ‘How  can  this  man’,  they  will  say,  ‘be 
so  inebriated  with  joy,  seeing  that  he  is  so  near  death?’ 

The  saint’s  reply  was  to  the  effect  that  two  years  previously 
the  Lord  had  revealed  unto  him  his  final  beatitude.  God  had 
promised  remission  of  his  sins,  and  had  assured  him  of  heaven. 
‘‘Know,  then”,  he  said,  ‘‘that  prior  to  that  I  had  been  accustomed 
to  look  on  death  with  fear.  Since  then,  I  am  inundated  with 
joy,  and  could  weep  for  very  mirth.”  And  when  finally  the 
doctor  told  him  that  his  illness  was  incurable  and  that  by  the 
end  of  September  he  could  expect  to  die,  the  saint  stretching  out 
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his  hands  with  that  favourite  gesture  of  his,  said:  “Welcome  be 
Sister  Death.”  But  as  if  dissatisfied  with  a  mere  welcome  of 
prose,  he  sought  to  unite  the  words  of  poetry  to  the  music  of 
song,  to  find  a  fitting  welcome  for  Death.  It  was  in  this  wise 
that  St.  Francis  added  to  the  Canticle  of  the  Sun  the  final  strophe 
to  Sister  Death: 

Praised  by  my  Lord  for  our  sister,  the  bodily  death. 
From  the  which  no  living  man  can  flee. 

Woe  to  them  who  die  in  mortal  sin; 

Blessed  they  who  shall  find  themselves  in  Thy  most 

holy  Will; 

For  the  second  death  shall  do  them  no  ill. 

Praise  ye  and  bless  ye  my  Lord,  and  give  Him  thanks. 
And  be  subject  unto  Him  with  great  humility. 

And  now  having  seen  the  unfolding  of  this  life  of  praise, 
if  we  open  the  authentic  book  of  praise,  the  psalter,  what  do  we 
find?  Something  startling.  As  in  a  mirror,  the  saint’s  life  of 
praise  is  there.  Rather  was  it  the  original,  the  saint’s  life  a  faith¬ 
ful  copy. 

We  need  only  read  the  psalms  for  Sunday’s  Lauds  to  mark 
the  resemblance.  First,  it  is  the  waters  praise  the  Lord  (Ps.  92)  : 

“The  floods  have  lifted  up,  O  Lord:  the  floods  have 
lifted  up  their  voice. 

Wonderful  are  the  surges  of  the  sea;  wonderful  is  the 
Lord  on  high”. 

Then  it  is  the  earth  entire  (Ps.  99)  : 

Sing  joyfully  to  God,  all  the  earth: 

Serve  ye  the  Lord  with  gladness, 

and  the  soul  of  the  Psalmist,  soul  and  body,  feel  that  sublime 
longing  for  the  Lord  which  found  expression  in  the  beautiful 
verses  (Ps.  62)  : 

O  God,  my  God,  to  thee  I  watch  at  break  of  day; 

For  thee  my  soul  hath  thirsted,  for  thee  my  flesh,  O 
how  many  ways! 

Then  in  triumphal  notes,  the  triple  voice  unites  in  one  grand 
symphony  all  creation’s  scattered  notes  of  Praise  (Dan.  3,  56)  : 

Blessed  art  thou  in  the  firmament  of  heaven: 

and  worthy  of  praise  and  glorious  for  ever. 
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All  ye  works  of  the  Lord,  bless  the  Lord: 
praise  and  exalt  him  above  all  for  ever. 

O  ye  sun  and  moon  bless  the  Lord 
O  every  shower  and  dew,  bless  ye  the  Lord 

O  ye  fire  and  heat  bless  the  Lord. 

And,  if  we  continue  we  shall  find  what  is  for  Francis  the  central 
note  of  all.  It  is  the  coming  (oriens  ex  alto)  of  our  Lord,  of 
whom  in  many  ways  Fra  Sole  was  for  Francis  a  glorious  symbol. 

There  is  but  one  inference.  It  is  of  a  general  character. 
Many  historians  have  seen  the  close  resemblance  of  the  Canticle 
of  the  Sun  to  the  Benedicite  of  the  liturgy  above  cited.  The  more 
one  studies  the  written  and  reported  words  of  the  saint,  the  more 
one  is  struck  by  his  indebtedness  to  the  liturgy.  Rightly  under¬ 
stood,  it  is  a  saint’s  glory  to  have  drunk  deep  draughts  at  the 
true  source  of  “living  waters’’,  and  to  have  found  in  the  liturgy 
a  faith  that  was  akin  to  vision. 

James  E.  O’Mahony,  O.  S.  F.  C. 

Rochestown,  Ireland. 


“Consider  the  liturgy.  It  is  the  supreme  and  trans¬ 
cendent  type  of  all  forms  of  Christian  art.  The  spirit 
of  God  Himself  has  fashioned  it  and  finds  there  His 
delight.  Of  itself  it  is  not  wholly  changeless;  subject 
to  the  mutations  of  time,  eternity  reveals  itself  therein 
in  ever  newer  forms.  The  Maronite  liturgy  is  not  the 
Roman.  There  are  several  dwelling  places  in  the 
heavens.  Nothing  is  more  beautiful  than  the  high  Mass, 
majestic  dance  before  the  Ark  of  the  Lord,  more  august 
than  the  advancing  army  of  the  stars.  The  church 
does  not  seek  beauty  there,  nor  decorative  motifs,  nor 
does  she  strive  to  touch  the  heart.  She  aims  but  to 
adore  and  be  united  to  the  Savior.  And  from  this  lov¬ 
ing  adoration  comes  beauty  as  the  overflow  from  abun¬ 
dant  rain.“ — Maritain. 
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By  what  authority  dost  Thou  these  things?  and  who  hath 
given  Thee  this  authority? — Matt.  21,  23. 

Wc  are  so  accustomed  to  beginning  our  private  devotions 
with  the  sign  of  the  Cross  in  the  name  of  the  three  divine  Persons, 
that  we  'are  apt  to  overlook  the  unique  distinction  of  the  Mass 
in  being  officially  thus  begun.  For  the  Mass  is  apart  from  all 
other  liturgical'  functions  in  this  respect.  The  sacred  rites  for 
conferring  the  sacraments,  and  the  prayer-forms  for  dispensing 
the  lesser  blessings  of  the  sacramentals,  begin  in  various  ways — 
generally  with  the  versicle  and  response:  Our  help  is  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord,  who  made  heaven  and  earth — but  in  no  case  have 
we  the  naming  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  with  the  sign  of  the  Cross, 
as  we  have  in  the  Mass.^ 

Why  does  the  Mass  stand  apart  so?  For  one  reason,  be¬ 
cause  in  the  Church’s  life  of  worship,  the  Mass  is  what  the  mys¬ 
tery  of  the  Trinity  is  in  the  rule  of  faith,  the  sovereign  element, 
the  sole  sufficient  reason  of  all  the  rest.  Moreover,  the  Mass  is 
a  sacrifice,  an  act  of  self-oblation  to  God’s  glory,  whereas  the 
other  rites  are  appeals  to  God  as  the  source  of  all  good,  for  some 
spiritual  or  temporal  favor.  The  Mass,  above  all,  gives  honor 
and  thanks  to  God,  the  sacraments  and  the  sacramentals  are  in¬ 
tended  (even  by  God)  to  supply  some  human  need.  The  Mass 
indeed  merits  such  distinction.  It  is  the  most  august  act  of  reli¬ 
gion,  the  all-sufficing  tribute  to  the  Author  of  all  being,  the  Be¬ 
ginning  and  the  End.  Besides,  it  is  not  only  the  supreme  offer¬ 
ing  of  all  to  God,  but  it  is  the  only  offering  that  His  majesty  will 
accept.  Any  offering  that  the  heart  of  man  might  be  disposed 
to  make  becomes  acceptable  only  because  of  Him  who  is  both 
Priest  and  Offering  in  the  Mass.  His  act,  become  ours  by  free 
association,  is  not  simply  a  sacrifice;  it  is  the  Sacrifice,  universal 
and  perennial  and  unique,  enduring  in  perfect  identity  of  sub- 

iGraf,  The  Priest  at  the  Altar,  is  altogether  incorrect  in  this  particular. 
There  is  one  apparent  exception,  a  certain  form  of  exorcism  given  in  the  Bltuale 
Romanum,  p.  537,  but  it  is  only  apparent.  The  sign  of  the  Cross  is  not  to  be 
used,  and  the  whole  setting  shows  that  the  word-form  has  not  the  solemnity 
and  significance  that  belong  to  its  use  in  the  Mass. 
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stance  and  power,  everywhere  and  forever. 

It  is  well  for  us,  then,  to  focus  our  attention  upon  this 
distinctive  element  of  the  Mass,  so  liable  to  be  passed  over  as  a 
mere  matter  of  form.  It  is  vastly  more  than  that.  It  is  like  a 
proclamation  of  state,  declaring  the  nature  and  the  purpose  of 
all  that  follows  and  giving  the  mandate  of  competent  authority 
for  all  that  is  to  be  done.  It  is  a  presenting  of  credentials  to 
the  assembly  of  God's  people  by  the  priest  who  has  been  appointed 
to  treat  with  the  infinite  Majesty,  through  Christ,  on  their  be¬ 
half.  The  whole  of  the  brief  but  comprehensive  form  is  recited 
by  the  celebrant  alone,  even  to  the  Amen.  It  is  his  office,  as 
another  Christ,  to  preside,  and  his  alone  “in  persona  Christi”  to 
accomplish  the  dread  mystery  by  which  God  comes  to  man  and 
man  goes  to  God,  by  which  the  heights  of  perfection  and  the 
depths  of  infirmity  are  blended,  as  it  were,  to  God’s  honor  and 
man’s  great  good,  in  a  union  most  intimate  and  sublime.^ 

As  the  chosen  leader  of  God’s  people,  the  priest  stands  be¬ 
fore  the  flaming  mystery  of  God’s  absolute  and  inscrutable  exist¬ 
ence.  He  stands  afar  off  to  prepare  himself  and  his  brethren  be¬ 
fore  drawing  nigh  for  the  deliverance  to  be  wrought  at  the  Altar 
in  the  Blood  of  the  Lamb.  The  great  revelation  must  be  accepted 
first.  The  soul’s  pilgrimage  to  its  homeland — life  in  God — must 
begin  with  self-surrender  in  perfect  confidence.  ‘Believest  thou 
that  I  can  do  this  thing?’  the  priest  asks  himself  and  each  of  those 
who  would  have  part  with  him  in  this  great  work.  Yes;  in  the 
Name  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  in 
the  power  of  the  Cross  of  Christ,  ‘all  things  are  possible  to  him 
that  believes’.  Now  indeed,  if  ever,  it  ‘is  the  work  of  God  that 
we  believe’.  So  the  celebrant  of  the  Mystery  of  Faith  stands  on 
the  holy  ground  of  unquestioning  belief,  and  recalls  in  those  few 
simple  words  the  commission  he  received  when  in  Ordination  the 
power  of  the  Most  High  came  upon  him  and  he  was  set  apart 
forever  to  save  his  people  from  their  sins,  to  break  to  them  the 

lAt  Solemn  Mass,  a  Bishop  in  his  own  diocese,  a  Metropolitan  In  his  own 
province  a  Cardinal  anywhere  (as  a  councillor  of  the  Pope),  takes  the  lead  in 
beginning  the  Order  of  the  Mass.  This  does  not  change  the  relation  of  the 
Celebrant  to  the  others  present,  but  rather  confirms  his  status  with  the  sanc¬ 
tion  of  higher  authority.  Prelates  of  whatever  rank,  merely  as  such,  or  assist¬ 
ing  Informally,  have  not  this  right. 
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living  Bread,  to  guide  them  to  “the  land  of  the  light  that  never 
pales,  the  Love  that  never  fails,”  to  life  Avithout  end  in  the  joy 
of  the  Lord. 

All  must  be  done  in  God’s  great  Name.  What  is  done  in 
the  name  of  another,  especially  of  a  sovereign,  is  taken  as  done 
by  his  command,  to  carry  out  his  will,  or  at  least  with  his  approv¬ 
al  and  support,  so  that  his  resources  may  be  counted  upon  to 
assure  the  accomplishment  of  what  is  undertaken  at  his  pleasure 
or  behest.  Thus  are  all  acts  of  public  administration  performed. 
Here  we  have  a  surpassing  wonder  to  be  realized,  something  for 
v^hich  no  power  less  than  that  of  the  Infinite  will  suffice.  A  maze 
of  marvels  is  to  result  from  the  words  of  the  sacred  Ambassador 
of  the  Divine,  who  now  begins  to  exercise  his  office  in  the  Name 
of  the  incomprehensible  God.  How  else  could  he  begin?  As  to 
the  successful  issue  of  the  great  work  thus  auspiciously  begun, 
there  cannot  be  a  doubt.  By  His  own  word,  the  King  is  pledged 
to  lend  the  resources  of  infinitude  to  the  accomplishment  of  what 
is  undertaken  in  His  Name. 

But  how  can  the  priest  be  empowered  to  act  as  the  executor 
of  God’s  great  counsel?  We  have  the  answer  in  the  gesture  that 
forms  the  sign  of  the  Cross.  It  is  because  God  the  Son  has  died 
for  all,  and  provided  that  the  mystery  of  His  saving  act  be  pro¬ 
longed  in  just  this  way.  It  is  only  through  such  a  dispensation 
that  a  mere  creature  can  be  deputed  to  stand  before  God  and  man, 
and  direct  his  intention  to  a  work  so  holy  and  divine.  We  can 
do  all  things  now  in  Christ  our  Lord  and  with  Him  and  through 
Him.  Through  the  abasement  of  His  crucifixion  we  are  elevated 
to  become  co-workers  with  the  inaccessible  Majesty  in  the  affair 
of  our  own  salvation.  We  “who  were  afar  off,  are  made  nigh 

by  the  Blood  of  Christ .  For  the  word  of  the  Cross,  to 

them  indeed  that  perish,  is  foolishness:  but  to  them  that  are  saved, 
that  is  to  us,  it  is  the  power  of  God.”  “For  otherwise,”  as  St. 
Leo  the  Great  says,  “in  the  Church  of  God,  which  is  Christ’s 
Body,  there  is  neither  a  valid  priesthood  nor  a  true  sacrifice,  un¬ 
less  in  the  reality  of  our  nature  the  true  High  Priest  makes  atone¬ 
ment  for  us,  and  the  true  Blood  of  the  Lamb  without  spot  makes 
us  clean.” 
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But  this  first  detail  of  the  Mass  rite  (as  one  might  say)  does 
not  enact  the  Sacrifice  or  directly  contribute  thereto.  It  is  not 
even  a  prayer,  but  simply  a  statement  of  authority  and  dependence. 
It  does  however,  tend  to  develop  a  right  state  of  mind.  That  is 
its  purpose.  In  its  own  way  and  in  its  own  place,  it  is  like  the 
words  with  which  the  Law  of  the  Lord  begins:  “I  am  the  Lord, 
thy  God.”  No  precept  here,  but  the  explanation  of  all  com¬ 
mands  and  the  reason  for  all  obedience.  Or  again  we  may  com¬ 
pare  it  to  the  first  verses  of  Saint  John’s  Gospel,  wherein  the 
theme  of  the  whole  matter  is  set  forth  in  a  rapturous  acclaim  of 
the  divine  Subject. 

Our  prologue,  if  such  it  may  be  called,  sets  forth  most  defi¬ 
nitely  the  principle  that  any  effort  to  honor  God,  or  to  please 
Him,  must  be  in  every  way  an  act  of  submission  to  His  holy  will. 
That  is  the  state  of  mind  to  be  engendered  as  befitting  those  who 
v/ould  take  part  in  the  offering  of  the  Mass.  As  Saint  Clement 
of  Rome  taught  in  the  Apostolic  age:  “It  behooves  us  to  do  all 
things  in  order,  which  the  Lord  has  commanded  us  to  perform  .... 
He  has  enjoined  offerings  to  be  made  and  holy  offices  to  be 

performed .  Where  and  by  whom  He  desires  these  things 

to  be  done.  He  himself  has  fixed  by  His  own  supreme  will,  that 
all  things  being  piously  done  according  to  His  good  pleasure,  may 
be  acceptable  to  Him.”  Every  least  detail  of  word  and  act  in 
the  Order  of  the  Mass  has  been  arranged  by  legitimate  authority. 
It  thus  remains  always  what  it  was  when  it  was  first  enacted  in 
the  Person  of  Him  who  was  obedient  unto  death. 

This  is  the  form  of  sacrifice  especially  demanded  of  us  all 
by  God.  As  the  Lord  said  of  old  by  Samuel:  ‘Doth  the  Lord 
desire  holocausts  and  victims,  and  not  rather  that  the  voice  of 
the  Lord  should  be  obeyed?  It  is  like  the  sin  of  witchcraft  to 
rebel,  and  like  the  crime  of  idolatry  to  refuse  to  obey.’  ^  The 
visible  sacrifice  must  be  the  outward  expression  of  that  inward 
sacrifice  by  which  man  offers  himself  to  God.  It  has  its  reward 
exceeding  great.  ‘If  any  man  keep  my  word,  he  shall  not  see 
death  forever .  Whosoever  doth  the  will  of  my  Father  who 

iThe  prophet  was  rebuking  Saul’s  attempt  to  excuse  his  wilfulness  by 
material  offerings. 
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is  in  heaven,  is  brother  and  sister  and  mother  to  Me .  If 

any  man  love  Me,  he  will  keep  my  word,  and  my  Father  will 
love  him,  and  we  will  come  to  him,  and  will  make  our  abode 
with  him.'  Or  again  as  Saint  Leo  says:  “We  secure  a  peace  with 
God  that  nothing  can  destroy,  by  accepting  His  gracious  service, 
that  we  may  not  only  surrender  ourselves  in  submission  to  our 
King,  but  also  be  united  to  Him  as  a  matter  of  free  will.”  This 
obedience  is,  as  it  must  be,  the  ‘obedience  of  faith’.  “God  gives 
His  bread  to  children  who  are  sweet  with  golden  faith;  to  self- 

sufficient  men  of  reason  He  presents  a  stone .  Philosophy 

but  knocks  at  heaven’s  gate;  Faith  finds  the  door  wide  open.” 

To  this  we  come  by  that  will  to  put  ourselves  completely 
at  God’s  disposal,  which  is  the  fairest  blessing  to  be  sought  in 
the  Mass,  and  which  is  set  forth  as  such  in  the  words  with  which 
the  Priest  convenes  God’s  people  for  the  offering  of  the  holy 
Sacrifice.  “As  our  Lord  said  to  the  Jews  of  old:  If  any  man  do 
the  will  of  Him  [my  Father],  he  will  know  of  the  doctrinie 
whether  it  be  of  God.”  We  prostrate  ourselves  in  devout  amaze¬ 
ment  before  the  Mystery  of  absolute  Existence,  sealing  ourselves 
with  the  sign  of  His  mysterious  love,  for  the  Prince  of  the  kings 
of  earth  hath  loved  us  and  washed  us  from  our  sins  in  His  own 
Blood,  and  hath  made  us  a  kingdom  and  priests  to  God’  (Apoc. 
1,  5).  And  what  shall  our  sacrifice  be?  ‘Brethren,  I  beseech 
you  by  the  mercy  of  God,  that  you  present  your  bodies  a  living 
sacrifice,  holy,  pleasing  unto  God,  your  reasonable  service  [wor¬ 
ship].’  Thus  the  inspired  word  through  Saint  Paul,  which  Saint 
John  Chysostom  explains  as  follows:  “How  is  the  body  to  become 
a  sacrifice?  Let  the  eye  look  upon  no  evil,  and  it  hath  become 
a  sacrifice;  let  the  tongue  speak  nothing  filthy,  and  it  hath  be¬ 
come  an  offerirfg;  let  the  hand  do  no  lawless  deed,  and  it  hath 
become  a  holocaust.  This  was  the  sacrifice  God  sought  of  old; 
whence  the  Prophet  saith:  The  sacrifice  to  God  is  a  contrite  spirit. 
And  what  is  reasonable  service,  or  worship?  It  is  behavior  ac¬ 
cording  to  Christ.  We  ought  to  consider  our  whole  life  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  worshipping  and  offering,  and  so  it  will  be,  if  every  day 
thou  bring  Him  thyself  as  a  sacrifice,  and  become  the  priest  of 
thy  own  body  and  of  the  virtue  of  thy  soul.’’ 
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What  is  more  royal  than  to  rule  over  a  body  that  is  subject 
to  God,  and  what  more  priestly  than  to  offer  the  sacrifice  of  a 
virtuous  life  upon  the  altar  of  a  clean  heart?  This  blessed  state 
all  may  attain  consciously  and  actively  unite  themselves  with  the 
appointed  Minister  of  sacrifice  in  the  offering  of  the  Mass.  ‘And 
how  shall  this  be  done,  ....  by  what  authority?’  Through 
the  love  of  Jesus  crucified,  and  in  the  Name  of  the  Father  and  of 
the  Son  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost . Amen! 

Richard  E.  Power. 

Springfield,  Mass. 


“The  supernatural  end  that  is  attained  by  living 
with  the  Church,  the  Mother  and  Teacher  of  all,  does 
not  consist  only  in  serving  God  with  the  acts  of  wor¬ 
ship.  It  consists  also  in  observing  the  Christian  laws  of 
life.  In  order  to  participate  in  the  liturgy  in  a  proper 
manner,  it  is  necessary  to  bring  a  pure  heart  and  firm 
resolve  to  the  acts  of  liturgical  worship;  otherwise  the 
worship  rendered  to  God  becomes  a  worship  rendered 
by  corpses.  We  shall  say  more:  the  worship  will  be 
the  more  efficacious  and  worthy  of  God,  the  more  vir¬ 
tuous  the  soul  from  which  it  rises.” — O.  Ghigliotti. 
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BLOSSOMS  OF  THE  SECOND  SPRING 

The  Liturgical  Movement  in  England 


F  the  several  articles  appearing  in  Orate  Fratres  in 
the  course  of  the  past  year,  and  sketching  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  Liturgical  Movement  in  various  coun¬ 
tries  of  Europe,  the  one  dealing  with  England,  (Vol. 
I,  pp.  343-345),  was  unquestionably  the  most  re¬ 
strained  in  tone,  the  one  least  likely  to  be  charged  with  overstate¬ 
ment.  Its  unusual  value  lay  in  its  frank  presentation  of  facts. 
One  felt  on  reading  it  that  one  knew  the  state  of  affairs  liturgical 
at  the  time  of  writing.  It  fell  to  this  writer’s  lot  to  spend  the 
greater  part  of  the  past  Lent  in  England,  and  although  quite  en¬ 
grossed  in  matters  not  liturgical,  still  numerous  minor  evidences 
of  England's  liturgical  awakening  came  under  his  notice.  To  some 
extent,  at  least,  these  must  mark  progress  over  the  past  year,  over 
the  time  elapsed  since  Mr.  Attwater  gave  us  his  account.  Let 
the  following  jottings,  then,  be  offered  without  more  ado. 


A.  Catholic  Press  Consciousness  of  the  Liturgical  Movement.  It 
was  one  of  Mr.  Attwater’s  laments  in  the  article  referred  to  above 
that  there  was  scant  connection  between  liturgical  worship  and 
the  reading  matter  presented  by  The  Universe  under  the  caption, 
“Liturgical  Notes  for  the  Laity.”  If  my  memory  serves  me  cor¬ 
rectly  I  myself  have  often  seen  that  space  given  over  completely 
to  tiny  lives  of  saints,  etc.  During  the  past  Lent,  however,  it 
was  commendably  used  to  reprint  explanations  of  the  services 
and  observances  of  Holy  Week  from  Abbot  Cabrol’s  new  manual 
for  that  sacred  season.  This  is  mentioned  as  one  indication  of 
a  more  appreciative  motion  in  the  editorial  offices  of  what  is  really 
meant  by  the  caption  in  use  in  their  paper. 

Again,  it  was  recorded  last  year  that  there  were  in  England 
no  public  conferences  on  the  liturgy,  no  organizations  for  its 
study  and  exposition.  In  this  connection  it  was  of  interest  to 
note  in  the  columns  of  The  Tablet  discussion  of  the  feasibility 
of  public  liturgical  conferences  at  Westminster  Cathedral,  of  a 
program  in  the  nature  of  a  Liturgical  Week,  as  the  term  is  under- 
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stood  on  the  continent,  as  one  of  the  outstanding  elements  in  next 
year’s  celebration  of  the  Centenary  of  Catholic  Emancipation. 

In  The  Universe,  The  Tablet,  and  several  other  Catholic 
periodicals  one  read  quite  sympathetic  and  discerning  reviews  of 
Cabrol’s  new  Holy  Week,  of  the  publications  of  the  Liturgical  Press 
in  America,  and  of  a  most  valuable  two-penny  pamphlet  brought 
out  by  the  Irish  Catholic  Truth  Society,  “The  Liturgy  of  the 
Forty  Hours’  Prayer’’,  by  the  Reverend  J.  B.  O’Connell,  who,  as 
information  goes,  holds  the  unique  position  of  Diocesan  Promoter 
of  Liturgy  for  the  Archdiocese  of  Dublin. 

Caldey  Notes,  a  liturgico-monastic  review  issued  monthly 
by  the  Benedictines  of  Caldey  Island,  carried  in  its  April  number 
what  is  for  it  an  extended  article  on  “The  Liturgical  Movement 
in  America  in  1927’’,  in  the  course  of  which  the  writer  quotes 
from  America,  Dominicana,  Orate  Fratres,  and  The  Placidian. 

Of  Orate  Fratres  one  saw  several  references,  the  most  flattering 
of  which  was  in  The  Month  for  March.  In  the  course  of  an 
article  by  Walter  Gavigan  of  Columbia  University  on  the  growth 
of  Catholic  culture  in  the  United  States,  the  founding  of  this 
liturgical  review  was  instanced  as  one  of  the  promising  recent  con¬ 
tributions  to  present-day  American  culture. 

B.  Popularization  of  Liturgical  Texts.  “You  should  have  seen 
Westminster  Cathedral  during  the  Tenebrae  services  last  year:  it 
was  crowded  to  capacity  and  aflutter  with  the  Tenebrae  pamph¬ 
lets  of  the  Catholic  Truth  Society.’’  It  was  a  priest  who  so  spoke 
to  the  writer  early  in  the  Lent  of  1928.  He  went  on:  “The 

C.  T.  S.  has  now  issued  pamphlets  by  Fr.  Martindale,  giving  the 
Latin  and  English  texts  of  the  morning  offices  for  Maundy  Thurs¬ 
day,  Good  Friday  and  Holy  Saturday.  Last  week  alone  [the 
first  week  of  Lent],  twelve  thousand  copies  of  these  were  sold 
by  C.  T.  S.’’ 

Opportunity  later  brought  the  writer  to  the  offices  of  this 
virile  and  enterprising  publishing  organization,  whose  pamphlet 
sales  last  year  topped  the  million  mark.  Enquiries  about  liturgi¬ 
cal  pamphlets  brought  the  encouraging  answer  that  the  demand 
grows  constantly.  Already  there  are  available  an  array  of  select 
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pamphlets,  whose  sole  purpose  is  the  fostering  of  a  more  intel¬ 
ligent  and  more  intimate  participation  in  the  public  offices  of  the 
Church.  Some  explain  ceremonies,  others  print  in  parallel  columns 
English  and  Latin  versions  of  the  text.  A  two-penny  booklet 
giving  the  full  Ordinary  of  the  Mass  enjoys  a  large  sale.  Then, 
too,  English  Catholics  who  wish  for  a  simple  Sunday  and  feast- 
day  Massbook  are  far  more  fortunate  than  their  American  cousins. 
There  are  three  excellent  missals  on  the  market  at  one  shilling 
the  copy,  the  Simple  Missal,  (C.  T.  S.,  Rickaby’s  translation), 
the  Small  Missal,  (B.  O.  W.,  Fortescue’s  translation),  and  My 
Missal,  (Marne  and  Sons,  Cabrol’s  translation).  There  are  nu¬ 
merous  liturgical  treasures  to  be  had  cheaply. 

The  firm  of  George  E.  J.  Coldwell  of  London,  the  publisher 
of  the  edition  for  England  of  the  St,  Andrew  Daily  Missal,  is 
making  a  specialty  of  works  connected  with  the  Liturgical  Move¬ 
ment.  The  answer  given  there  to  an  enquiry  as  to  the  sale  of 
this  comparatively  expensive  massbook  was  that  the  book  was 
making  its  way  satisfactorily,  and  showed  a  gaining  popularity 
right  along.  “The  second  American  edition  is  about  to  be  is¬ 
sued,  and  our  second  edition  follows  shortly.  This  edition  em¬ 
bodies  a  translation  that  has  been  painstakingly  revised  through¬ 
out,  and  should  silence  all  criticisms  about  faulty  English.  Ex¬ 
pense  has  not  been  spared,  and  the  value  of  the  book  is  enhanced.” 

Six  months  ago  Orate  Fratres  had  no  agency  in  England. 
It  now  has  in  this  Coldwell  firm.  That  the  review  has  not  yet 
received  the  patronage  amongst  English  Catholics  that  it  deserves 
is  partly  attributable,  no  doubt,  to  a  dearth  of  publicity. 

C.  Communal  Participation.  Of  the  dialog  Mass,  or  community 
reciting  of  responses  and  choral  portions  of  the  text  of  the  holy 
Sacrifice,  the  writer  heard  no  mention,  and  saw  no  instances  in 
the  few  churches  visited.  However,  on  attending  the  chanting 
of  the  divine  Office  in  Westminster  Cathedral  about  midforenoon 
of  a  weekday,  he  was  gratified  to  see  people  present  who  were 
“worthily,  attentively  and  devoutly”  sharing  in  the  great  prayer 
by  means  of  a  printed  text.  The  text  (if  in  English)  was  pre¬ 
sumably  “The  Day  Hours”  (B.  O.  0  W,),  as  prepared  by  the 
nuns  of  Stanbrook  Abbey.  These  same  Benedictines,  to  whom  all 
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interested  in  the  popularization  of  the  liturgy  are  under  great  obli¬ 
gations,  are  now  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  an  edition  of 
Matins  and  Lauds. 

D.  Church  Music.  This  brings  one  naturally  to  the  mention 
of  church  music.  The  choirs  the  writer  heard  were  all  entirely 
male  choirs.  How  general  is  this  condition  he  is  in  no  position 
to  state.  The  excellence  and  correctness  (liturgically)  of  the  West¬ 
minster  Cathedral  music  has  been  famed  for  years.  The  musical 
parts  of  the  high  Mass  the  writer  assisted  at  there  were  inferior 
to  no  church  music  in  his  previous  experience.  Yet  it  was  entire¬ 
ly  rendered  by  about  sixteen  small  boys  and  about  four  men. 
By  purest  chance  a  casual  lunch-room  acquaintance  one  day  turned 
out  to  be  a  pastor  of  a  church  in  the  London  suburbs,  whose  choir 
of  sixty  boys  enjoys  local  repute  as  one  of  the  best  in  the  metro¬ 
politan  area.  His  boys  had  been  invited  to  sing  that  evening  in 
a  fashionable  city  church:  the  pastor  himself  was  then  in  the  city 
making  final  arrangements  for  their  appearance.  It  was  not  long 
before  the  table-talk  had  lighted  on  a  favorite  theme.  “I  assure 
you,  father,”  he  said,  “the  attention  given  to  the  correctness  of 
our  church  music  increases  every  year.  And  with  correct  music, 
we  spontaneously  get  back  to  Vespers  and  Compline  and  more 
liturgical  evening  services.  ‘Devotions’  to  this  and  ‘devotions’  to 
that  are  the  creatures  of  a  day  and  hour.  When  no  one  will  any 
longer  remember  anything  of  the  highly  sentimental,  pietistic  ‘de¬ 
votions’  of  the  present  day,  the  Church  will  still  be  singing  her 
Vespers  and  Compline.” 

That  only  thirteen  per  cent  of  the  English  churches  have 
Vespers  and  Compline  on  Sunday  evening  was  mentioned  with 
regret  in  Mr.  Attwater’s  article.  Compared  to  the  ideal  this  per¬ 
centage  is  low,  but  compared  to  the  American  churches  I  daresay 
it  is  high.  I  think  figures  for  America  would  be  considerably 
lower.  At  Vespers,  let  it  be  added,  it  was  gratifying  to  see  the 
congregation  following  the  text.  Some  braver  spirits  even  sang 
a  little  here  and  there  in  a  suppressed  I-feel-I-am-doing-wrong  sort 
of  way.  Oh,  memories  of  St.  Augustine  and  his  descriptions  of 
how  the  Psalm-singing  by  the  people  evoked  floods  of  tears! 
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E.  Plainsong  Competition  in  Ireland.  It  might  not  be  out  of 
place  to  mention  here  a  Plainsong  Competition  to  be  held  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  32nd  Feis  Ceoil  Musical  Festival  in  Dublin,  May 
14th- 19th.  The  trophy,  a  newly-founded  and  well-named  Jo¬ 
seph  Sarto^  Memorial  Cup,  will  be  awarded  to  the  choir,  male 
or  female,  that  best  renders  three  specified  plainsong  selections. 
The  committee  in  charge  even  announces  a  grant  for  traveling 
expenses  for  competing  choirs.  This  is  sure,  one  feels,  to  make 
its  influence  felt  in  England  as  well  as  in  Ireland  itself.  Is  there 
not  a  most  valuable  suggestion  here  for  those  who  annually  train 
children  for  competition  in  musical  festivals  in  America? 

Since  the  travels  that  occasioned  these  jottings  lay  through 
Austria  and  Germany,  indulgence  will  be  asked  for  a  concluding 
item  about  each  of  these  countries.  Orate  Fratres,  issue  of  March 
18th,  states  that  of  the  penny  leaflet-Masses  of  Dr.  Parsch  of 
Klosterneuburg,  Vienna,  fifty  thousand  copies  are  being  distributed 
every  week.  A  recent  copy  of  Bibel  and  Liturgie  informs  us  that 
the  number  has  already  passed  the  seventy  thousand  mark.  The 
monks  of  Maria  Laach,  Germany,  issued  last  August  a  small  mis¬ 
sal  for  Sundays,  feast  and  fast  days.  By  the  New  Year  a  second 
edition  of  twenty-five  thousand  copies  was  called  for.  And  how 
many  Massbooks  arc  available  in  German!  This  same  Abbey 
of  Maria  Laach  has  just  issued  a  breviary  in  German,  the  third 
to  my  knowledge  to  be  published  in  that  language  in  these  last 
few  years.  It  really  must  be  that  the  people  are  again  finding 
the  Psalms,  those  prayer-songs  written  by  the  Holy  Spirit  and 
prayed  even  by  Christ  our  King. 

Gerald  Ellard,  S.  J. 

Kaernten,  Austria. 


ipius  X. 
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The  Apostolate 

“That  Christ  be  formed  in  all”  —  Pius  X 


With  Our  It  is  about  a  year  ago  that  the  reputable  Schoenere 
Readers  Zukunft  of  Vienna  carried  an  interesting  article  with 
the  arresting  title:  “Ten  Minutes  to  Twelve — 
Thanks  to  God!”  It  sounded  the  note  of  alarm  over  conditions 
in  struggling  Austria,  with  forebodings  of  a  possible  dire  future, 
and  yet  with  a  note  of  hope  for  the  cause  of  Christian  civiliza¬ 
tion  in  that  traditional  center  of  Catholic  life. 

The  conditions  in  Austria  arc  of  a  kind  with  those  pre¬ 
vailing  today  in  all  civilized  countries,  that  of  the  struggle  be¬ 
tween  the  various  tendencies  and  classes  pursuing  different  aims 
and  ideals,  and  especially  between  the  forces  of  Light  and  the 
forces  of  darkness — only  that  in  Austria  the  violent  shake-up  of 
the  past  decade  has  accentuated  them  immensely.  “The  inner 
healing  of  the  Austrian  people  will  occur  through  the  Catholic 
Church,”  the  article  declares;  “for  that  purpose  the  latter  exists.” 
This  is  true  in  a  special  sense  of  the  entire  civilized  world  today. 
For  the  Church  today  looms  up  as  the  one  solid  bulwark  of  reli¬ 
gious  truth  and  stability  amid  the  forces  that  have  been  disinte¬ 
grating  religion  and  civilization  for  the  past  centuries.  But  how 
is  this  task  of  the  Church  to  be  performed?  By  winning  the  peo¬ 
ple.  And  how  are  the  people  to  be  won?  “If  we  wish  to  win 
people,  we  must  offer  them  something,”  we  read  very  properly. 
“We  can  win  the  people  for  the  Christian  cause  by  the  same  means 
by  which  the  Church  won  people  in  the  first  Christian  centuries 
under  conditions  still  more  unfavorable  than  the  present:  that  is, 
the  liturgy.” 

In  this  matter,  as  in  many  others,  we  can  go  to  school  to 
our  enemies,  continues  the  article.  In  Austria  these  are  the  Social- 
democrats;  in  other  countries  they  are  other  parties  or  associa¬ 
tions.  But  always  are  they  men  combined  under  a  common  flag 
with  a  common  message  to  put  across;  and  the  method  of  putting 
their  message  across  is  always  the  liturgical.  Thus  every  issue  of 
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the  labor  paper  of  the  Socialdemocrats  is  steeped  in  their  doctrines 
and  views.  These  are  constantly  kept  before  the  minds  of  the 
adherents,  and  the  latter  become  saturated  with  them.  Social- 
democracy  itself  is  a  rigidly  organized  fellowship,  and  the  laborer 
is  made  to  join  it  and  to  live  its  norms.  Thus  day  for  day  he 
imbibes  its  spirit.  Truly,  “the  children  of  this  world  are  wiser 
in  their  generation  than  the  children  of  light.” 

The  article  in  question  is  written  by  a  priest,  Dom  Vincent 
(Count)  Silva-Tarouca,  O.  S.  B.,  of  the  abbey  of  Seckau,  and 
therefore  carries  the  weight  of  priestly  authority.  “The  care  of 
souls  is  not  sufficiently  focused  on  the  cultivation  of  the  true  li¬ 
turgy,”  the  article  sums  up,  “on  the  true  cultivation  of  the  Church's 
collective  life.  When  do  we  hear  a  sermon  on  the  most  holy 
Trinity?  And  yet,  God  revealed  to  us  the  mystery  of  His  inner 
life,  not  that  theologians  might  dispute  over  substance  and  hypo¬ 
stasis,  but  that  men  should  participate  in  the  life  of  the  most  holy 
Trinity — here  in  the  life  of  grace,  hereafter  in  the  life  of  eternal 
glory.” 

How  true!  Our  life  of  grace  mystically  but  really  unites 
us  with  Christ  and  His  Spirit,  and  hence  with  the  Father.  Through 
Christ  our  life  of  grace  is  a  participation  in  the  inner  trinitarian 
life  of  the  society  of  the  three  divine  Persons!  It  is  that  which 
gives  such  a  sublime  dignity  to  our  status  as  living  members  of 
the  mystic  body  of  Christ!  Once  this  is  brought  home  to  men 
as  it  was  to  the  early  Christians,  can  there  still  be  conscious  dis¬ 
sensions,  voluntary  refusal  to  co-operate,  a  splitting  up  into  war¬ 
ring  parties  of  what  should  be  one  fellowship  of  men  rooted  in  the 
one  Unity  of  the  Godhead,  so  that  with  one  mind  and  heart  they 
may  echo  the  eternal  praises  sung  in  the  bosom  of  the  Trinity? — 

“That  they  all  may  be  one,  as  thou.  Father,  in  me,  and  I 
in  TheeV 

- o - 

Sacred  Heart  When  the  motto  of  the  liturgical  apostolate: 
Devotion  and  “Omnia  instaurare  in  Christo”,  had  summoned 
THE  Liturgy  an  army  of  whole-souled  followers  behind  the 
ardent  and  intrepid  leadership  of  Pius  X,  there 
were  those  among  the  enthusiasts  who  believed  the  death-knell 
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to  have  been  sounded  for  many  a  present-day  popular  devotion. 
As  injurious  excrescences  on  the  stout  trunk  of  the  apostolic 
church,  these  devotions  were  now  to  be  lopped  off  and  the  ancient 
forms  of  worship  restored  to  their  time-honored  place  in  the  re¬ 
ligious  life  of  the  people.  In  the  general  cry  against  popular  in¬ 
novations  one  could  even  hear:  “They  are  asking  too  much  of 
the  Sacred  Heart  Devotion.”  Some  individuals  undoubtedly  went 
too  far,  for  how  true  this  devotion  is  to  the  spirit  and  soul  of 
the  Church  has  recently  been  explained  and  emphasized  in  the 
Encyclical  Letter  of  Pius  XI,  MISERENTISSIMUS  REDEMP- 
TOR. 

This  instance  illustrates  one  of  the  serious  problems  in  the 
liturgical  apostolate,  the  narrowness  of  vision  that  impedes  prog¬ 
ress  and  retards  enthusiasm  for  fear  that  any  departure  from  offici¬ 
ally  established  practices  is  not  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the 
liturgy.  Some  followers  in  their  anxiety  to  avoid  all  openings 
to  subjective  devotionalism  even  thought  it  unsafe  to  stand  on 
the  broader  definition  of  the  liturgy  as  “the  life  of  the  Church”, 
comprising  every  action  of  the  mystical  body  of  Christ,  as  well 
as  any  act  performed  by  a  member  of  that  body  in  union  with 
its  divine  Head. 

There  may  arise  differences  in  interpreting  the  platform  of 
the  liturgical  movement,  but  we  are  safeguarded  against  extra¬ 
vagances  by  a  watchful  guide  and  infallible  interpreter  who  is 
the  mouthpiece  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  the  soul  and  source  of 
all  liturgical  life.  The  history  of  the  devotion  to  the  Sacred 
Heart  of  Jesus,  as  given  in  the  Encyclical  Letter  referred  to  (Eng¬ 
lish  translation  of  the  N.  C.  W.  C.  News  Service) ,  is  a  clarifying 
instance  of  such  an  interpretation.  Introduced  into  the  world 
through  the  simple  devotion  of  one  pious  soul,  it  has  become  the 
official  and  universal  expression  of  love  and  reparation  in  the 
Church.  We  now  see  “in  that  blessed  sign  and  in  the  devotion 
which  flows  from  it,  the  very  substance  of  our  holy  religion,  as 
well  as  the  rules  to  guide  us  toward  a  more  perfect  form  of  life, 
since  the  Sacred  Heart  is  the  road  which  will  most  surely  lead  us 
to  know  intimately  Jesus  Christ  and  will  cause  our  hearts  to  love 
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more  tenderly  and  to  imitate  him  more  generously  than  we  have 
hithertofore  done”. 

When  a  soul  is  animated  by  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  its  senti¬ 
ments  and  acts  of  piety  will  naturally  flow  from  that  Holy  Spirit 
and  will  be  in  the  best  sense  a  part  of  the  Church’s  mystical  life. 
It  is  the  authoritative  approval  by  the  representative  of  its  Head 
that  makes  such  acts  of  piety  a  part  of  the  official  liturgy.  The 
devotion  to  the  Sacred  Heart  thus  sanctioned  by  the  Church  as 
a  participation  in  the  Savior’s  oblation  and  sacrifice  is  but  another 
example  of  liturgical  growth.  A  tree  springs  up  in  the  fertile 
soil  of  believing,  loving  souls.  It  is  a  good  tree,  and  nourished 
by  the  forester’s  careful  hand,  pruned  of  superfluous  branches,  is 
adapted  to  its  older  fellows  and  becomes  one  with  them. 

- o - 

Liturgical  A  liturgical  seminar  formed  among  the  theologians 
Briefs  of  St.  Louis  University  functioned  successfully 
during  the  past  school  year.  “Our  meetings  take 
place  once  a  week,”  says  a  report  to  the  Liturgical  Press,  “at 
which  meetings  a  paper  is  read  and  followed  by  discussion.  Thus 
far  we  have  taken  a  more  general  view  of  the  liturgy:  we  have 
had  papers  on  the  meaning  of  the  movement,  its  reasons,  its  mo¬ 
tives  ;  we  have  discussed  the  Mass  and  its  prayers,  considering  their 
history  and  their  development;  then  the  Mass  was  considered  in 
the  light  of  the  doctrine  of  St.  Paul  on  the  Mystical  Body.  The 
Oriental  and  Latin  rites  were  compared.  This  marked  the  con  ¬ 
clusion  of  our  first  series  of  papers. — ^Now  the  Liturgical  Year 
and  its  development  and  history  form  the  subject  of  our  discus¬ 
sions.  This  series  will  be  followed  by  one  on  the  sacraments 
and  their  place  in  the  liturgy  and  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Mystical 
Body. — A  Liturgical  Bulletin  Board  in  a  conspicious  place  has 
kept  the  theologians  informed  on  the  Stational  Churches,  and  on 
other  points  that  may  be  of  interest  about  the  feasts  and  seasons 
of  the  Liturgical  Year.  We  have  pictures  of  all  the  Stational 
Churches,  the  explanations  and  illustrations  of  the  Belgian  Bene¬ 
dictine  Fathers  on  the  Mass  texts,  and  other  illustrations  that  help 
to  make  the  bulletin  board  attractive.” 


A  “Catechism  of  Gregorian  Chant”  by  the  Very  Rev.  Dom 
Gregory  Huegle,  O.  S.  B.,  of  Conception  Abbey,  has  recently  been 
published  by  J.  Fischer  Bros.  (115  pp.,  50c).  While  some  of 
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the  250  questions  are  in  a  lighter  catechetical  vein,  the  greater  num¬ 
ber  present  such  a  wealth  of  pertinent  information  that  the  little 
book  could  well  have  been  called  an  elementary  encylopedia.  The 
material  is  reprinted  from  various  issues  of  the  Caecelia,  which 
fact  may  account  for  the  apparent  lack  of  sequence.  At  the  same 
time  it  is,  together  with  author’s  name,  a  guarantee  that  the  ma¬ 
terial  is  reliable.  For  a  second  edition,  the  several  pages  of  the 
extra  fly-leaves  could  well  be  used  for  a  detailed  double  column 
index,  since  the  book  may  also  serve  as  a  handy  reference  manual. 


With  the  commencement  of  its  fifteenth  volume.  Advent 
1927,  the  Vida  Cristiana  (Catalan,  published  by  the  Friends  of 
Liturgical  Art,  Barcelona) ,  appeared  in  slightly  enlarged  and 
greatly  enhanced  form.  It  does  not  mean  a  change  of  sentiment, 
says  the  editorial  announcement,  but  an  intensification  of  the  apos- 
tolate  and  an  extension  of  it  into  wider  fields.  “The  liturgical 
renaissance  means  increase  of  the  Christian  life  and  of  the  arts  in 
the  service  of  worship.  In  this  double  aspect  our  review  desires 
to  become  more  complete  and  inspirational.  The  friends  of  col¬ 
lective  piety  and  of  liturgical  art  will  here  find  spiritual  nourish¬ 
ment,  guidance  in  the  apostolatc,  and  practical  help  in  their  task 
of  promoting  in  our  churches  the  renovating  leaven  of  worship  in 
holiness  and  beauty.” 

In  order  to  stimulate  a  revival  of  interest  in  the  liturgy,  the 
clergy  of  Sacred  Heart  Church,  Pittsburgh,  have  been  preaching 
a  course  of  sermons  on  the  Mass.  The  following  is  a  sample 
schedule  of  the  subjects  treated  on  successive  Sundays  at  all  the 
Masses:  The  Mass  as  a  Sacrifice;  The  Ends  of  Mass;  The  First 
Mass:  Liturgical  Parts  of  the  Mass;  The  Fruits  of  the  Mass; 
Different  Kinds  of  Masses;  The  Bible  and  the  Mass:  Vestments 
of  the  Mass:  Method  of  Hearing  Mass — the  Missal;  Obligation 
of  Hearing  Mass. — As  a  result  of  the  efforts  of  the  clergy  to 
obtain  a  larger  proportion  of  interest  in  the  Mass,  a  respectable 
percentage  of  the  congregation  now  use  the  Missal. 


Recently  the  Liturgical  Movement  has  been  making  good 
progress  in  Poland.  During  the  century  of  domination  it  was 
almost  impossible  in  the  greater  part  of  that  country  to  have  any 
collective  demonstrations  of  Catholic  worship.  In  the  first  years 
after  the  war  all  energies  were  taken  up  with  the  laying  of  solid 
foundations  for  the  material  and  spiritual  progress  of  the  nation. 
In  the  course  of  the  Catholic  consolidation  a  deeper  appreciation 
of  the  ancient  liturgical  piety  began  to  display  itself  in  university 
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centers,  seminaries,  parishes,  and  religious  communities  alike.  An 
interesting  feature  of  this  development  is  the  fact  that  the  liturgy 
has  come  to  be  felt  as  a  real  need,  especially  by  some  of  the  more 
intellectual.  Once  begun,  the  movement  has  advanced  rapidly 
from  "modest  congresses  or  liturgical  weeks”  to  the  publication 
of  books  on  the  liturgy,  and  the  Roman  Missal  and  Vesperal. 
Like  all  of  the  Slavic  Race,  we  are  told,  the  Poles  have  always 
bad  a  predilection  for  the  external  manifestation  of  their  worship, 
and  have  for  centuries  chanted  the  Sunday  Vespers  and  the 
Tenebrae  of  Holy  Week  in  the  vernacular  (Bulletin  Paroissial 
Liturgique) . 

Announcement  has  been  made  of  the  discovery  of  an  im¬ 
portant  manuscript  for  Gregorian  chant.  It  contains  nothing  less 
than  the  rhythmic  signs  in  the  old  aquitanian  notation.  It  is 
considered  to  be  "of  an  importance  absolutely  exceptional”  in 
the  matter  of  recovering  the  genuine  rhythm  of  Gregorian  chant 
(Rivista  Liturgica). 


Practical  Manuals  and  Pamphlets 

Popular  Liturgical  Library 

Dom  Virgil  Michel,  O  S.  B.,  My  Sacrifice  and  Yours,  a  popular  ex¬ 
position  of  the  way  to  assist  at  Mass.  Single  Copies,  25c. 

Very  Rev.  Alexius  Hoffman,  0.  S.  B.,  Liturgical  Dictionary.  A  dic¬ 
tionary  of  unusual  Latin  terms  occurring  in  the  liturgical  books. 
One  of  the  features  of  this  book  are  the  latin  equivalents  of 
almost  every  diocese  in  the  world.  186  pages.  Cloth  bound. 
Price  ?2.25. 

Dom  Cuthbert  Goeb,  O.  S.  B.,  The  Manner  of  Serving  at  Mass.  This 
booklet  is  especially  adapted  to  serve  those  learning  their  Mass- 
prayers  or  whose  duty  it  is  to  instruct  the  servers.  Single 
copies,  5c;  24  for  $1.00. 

Dom  Louis  Traufler,  O.  S.  B.,  and  Dom  Virgil  Michel,  O.  S.  B., 
Why  do  Catholics  attend  Mass?  I  &  II.  These  inexpensive 
church-rack  pamphlets  blend  delightful  reading  with  sound 
practical  instruction  on  the  nature  of  the  Mass  and  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  attending  divine  services  on  Sunday.  Single  copies,  5c; 
60  for  $2.00;  10»  for  $3.50. 

Discounts  in  Lots. 

The  Liturgical  Press,  Collegeville,  Minn. 
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THE  EXALTATION  OF  THE  HOLY  CROSS 


HEN  for  the  first  time  the  pilgrim  approaches  St. 
Peter’s  in  Rome,  his  guide  prepares  the  way  to  unac¬ 
customed  wonders  by  a  gradual  initiation.  One  of 
the  first  steps  of  this  initiation  is  an  introduction 
to  the  two  foci  of  the  elliptical  piazza,  the  two  cen¬ 
ters  from  which  its  immense  expanse  radiates.  The  willing  vic¬ 
tim  who  has  already  admired  the  two  long  circling  colonnades 
which  enclose  it  and  has  noted  how  they  are  composed  of  four 
parallel  rows  of  columns — each  column  far  enough  from  its 
neighbor  for  an  automobile  to  pass  between — is  placed  on  the 
stone  slab  which  marks  one  focus  of  the  ellipse  and  suddenly  con¬ 
fronted  with  the  question:  How  many  rows  of  columns  do  you 
see?  He  looks  and  marvels.  There  is  but  one.  Four  rows  have 
just  been  painted  on  his  memory  but  his  eye,  gaze  as  he  may, 
can  now  see  but  the  foremost.  So  perfectly  were  the  columns 
aligned  that  the  three  gigantic  rows  behind  have  vanished  com¬ 
pletely.  He  passes  to  the  next  focus  and  observes  the  same  aston¬ 
ishing  precision. 

Just  between  the  two  foci  stands  the  great  obelisk,  once  the 
witness  of  St.  Peter  crucified,  now  itself  surmounted  by  the  cross. 
These  three  points  of  the  pilgrim’s  position  as  he  moves  from  one 
focus  past  the  obelisk  to  the  other,  and  then  in  reverse  order  back 
again  to  his  starting  place,  represent  three  significant  points  in 
the  sun’s  seasonal  position  throughout  the  year  and  symbolize 
the  movement  of  time  in  the  supernatural  order  as  well  as  in 
the  natural. 

Follow  the  course  of  the  sun  through  the  seasons  of  the 
year.  Back  and  forth  it  moves  across  the  equator,  as  the  pilgrim 
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past  the  obelisk,  from  its  farthest  point  in  December  to  its  near¬ 
est  in  June.  This  natural  movement  of  time  becomes  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  that  supernatural  time  structure  which  we  call  the 
Liturgical  Year.  The  farthest  point  is  Christmas,  Easter  is  the 
equator,  Pentecost  and  Corpus  Christi  are  the  other  extreme.  Then 
sets  in  the  long  downward  course  to  Advent. 

This  parallelism  between  the  march  of  the  sun  and  that  of 
the  Church  year  is  a  divine  parallelism.  Man  can  never  exhaust 
it.  One  particular  application  must  suffice  for  our  present  pur¬ 
pose.  We  choose  those  Septembral  disturbances  known  as  equi¬ 
noctial  storms. 

In  September  with  the  seeming  inconsistency  of  a  strategic 
warrior  the  sun  recrosses  the  equator.  He  is  retreating.  He  has 
been  retreating  for  three  months.  Winter,  his  enemy,  who  lay 
prostrate  before  him,  has  been  slowly  recovering,  slowly  regather¬ 
ing  his  scattered  forces.  The  equinoctial  storms  are  his  first  tri¬ 
umph  over  the  receding  foe. 

But  it  is  only  an  apparent  triumph.  The  sun,  indeed,  is 
driven  across  the  line  into  the  southern  hemisphere,  and  for  three 
long  months  continues  his  course  of  retreat  to  the  south.  In 
December  he  reaches  the  limit  and  the  same  law  that  led  him  down 
the  line  of  seeming  defeat  will  lead  him  back  to  the  triumphs  of 
a  new  year. 

“Spring  passes  into  summer,  and  through  summer  and 
autumn  into  winter,  only  the  more  surely,  by  its  own  ultimate 
return,  to  triumph  over  that  grave,  towards  which  it  resolutely 
hastened  from  its  first  hour”  (Newman,  Second  Spring) . 

The  Church  year,  is  likewise  in  September  half  way  back  to 
its  starting  point.  It  reaches  its  highest  point  in  Pentecost  and 
Corpus  Christi,  after  which  its  splendor  seems  to  decline.  The 
movement  that  proceeded  crescendo  from  Christmas  to  Corpus 
Christi  returns  decrescendo  from  Corpus  Christi  to  a  new  Christ¬ 
mas.  And  September  finds  us  half  way  along  the  monotone  (not 
monotonous)  succession  of  Sundays  that  culminates  in  the  Parou- 
sia,  the  Gospel  of  our  Lord’s  coming  to  Judgment,  on  the  last 
Sunday  after  Pentecost. 

That  apparent  defeat  but  real  victory  which  we  see  in  Sep- 
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tember’s  storms,  has  its  divine  parallel  in  each  and  every  year 
of  Church  history.  “The  word  of  the  Cross,  to  them  indeed 
that  perish,  is  foolishness”  (1  Cor.  1,  18)  “Christ  crucified, 
unto  the  Jews  indeed  a  stumbling  block,  and  unto  the  Gentiles 
foolishness”  (1  Cor.  1,  23).  So  wrote  the  Apostle,  foreshadow¬ 
ing  the  long  line  of  evil  prophets  who  through  the  centuries  find 
the  Church  so  incorrigibly  foolish  and,  therefore,  so  inevitably 
doomed  to  speedy  death  and  dissolution.  Like  the  yearly  equinoc¬ 
tial  storms  announcing  an  impending  triumph  of  winter  over  the 
sun,  these  periodic  persecutions,  from  Nero  to  Calles,  announce  to 
the  world  an  apparent  triumph  over  the  supernatural  sun,  the 
Cross  of  Christ. 

“The  foolishness  of  God  is  wiser  than  men;  and  the  weak¬ 
ness  of  God  is  stronger  than  men”  (1  Cor.  1,  25).  Church 
History,  which  at  times  looks  like  an  endless  defeat,  is  in  reality 
a  never-ending  victory.  When  does  the  visible  sun  start  on  its 
return  to  the  splendors  of  June?  In  December,  just  when  weak¬ 
est  and  palest.  And  thus  the  army  of  Christ,  when  it  is  bled 
white,  trusts  “that  the  Cross  of  Christ  shall  not  be  made  void” 
(1  Cor.  1,  17),  “that  the  word  of  the  Cross  is  the  power  of 
God”  (1  Cor.  1,  18),  “that  Christ,  the  power  of  God  and  the 
wisdom  of  God”  (1  Cor.  1,  24),  is  on  the  eve  of  another  victory. 

Surely,  then,  it  is  fitting  that  the  Exaltation  of  the  Holy 
Cross  be  celebrated  in  September.  As  the  May  feast  of  the  Find¬ 
ing  of  the  Holy  Cross  stands  in  the  ascending  line  of  Easter  glo¬ 
ries,  so  the  September  feast  of  the  Exaltation  stands  in  the  de¬ 
scending  line.  There  is  a  splendid  logical  unity  in  the  liturgical 
year  for  the  time  after  Pentecost,  symbolizing  Church  History, 
the  story  of  that  army  which  is  always  defeated  and  yet  always 
triumphant,  is  the  proper  background  on  which  to  paint  the 
Liturgy  of  the  Feast,  Fix  your  eye  on  the  Church  where  you 
will,  on  the  Age  of  Martyrs,  on  that  of  the  Heresies,  on  that 
of  the  Schisms,  on  that  of  the  Apostasies,  or  rise,  if  you  will,  to 
bird’s-eye  view  of  her  entire  course  of  twenty  centuries,  you  will 
be  confronted  with  some  victorious  scene.  As  you  gaze,  let  ring 
in  your  ears  the  holy  texts  of  today’s  liturgy,  or,  better  still,  in 
the  words  of  the  Apostle,  “sing  them  in  grace  in  your  heart  to 
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God”  (Col.  3,  16).  The  heart  that  does  this  will  burn  with 
love  of  that  God,  divinely  strong,  yet  divinely  slow,  who  through¬ 
out  the  centuries  worketh  such  wonders. 

“But  we  must  glory  in  the  Cross  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
in  whom  is  our  salvation,  our  life,  and  resurrection:  by  whom 
we  have  been  redeemed  and  delivered”  (Introit). 

“O  God,  who  doth  this  day  delight  us  by  the  yearly  solemn¬ 
ity  of  the  Exaltation  of  the  Holy  Cross,  grant,  we  beseech  Thee, 
that  as  we  have  learned  to  know  its  mysteries  here  on  earth,  so 
likewise  in  Heaven  we  may  share  in  its  glory.  Through  the 
same  Lord  Jesus  Christ”  (Collect). 

“Christ  Jesus  ....  emptied  Himself,  taking  on  the  form  of 
a  slave  ....  hubled  Himself,  becoming  obedient  unto  death 
even  to  the  death  of  the  Cross.  Wherefore  God  also  hath  exalted 
Him,  and  hath  given  Him  that  Name  which  is  above  every  name, 
that  every  knee  should  bow  .  .  .  and  every  tongue  confess  that 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  in  the  glory  of  the  Father”  (Epistle). 

“Sweet  Tree,  sweet  Nails,  thou  Bearer  of  sweet  burdens,  thou 
that  alone  wast  found  worthy  to  carry  the  King  and  Lord  of 
Heaven.  Alleluia”  (Gradual). 

“Shelter,  O  Lord,  Thy  people,  by  the  Sign  of  the  Cross, 
from  the  snares  of  all  their  enemies:  That  we  may  render  to 
Thee  a  pleasing  Service,  and  our  Sacrifice  be  found  acceptable” 
(Offertory). 

“Destined  as  we  are  to  become  fattened  by  the  Body  and 
Blood  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  through  whom  the  standard  of 
the  Cross  was  sanctified:  We  beseech  Thee,  O  Lord,  our  God, 
that  as  we  have  been  found  worthy  to  adore  that  standard,  so 
we  may  have  an  everlasting  share  in  that  Salvation  and  Glory  to 
which  it  leads.  Through  the  same  Lord”  (Secret) . 

“By  the  Sign  of  the  Cross  deliver  us  from  our  enemies,  O 
God,  our  God”  (Communion). 

“Be  present  unto  us,  O  Lord,  our  God;  and  as  Thou  dost 
give  us  the  joy  of  honoring  the  Holy  Cross,  so  grant  us  a  share 
in  the  blessings  that  flow  therefrom.  Through  the  same  Jesus 
Christ”  (Postcommunion) . 

This  series  of  texts,  these  simple  words,  as  strong  and  deli- 
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berate  as  the  God  from  whom  they  come,  are  they  not  fitting 
inscriptions  for  the  temple  of  Church  History?  Whoever  enters 
that  temple  today  hears  them  from  its  every  altar.  Every  priest 
who  comes  to  the  altar  repeats  them,  every  worshiper  re-echoes 
them,  until  they  become  a  chorus  that  fills  the  world,  from  the 
rising  of  the  sun  to  the  going  down  thereof.  And  as  in  the 
present,  so  in  the  past.  They  carry  us  back  through  the  long 
stretching  aisles  of  time  to  the  moment  when  they  first  united 
in  their  present  form  to  be  the  Mass  of  Dedication  for  the  two 
chief  churches  of  Jerusalem,  the  double-church  on  Mount  Calvary. 

Seeming  defeat,  actual  victory,  that  is  the  mystery  of  the 
Holy  Cross.  But  though  every  altar  in  the  world-temple  re-echoes 
that  mystery,  surely  none  quite  so  eloquently  as  the  Altar  of 
Calvary.  Pilgrims  from  the  ends  of  the  world  to  the  church  on 
Calvary,  let  us  pause  at  this  hallowed  spot!  Let  us  stop  at  the 
original  altar,  whereon  was  offered  the  Eternal  Sacrifice  of  which 
each  Mass  is  but  a  continuation.  Nowhere  else  in  the  world  is 
the  Cross  so  divinely  foolish  as  it  is  here. 

The  seeming  defeat  is  very  evident.  “A  sadder  church  I 
have  never  seen,”  exclaimed  a  pilgrim  in  1925,  the  Holy  Year, 
“The  building  itself  is  unsafe,  the  walls  crumbling  and  peeling. 
Followers  of  different  rites  quarrel  with  each  other,  even  unto 
bloodshed,  within  the  church  itself.  At  the  very  spot  of  the 
Crucifixion  you  may  not  say  Mass,  because,  forsooth,  you  are  a 
Latin.  Millions  of  money  are  ready  to  rebuild  the  Sanctuary, 
but  jealousy  forbids  either  party  to  allow  the  other  to  begin.” 

“I  can  foresee  a  time”  says  one  observer  sadly,  “when  the 
church  will  be  buried  in  its  own  ruins,  and  its  site  occupied  by  a 
moving-picture  house!” 

How  sad  it  is  for  the  pilgrim  as  he  stands  in  that  place  so 
redolent  of  memories  of  the  Gospel,  of  Helena  and  Constantine, 
of  the  Crusaders!  How  sad  as  he  remembers  how  the  very  feast, 
which  he  is  now  celebrating  originated — how  the  Holy  Cross, 
seized  upon  by  the  victorious  Chosroas,  and  carried  off  to  Persia, 
was  reconquered  by  Heraclius  and  brought  back  in  triumph  to 
the  Holy  City. 

But  as  the  foolishness  of  the  Cross  is  a  divine  foolishness,  so 
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is  the  sadness  here  a  divine  sadness.  A  religion  that,  humanly 
speaking,  could  not  even  begin,  and  is  ever  dying,  finds  its  very 
birthplace  overarched  with  a  decaying  church.  Could  there  be  a 
more  striking  revelation  of  its  divine  origin?  “The  foolish  things 
of  the  world  hath  God  chosen  that  He  may  confound  the  wise: 
and  the  weak  things  of  the  world  hath  God  chosen  that  He  may 
confound  the  strong”  (1  Cor.  1,  27). 

In  the  natural  and  in  the  supernatural  order,  we  are  children 
of  the  light.  In  September  we  are  half  way  back  to  December 
and  Christmas.  The  light  of  the  sun  is  decreasing,  because  it  is 
on  the  road  to  its  exaltation.  Christ’s  soul  is  troubled.  He  begs 
His  Father  to  save  Him  from  this  hour,  but  only  because  He  is 
on  the  road  to  His  Exaltation,  to  the  hour  of  the  Judgment  of 
the  world,  to  the  hour  when,  lifted  up  from  the  earth.  He  will 
draw  all  things  to  Himself.  And  the  Feast  of  the  Exaltation  of 
the  Holy  Cross,  shining  out  through  the  declining  rays  of  Sep¬ 
tember’s  sun,  carries  this  message  of  divine  foolishness  round  the 
world,  from  the  crumbling  church  on  Golgotha  to  the  magnificent 
temple  on  the  Vatican,  on  across  Europe  and  America,  to  the 
straw  hut  of  the  missionary  in  Oceania.  Round  every  altar  of  this 
eternal  temple,  through  all  the  reaches  of  time  and  space,  the  divine 
message  is  the  same:  the  declining  Light  of  the  World  shall  be 
exalted. 

“Now  is  the  judgment  of  the  world:  now  shall  the  prince 
of  this  world  be  cast  out.  And  I,  if  I  shall  be  lifted  up  from 
the  earth,  will  draw  all  things  to  myself.  (Now  this  He  said, 
signifying  what  death  He  should  die.)  The  multitude  answered 
him:  We  have  heard  out  of  the  law,  that  Christ  abideth  forever: 
and  how  sayest  thou,  The  Son  of  man  must  be  lifted  up?  Who 
is  this  Son  of  man?  Jesus  therefore  said  to  them:  Yet  a  little 
while,  the  light  is  among  you.  Walk  whilst  you  have  the  light, 
that  the  darkness  overtake  you  not.  And  he  that  walketh  in 
darkness,  knoweth  not  whither  he  goeth.  Whilst  you  have  the 
light,  believe  in  the  light,  that  you  may  be  children  of  the  light” 
(Gospel) . 

Patrick  Cummins,  O.  S.  B. 

Conception,  Mo. 
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OMPLINE  as  Public  Worship.  Sunday  is  the  day 
set  apart  by  the  Church  in  a  special  manner  for  the 
public  worship  of  almighty  God,  and  in  every  parish 
the  principal  Mass,  whether  high  Mass  or  Missa 
cantata,  is  the  occasion  provided  for  as  many  as  poss¬ 
ible  to  join  together  in  that  worship. 

Complementary  to  the  parochial  Mass  is  the  parochial  Ves¬ 
pers,  wherein  the  antiphons,  hymn,  and  collect,  and  sometimes 
the  psalms  as  well,  have  special  reference  to  the  feast  celebrated 
or  occasion  observed  at  the  morning  Mass.  On  account  princip¬ 
ally  of  this  correspondence  of  theme.  Vespers  is  the  service  for 
the  parish  church  on  Sunday  afternoon  or  evening. 

The  relationship  between  Vespers  and  the  feast  of  the  day 
necessitates  a  certain  amount  of  change  in  the  service  every  Sun¬ 
day,  and  a  great  deal  of  change  on  some  Sundays.  This  means 
that  both  choir  nd  congregation  must  have  a  big  repertoire  of 
chants  for  antiphons  (those  tricky  things) ,  of  hymn  tunes,  and 
of  psalm  tones,  as  well  as  a  certain  ability  to  read  Latin  words 
correctly  almost  at  sight.“  This,  of  course,  is  a  further  recom¬ 
mendation  of  Vespers,  for  the  more  we  lay-people  know  of  the 
chant  and  language  of  the  Western  Church,  the  better  for  our 
souls  and  minds. 

The  Office  of  Compline  remains  unchanged  throughout  the 
year  except  for  details.  There  are  churches  in  which  the  singing 
of  Compline  is  practicable  when  the  singing  of  Vespers  is  really 
not;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  churches  where 
a  little  more  enthusiasm  and  interest  would  make  possible  the 
singing  of  Vespers  on  Sunday  and  of  Compline  before  the  week- 
night  Benediction  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament. 

A  set  form  of  evening  prayers  originated  among  the  early 
monks:  and  what  St.  Basil  did  for  the  East  in  the  fourth  cen- 


1  This  article  forms  part  of  an  introduction  to  a  new  pamphlet  of  The 
Popular  Liturgical  Library,  Into  Thy  Hands,  containing  the  office  of  Compline, 
the  official  night  prayer  of  the  Church  for  every  day  of  the  week,  in  Latin 
and  English. 

*In  small  churches  it  is  allowed  to  sing  votive  Vespers  of  the  Blessed 
Sacrament  or  of  our  Lady  on  any  and  every  Sunday. 
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tury,  St.  Benedict  did  for  the  West  in  the  sixth.  The  simple 
evening  service  that  the  last  named  gave  to  his  monks,  having 
then  as  now  only  three  psalms,  he  called  Completonum,  which 
means  the  “finish”  or  “completion”  of  the  day’s  worship.  This 
word  we  render  into  English  as  “Compline”.  To  St.  Benedict  s 
three  psalms  were  subsequently  added  other  matters,  to  bring  the 
form  of  the  office  into  line  with  that  of  the  Church’s  other  offi¬ 
cial  “hours”.  These  additions  included  a  short  lesson  from  the 
first  epistle  of  St.  Peter,  which  is  probably  a  survival  of  the  spi¬ 
ritual  reading  that  formerly  preceded  the  office  of  prayer. 

When  Compline  is  sung  publicly,  the  people  stand  through¬ 
out  except  during  the  psalms,  when  they  sit,  and  at  the  blessing, 
when  they  kneel.  At  the  Confiteor,  at  each  repetition  of  the 
Gloria  Patri,  at  the  last  verse  of  the  hymn,  and  during  the  prayer, 
the  body  (not  simply  the  head)  should  be  bowed  down  in  humi¬ 
lity  and  out  of  respect  for  the  most  holy  and  undivided  Trinity; 
and  the  sign  of  the  cross  should  be  made  at  the  places  indicated 
thus  in  the  text. 

Except  for  one  or  two  hymn  tunes  proper  to  the  season  the 
chant  for  Compline  on  Sunday  present  no  difficulties;  but  at  the 
words  citcum’ dabit  and  verum'tamen  in  verses  5  and  8  of  the  sec¬ 
ond  psalm,  there  is  always  a  tendency  to  shift  the  accent  by  one 
syllable. 

Compline  as  Private  Worship.  In  the  Church’s  liturgy  may 
be  found  prayers  for  every  occasion  in  life,  ordinary  and  extra¬ 
ordinary.  In  particular,  such  daily  needs  as  preparation  for  and 
thanksgiving  after  Mass  and  holy  Communion,  and  morning  and 
night  prayer,  are  amply  provided  for;  the  first  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Missal  in  forms  of  perfect  fitness  and  beauty,  morning  pray¬ 
er  in  the  office  of  Prime,  and  night  prayer  in  the  office  of  Compline. 

The  many  and  varied  forms  of  prayer  for  those  occasions 
found  in  prayerbooks  and  manuals  of  devotion  are  frequently 
excellent,  and  they  have  the  approval  of  ecclesiastical  authority. 
But  the  liturgical  prayers  to  which  I  have  referred  come  to  us  with 
the  particular  recommendation  of  the  Church  herself;  she  insists 
on  their  use  by  her  clergy;  and  set  forms  of  morning  and  even¬ 
ing  prayer  in  our  prayer-books  are  very  often  based  on  these 
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liturgical  models.  It  is,  then,  rather  difficult  to  see  why  any 
prayers  should  be  preferred  to  these  provided  for  us  by  our  holy 
mother  the  Church  herself;  and  it  is  with  the  hope  of  increasing 
their  private  use  that  this  little  book  has  been  published.  For 
as  has  been  said.  Compline  is  the  official  night  prayer  of  the  Latin 
rite  of  the  Catholic  Church  to  which  we  belong;  and  when  we 
use  it  (or  any  other  liturgical  form)  we  pray  in  a  very  special 
manner  with  the  Church,  in  union  with  that  mystical  body  of 
Christ  of  which  we  are  all  members. 

The  Significance  of  Compline.  To  comment,  even  curso¬ 
rily,  on  all  the  psalms  used  at  Compline  throughout  the  week 
would  be  not  only  beyond  the  scope  of  this  booklet  but  also  be¬ 
yond  the  ability  of  the  writer.  Moreover,  each  one  of  us  can 
find  his  own  interpretation  and  application  thereof  to  his  own 
needs  and  those  of  the  Church.  The  literal  meaning  of  their 
words  is  sometimes  obvious  and  appropriate;  we  have  then  but 
to  apply  them.  Sometimes  it  is  obscure  or  apparently  inappro¬ 
priate;  we  can  then  with  proper  humility  apply  our  own  meaning 
or  interpretation,  or  pass  the  words  over  altogether.  To  pray 
with  the  Church  it  is  not  necessary  to  be  an  expert  in  scriptural 
exegesis. 

The  key  to  Compline  is  found  in  these  words  printed  on 
the  title-page  of  this  booklet:  “Into  Thy  hands”.  The  prayer 
of  our  Lord  Himself  as  He  hung  dying  on  the  cross,  “Into  Thy 
hands,  O  Lord,  I  commend  my  spirit”,  is  used  in  the  short  Re- 
sponsory,  and  has  been  on  the  lips  of  countless  Christians,  can¬ 
onised  saint,  martyrs,  and  ordinary  folk,  as  they  faced  death. 
St.  Stephen,  the  first  martyr,  cried  amid  the  stones  of  his  perse¬ 
cutors:  “Lord  Jesus,  receive  my  spirit!”  St.  Thomas  Becket,  that 
great  Englishman,  murmured  “Into  Thy  hands,  O  Lord”,  as  he 
was  struck  down  in  his  own  cathedral  church.  The  aptness  of 
the  words  for  night  prayer  are  obvious.  We  are  about  to  sleep, 
and  sleep  has  always  been  an  obvious  figure  of  death;  it  is  used 
thus  in  Holy  Scripture,  or  even  as  a  synonym.  To  refer  to  St. 
Stephen  again,  "he  fell  asleep  in  the  Lord”  (Acts  7,  59) :  and  in 
the  second  psalm  of  Compline  on  Tuesday:  “Enlighten  mine  eyes 
that  I  sleep  not  ever  in  death”  (Psalm  12,  4).  In  the  blessing 
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with  which  Compline  begins,  sleep  and  death  are  bracketed  to¬ 
gether:  “The  Lord  almighty  grant  us  a  peaceful  night  and  a  per¬ 
fect  end”;  while  the  hymn  and  the  collect  refer  directly  to  sleep, 
as  does  the  last  verse  of  the  first  psalm  of  Sunday. 

The  conclusion  of  the  fourth  verse  of  Psalm  12,  “lest  mine 
enemy  say  at  any  time:  I  have  prevailed  against  him,”  suggests  a 
further  symbolism  for  the  whole  verse,  equating  death  with  sin. 
This  again  is  a  very  common  idea.  We  habitually  refer  to  sin 
as  the  death  of  the  soul,  and  it  is  natural  therefore  to  find  in 
Compline  a  strong  element  of  contrition:  it  is  the  only  office  of 
the  day  at  which  the  Confiteor  is  regularly  said,  and  sorrow  for 
sin  underlies  several  of  the  psalms,  for  example,  the  second  of 
Monday. 

And  so  throughout  the  office  is  found  the  notion  of  Sleep 
or  Darkness — Sin — ^Death,  set  over  against  Waking  or  Light — 
Grace — Life:  “I  am  come  that  they  may  have  life  and  have  it 
more  abundantly”  (John  10,  10).  Over  the  whole  is  our  sense 
of  complete  dependence  upon  almighty  God — “into  Thy  hands, 
O  Lord” — and  so  during  the  week  there  are  several  psalms  implor¬ 
ing  his  protection  and  help  against  enemies,  dangers,  terrors,  the 
ungodly — all  of  which  may  be  taken  to  represent  the  Devil  and 
his  ministers  and  those  sins  “which  do  so  easily  beset  us”.  Such 
psalms  are  the  first  of  Tuesday,  Thursday,  Saturday,  the  second 
of  Sunday,  Monday  and  Thursday,  and  the  third  of  Friday.  In 
psalm  90  on  Sunday  there  is  a  summing  up  of  the  whole  matter: 
“This  truth  shall  compass  thee  with  a  shield:  thou  shalt  not  be 
afraid  for  the  terror  of  the  night,  for  the  arrow  that  flieth  in  the 
day,  for  the  plague  that  walketh  in  darkness,  for  the  assault  of 
the  evil  one  in  the  noonday.” 

But  Christian  prayer  consists  not  wholly,  nor  even  princi¬ 
pally,  of  petition,  but  of  praise.  And  during  the  week  at  Com¬ 
pline  the  Church  frequently  interrupts  her  words  of  sorrow,  of 
fear  and  of  entreaty  in  order  to  glorify  and  to  pay  homage  to  her 
Lord:  as  in  the  first  psalm  of  Wednesday,  the  second  of  Saturday, 
and  the  third  of  Sunday,  Tuesday,  Thursday  and  Saturday. 

The  three  great  Gospel  canticles  are  all  given  a  place  of 
honor  in  the  Church’s  daily  office,  the  Benedictus  at  Lauds,  the 
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Magnificat  at  Vespers,  and  the  Nunc  dimittis  at  Compline.  The 
words  of  this  song  of  Simeon  do  not  at  first  sight  seem  particu¬ 
larly  to  associate  themselves  with  the  main  ideas  of  the  ofiice;  but 
with  use  they  attain  an  atmosphere  of  quite  extraordinary  appro¬ 
priateness.  Doubtless  this  is  due  to  the  first  verse.  We  know 
that  Simeon  was  an  old  man  and  that  he  referred  to  his  approach¬ 
ing  death.  Moreover,  in  the  antiphon  is  summed  up  that  notable 
preoccupation  of  the  Christian  liturgy  with  both  time  and  eter¬ 
nity:  we  ask  the  divine  protection  during  our  temporal  waking  and 
sleeping,  and  that  we  may  at  the  last  rest  in  peace  and  awake  in 
eternity  to  the  fulness  of  the  light  of  Christ. 

This  mingling  of  time  and  eternity  is  nowhere  better  illus¬ 
trated  than  in  the  office  of  Compline  as  a  whole,  and  it  is  most 

fitting  that  it  should  be  so.  We  live  and  are  about  to  sleep,  and 

sleep  is  “the  fringe  of  the  eternal”.  Our  Catholic  ancestors,  who 
made  their  own  songs  and  to  whom  the  Faith  without  the  Li¬ 
turgy  was  unknown,  made  a  night  song  into  whose  last  verse 

was  distilled  the  whole  of  the  Church’s  evening  prayer: 


God  is  the  branch  and  I  the  flower. 
Pray  God  send  me  a  blessed  hour. 

I  go  to  bed,  some  sleep  to  take. 

The  Lord,  he  knows  if  I  shall  wake. 
Sleep  I  ever,  sleep  I  never, 

God  receive  my  soul  for  ever. 


Capel-y-ffin,  Wales. 


Donald  Attwater. 
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THE  STRUCTURE  OF  THE  HOUR  PRAYERS.  II. 

HE  main  divisions  of  the  Hour  Prayer  structure  cor¬ 
respond  to  the  motives  of  the  sanctification  of  the 
day,  the  week,  the  month  and  the  year.  Thus  all 
time  is  hallbwed  by  prayer  and  transfigured  into  the 
image  of  the  life  of  the  world  to  come. 

Each  day  of  twenty-four  hours  has  its  complete  cycle  of 
prayer.  The  night  and  the  day  are  both  divided  into  four  parts 
of  three  hours  each.  For  the  night  we  have  the  First,  Second  and 
Third  Nocturns  of  Matins,  and  Lauds.  For  the  day  we  have 
Terce,  Sext,  None  and  Vespers.  Prime  is  added  as  a  morning 
prayer,  and  Compline  as  a  prayer  before  retiring  at  night.  Ob¬ 
serve  that  these  eight  divisions  (not  counting  Prime  and  Com¬ 
pline)  are  all  three  hours  apart,  i.  e.  each  represents  three  hours. 
Observe  also  that  each  of  the  three  Nocturns  of  Matins  has  three 
psalms,  that  Terce,  Sext  and  None  have  each  three  psalms,  while 
Lauds  and  Vespers,  which  end  the  night-group  and  the  day-group, 
have  the  three  augmented  to  five.  This  arrangement  of  threes 
gives  us  one  psalm  for  every  hour  of  the  night  and  day.  Their 
groupment  into  triads  is  symbolic  of  the  Blessed  Trinity  whose 
praise  recurs  in  the  last  stanza  of  all  the  Breviary  hymns.  And 
the  triads,  augmented  once  for  the  climax  of  the  night-group  and 
once  for  that  of  the  day-group,  give  distinct  rythm  and  balance 
to  the  whole  structure. 

All  the  Hours  have  developed  out  of  the  ancient  Vigil,  and 
the  key  to  the  structure  of  all  of  them  is  best  found  in  Matins: 
for  Matins  holds  the  place  of  the  ancient  Vigil  and  most  closely 
resembles  it.  One  should  bear  in  mind  also  to  observe  the  re¬ 
semblance  of  the  Hour  structure  to  the  Mass  of  the  Catechumens, 
which  likewise  comes  from  the  old  Vigil. 

Matins  begins  (after  the  Pater,  Ave  and  Credo  said  silently) 
with  an  invocation  in  dialogue  and  an  invitatory  antiphon  with 
the  psalm  Venite.  Then  follows  a  hymn,  in  more  lyrical  measure 
and  melody,  rising  to  the  main  level  of  the  Hour.  Now  come 
the  three  Nocturns.  Each  Nocturn  has  two  sections,  the  chant¬ 
ing  (active)  of  three  psalms,  and  the  reading  (passive)  of  three 
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lessons.  Each  psalm  has  its  antiphon  which  lends  to  the  psalm 
on  any  given  occasion  a  peculiar  quality  of  spiritual  tone.  The 
psalms  proceed  between  two  alternate  choirs  in  simple  and  earnest 
chant.  At  the  end  of  the  psalms  in  each  Nocturn  a  versicle  and 
response,  the  Pater  and  an  absolution  mark  the  transition  to  the 
second  or  reading  section.  Each  reading  or  lesson  begins  with 
a  blessing  and  ends  with  a  word  of  thanks.  The  lessons  of  the 
First  Nocturn  are  readings  from  the  Old  and  New  Testaments 
(exclusive  of  the  Gospels) .  Those  of  the  Second  Nocturn  are 
sermons  from  the  Fathers  or  biographies  of  the  Saints.  Those 
of  the  Third  Nocturn  are  from  the  Gospels,  being  a  repetition 
of  the  Mass-Gospel  of  the  day  with  a  homily  from  the  Fathers. 
Between  the  lessons  come  responsories,  resembling  the  gradual  of 
the  Mass:  they  are  short  pieces  of  song  interspersed  between  the 
monologue  readings.  Often  in  place  of  the  last  responsory  the 
Te  Deum  is  placed  as  a  splendid  finale  to  the  Matins  Hour. 

Notice  the  two  sections  (chant  and  reading)  of  each  Noc¬ 
turn.  Then  turn  to  the  Mass  of  the  Catechumens,  divide  it  into 
two  parts  by  a  line  drawn  after  the  last  collect,  and  see  how  the 
structure  resembles  that  of  Matins. 

Compare  the  structure  of  Terce,  Sext  and  None,  and  see 
again  how  they  resemble  Matins.  They  all  have  a  hymn,  three 
psalms,  the  lessons  reduced  to  a  brief  piece  called  the  chapter,  a 
responsory,  and  a  prayer  which  is  the  collect  of  the  Mass  of 
the  day. 

Lauds  and  Vespers  show  some  difference  in  structure,  the 
reason  for  which  is  evident  when  we  remember  that  Lauds  is  the 
climax  of  the  night-group  of  Hours  and  Vespers  the  climax  of 
the  day-group.  Hence  the  number  of  psalms  is  augmented  to 
five:  and  instead  of  being  preceded  by  a  hymn  they  lead  up  to 
the  hymn,  which  in  turn  rises  to  the  higher  level  of  the  Benedic- 
tus  or  Magnificat  and  of  the  prayer  and  commemorations  of  the 
day.  Lauds  and  Vespers  have  as  their  finale  the  beautiful  anti¬ 
phons  of  the  Blessed  Virgin. 

Prime  and  Compline,  though  constructed  like  the  other 
Hours,  stand  somewhat  apart  and  are  as  it  were  appendices  to 
Lauds  and  Vespers.  These  latter  two  are  the  solemn  morning  and 
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evening  prayers  of  the  Church.  Prime  and  Compline  are  di¬ 
rectly  related  to  the  beginning  of  the  day’s  work  and  of  the  night’s 
rest.  They  are  slightly  less  formal  and  have  a  shade  of  more 
intimate  and  subjective  feeling.  The  structure  of  Prime  resem¬ 
bles  that  of  Matins,  Tercc,  Sext  and  None.  The  structure  of 
Compline  resembles  that  of  Lauds  and  Vespers.  Join  Compline 
immediately  to  Prime,  note  the  position  of  the  hymns,  and  see 
bow  these  two  together  represent  in  miniature  the  structure  of 
all  the  rest. 

In  all  the  Hours  a  series  of  petition  prayers  is  added  on 
certain  days,  especially  on  days  of  penitential  character. 

So  much  for  every  day.  Next,  the  Hour  Prayer  structure 
takes  cognizance  of  the  week.  In  this  we  follow  the  precedent 
of  the  Jewish  liturgy  in  which  the  week  was  observed  in  memory 
of  the  “days”  of  creation  with  the  Sabbath  as  the  day  of  rest. 
The  Church  abandoned  the  Sabbath  for  the  Sunday,  chiefly  be¬ 
cause  of  the  meaning  of  Easter  Sunday,  the  pre-eminent  day  in 
the  entire  Christian  calendar.  The  Sunday  became  the  Lord’s 
day,  a  weekly  commemoration  of  Easter.  And  in  the  Hour  Pray¬ 
ers  and  the  Missal  a  series  of  prayer  formularies  was  arranged  from 
Sunday  to  Sunday.  In  ancient  times  there  was  also  some  special 
observance  of  the  Wednesday,  Friday  and  Saturday  of  each  week, 
and  we  have  a  relic  of  this  custom  in  our  quarterly  observance  of 
the  Ember  days.  Moreover,  in  the  Hour  Prayers  the  psalms  are 
arranged  to  be  said  in  a  weekly  cycle,  so  that  the  entire  psalter 
is  gone  through  once  every  week. 

The  month-division  appears  in  the  Hour  Prayer  structure 
chiefly  in  relation  to  the  feast  days  of  the  Saints.  For  these  are 
set  according  to  the  month-days  of  the  calendar.  Furthermore, 
the  Scripture  readings  for  Matins  are  set  according  to  the  month 
in  the  latter  portion  of  the  year.  For  the  rest,  the  liturgy  divides 
the  year  not  so  much  by  the  months  as  by  her  own  litutgical 
seasons,  which  arc  based  on  the  divine  plan  of  human  redemption 
and  sanctification. 

The  system  of  the  liturgical  seasons  and  the  liturgical  year 
is  quite  elaborate  and  cannot  easily  be  described  in  a  few  para¬ 
graphs.  We  shall  do  no  more  here  than  point  out  the  main  struc- 
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tural  lines  and  we  refer  the  reader  to  another  series  of  articles  on 
the  subject  in  Orate  Fratres^ 

The  daily  cycle  of  the  Hours  as  we  have  named  them  af¬ 
fords  a  spiritual  counterpart  to  our  experiences  in  the  natural 
order  which  depend  upon  that  revolution  of  the  earth  on  its  axis 
which  causes  the  natural  phenomena  of  the  hours  and  the  succes¬ 
sion  of  night  and  day.  Light  and  darkness  in  our  spiritual  life 
depend  upon  our  relation  to  Christ,  whether  we  are  turned  toward 
Him  or  away  from  Him.  In  the  liturgical  year  the  Hour  Prayers 
carry  us  through  a  much  larger  cycle,  a  counterpart  to  that  which 
in  the  order  of  nature  is  caused  by  the  movement  of  the  earth  in 
its  orbit  about  the  sun  with  the  resultant  phenomena  of  the  sea¬ 
sons.  Thus  with  Christ,  the  Sun  of  righteousness,  as  the  source 
and  center  of  all  light  and  life,  we  are  made  to  live  over  year  by 
year  the  process  of  our  redemption  and  transfiguration,  experienc¬ 
ing  day  after  day  through  the  seasons  of  the  year  the  drama  and 
pageant  of  the  whole  divine  economy  from  Creation  to  the  Apo¬ 
calypse. 

Every  day  has  its  “ordinary”  parts  of  the  Breviary,  and 
also — as  a  day  of  the  week,  of  the  month,  the  year — its  “proper” 
parts,  that  is,  certain  psalms  for  the  day  of  the  week,  certain  anti¬ 
phons,  chapters,  lessons,  prayers  for  the  day  of  the  month  or 
season,  celebrating  this  or  that  mystery  of  the  Lord  in  His  lifetime 
on  earth,  this  or  that  element  in  the  drama  of  salvation,  this  or 
that  person  or  event  in  the  life-story  of  the  Church,  the  mystical 
Christ. 

The  cycle  of  the  liturgical  year  is  a  double  one,  partly  called 
“temporal”  and  partly  called  ‘sanctoral”.  The  temporal  cycle 
is  made  up  of  the  succession  of  days  and  seasons  from  Advent  to 
Pentecost  and  from  Pentecost  on  to  the  next  Advent.  From  Ad¬ 
vent  to  Pentecost  one  half  of  the  year  is  given  to  our  Lord’s 
visible  life  in  this  world.  Through  Advent,  Epiphany,  Lent, 
Passiontide,  Easter,  Ascension  and  Pentecost,  the  story  of  the 
mysteries  of  Christ  is  reviewed  and  spiritually  experienced.  From 
Pentecost  to  Advent  the  second  half  of  the  year  is  given  to  the 

iSee  articles  “The  Liturgical  Year”,  Vol.  I,  p.  359;  Vol.  II,  p.  205;  and 
coining  issues. 
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continuation  of  our  Lord's  life  and  work  in  His  mystical  body, 
the  Church,  the  story  not  of  His  visible  deeds  in  Palestine,  but  of 
His  invisible  working  in  the  Church  and  in  human  souls  through¬ 
out  the  world  and  throughout  all  ages.  Upon  this  temporal 
cycle  is  superimposed  the  sanctoral  one,  the  succession  of  the  feast- 
days  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  the  Saints,  illustrations  of  the 
work  of  human  transfiguration  in  Christ  and  in  the  Church. 

In  this  double  cycle  the  temporal  part  is  the  primary  one. 
It  was  arranged  first  of  the  two  and  its  content  is  of  greater  sig¬ 
nificance.  It  is  made  up  of  two  sections  which  arc  similar  in  struc¬ 
ture  but  unequal  in  length  and  which  are  arranged  about  the  two 
chief  days  of  all  the  year,  Easter  and  Christmas.  The  Easter  sec¬ 
tion  is,  again,  older  in  date  of  composition,  of  greater  significance 
in  its  content,  second  (i.  e.  culminant)  in  order  of  placement  and 
longer  in  number  of  days.  The  Easter  section  was  arranged  first 
and  that  of  Christmas  was  later  fashioned  after  it. 

In  both  cases  there  is  a  preparatory  season,  in  the  one  case 
Lent,  and  in  the  other  Advent.  These  gradually  mount  up  to 
the  level  of  the  two  great  feasts,  Easter  and  Christmas.  On  this 
higher  plane  both  sections  move  forward  to  the  two  days  which 
complete  the  first  pair,  Pentecost  and  Epiphany.  And  both  sec¬ 
tions  gradually  come  to  rest  in  the  Sundays  after  Pentecost  and 
the  Sundays  after  Epiphany.  Along  the  course  of  both  sections 
are  set  the  feast  days  of  the  sanctoral  cycle. 

Throughout  the  year  the  successive  days  vary  in  rank,  some 
of  greater  and  some  of  lesser  importance,  and  the  differences  of 
rank  are  expressed  in  some  differences  of  detail  in  the  structure 
of  the  Hour  Prayers  on  the  successive  days.  Thus,  for  example, 
the  number  of  lessons  in  Matins  is  sometimes  reduced  from  nine 
to  three.  We  cannot  consider  such  details  here,^  and  are  content 
to  point  out  the  broadest  outlines  of  the  Breviary  structure. 
Enough  perhaps  to  invite  further  study  of  the  entire  liturgical 
edifice,  which,  as  being  altogether  the  Mass,  the  Hour  Prayers,  the 
Sacraments  and  Blessings,  and  as  expressed  in  text  and  music,  in 
architecture,  sculpture,  painting,  vesture  and  ceremonial,  is  the 


1  See  e.  g.  Quigley :  The  divine  Office. 
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most  wonderful  art-synthesis  that  this  world  has  ever  seen.  It 
was  that,  we  mean,  in  days  when  justice  was  done  to  the  liturgy, 
and  it  should  be  so  again.  It  will  be  if  we  come  to  understand 
once  more  that  the  liturgy  is  always  more  than  an  outward  work 
of  art,  if  we  again  come  to  understand  it  inwardly  as  the  way 
of  God’s  glory  and  of  the  transfiguration  of  mankind. 


The  St.  Paul  Seminary. 


William  Busch. 


During  the  hundred  and  Hfty  years  of  American 
Independence,  the  Catholic  task  has  been  to  keep  the 
faith  alive — to  build  up  a  steadfast  society  of  prac¬ 
ticing  members,  and  to  defend  itself  against  constant 
abuse.  Necessarily  the  character  of  all  primarily  reli¬ 
gious  thinking  became  apologetic  .... 

The  leisurely,  wise  Old  World  Church  had  cre¬ 
ated  a  better  system  of  popular  education — the  liturgy. 
In  this  marvelous,  symmetrical  blending  of  dogma  and 
mystical  insight,  of  sacrifice  and  prayer,  charity  and  in¬ 
telligence,  there  is  fully  expressed  a  faith  which  when 
reduced  to  intellectual  outlines  however  correct  always 

seems  a  little  bleak  and  acrid . If  those  who  have 

been  deeply  offended  by  some  acrimonious  phrase  of 
Catholic  apologetic,  possibly  with  a  result  that  they 
have  kept  angrily  aloof  from  Catholic  things  ever  since, 
would  only  read  the  texts  of  the  Missa  Solemnis  or  the 
Missa  pro  Defunctis  over  which  Bach  and  Bruckner 
pondered!  They  could  hardly  fail  to  realize,  then, 
that  the  love  of  God  verily  fills  to  the  brim  the  faith 
that  had  lived  on  from  the  tomb  of  the  Apostles. — 

Geo.  Shuster. 
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■55^S5®  OTHER  Mary  Ellerker  in  the  preface  of  her  excel- 

■  I  lent  book  “Master  Where  Dwellest  Thou?”  describes 

■  instance  of  the  Asperges,  or  sprinkling  of  holy 

■  I  water  before  the  Sunday  high  Mass,  somewhat  in 
KJIWm  the  following  manner: 

The  holy  water  was  sprinkled  by  an  unusually  energetic 
celebrant.  A  little  boy  watched  the  celebrant  hasten  through 
church  after  a  very  lively  server.  After  the  Mass  the  little  boy 
asked  his  mother  innocently:  “Mother,  why  did  Father  run  that 
boy  ’round  the  church  with  a  brush?’’ 

Many  may  have  witnessed  a  similar  performance  of  a  holy 
act.  Many  perhaps  have  never  adverted  to  the  meaning  of  the 
Asperges  and  would  be  as  non-plussed  as  the  mother  of  the  little 
boy  when  confronted  with  the  innocent  query:  What  does  it 
mean? 

The  custom  of  sprinkling  the  altar  and  the  people  with  holy 
water  before  the  principal  Mass  on  Sundays  is  a  very  ancient  one. 
The  Synod  of  Nantes  (1127)  commanded  priests  to  bless  holy 
water  every  Sunday  and  with  it  bless  the  people  as  they  entered 
church.  Walafrid  Strabo  (d.  849)  declared  it  a  beautiful  custom 
to  bless  the  people  with  holy  water.  He  refers  to  the  blood  of 
the  slain  lamb  which  was  put  on  the  door  posts  of  the  homes 
of  the  Israelites  as  a  sign  that  the  avenging  angel  pass  their  homes 
(2  Moses  12,  1-14) :  that  so  also  by  the  mystery  of  the  water 
the  lives  and  homes  of  the  redeemed  may  be  protected.  The  first 
Roman  Ordo  (7th-8th  cent. — and  earlier  customs)  prescribed  the 
sprinkling  of  the  people  with  water  from  the  baptismal  font  on 
Easter  and  Pentecost  Sunday,  and  on  the  days  when  baptismal 
water  was  blessed. 

Before  discussing  the  meaning  of  the  Asperges  itself,  it  will 
be  well  to  examine  briefly  the  prayers  employed  by  the  priest 
in  blessing  holy  water.  Salt,  which  is  later  mixed  with  the  water, 
is  first  exorcised.  As  salt  is  a  preventive  against  corruption,  so 
blessed  salt  is  to  become  “salt  for  the  salvation  of  those  that  be¬ 
lieve.’’  The  prayer  goes  on  to  explain  its  purpose:  “and  that 
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thou  mayest  be  for  the  healing  of  soul  and  body  to  all  those  re¬ 
ceiving  thee,  and  that  there  may  be  banished  from  the  place  in 
which  thou  hast  been  sprinkled  every  kind  of  hallucination  and 
wickedness  or  wile  of  devilish  deceit,  and  every  unclean  spirit,  ad¬ 
jured  in  the  name  of  Him  who  will  come  to  judge  the  living  and 
the  dead,  and  the  world  by  fire.”  Water  is  exorcised  “for  the 
banishment  of  every  power  of  the  enemy,”  so  that  it  may  “be 
able  to  uproot  and  cast  out  that  enemy  himself,  together  with 
his  rebel  angels.”  In  the  name  of  the  most  blessed  Trinity  a  few 
grains  of  salt  are  then  mixed  with  the  exorcised  water.  In  a 
prayer  that  follows  we  invoke  God:  “Look  upon  this  Thy  crea¬ 
tion  of  salt  and  water,  to  bless  it  in  Thy  mercy  and  hallow  it 
with  the  dew  of  Thy  loving  kindness:  that  wherever  it  shall  be 
sprinkled  and  Thy  holy  name  shall  be  invoked  in  prayer,  every 
assault  of  the  unclean  spirit  may  be  baffled,  all  fear  of  the  venom¬ 
ous  serpent  cast  out,  and  the  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  every¬ 
where  vouchsafed  to  us  who  entreat  Thy  mercy.” 

After  the  blessing  of  the  water  the  celebrant  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  Mass,  intoning  the  Asperges  (Vide  aquam  in  the  Paschal  sea¬ 
son)  ,  sprinkles  the  altar,  and  passing  down  the  Church  sprinkles 
the  clergy  and  the  people,  meanwhile  reciting  the  psalm  Miserere. 
The  antiphon  “Asperges  me”  is  a  verse  of  this  penitential  psalm: 
“Thou  shalt  sprinkle  me  with  hyssop,  O  Lord,  and  I  shall  be 
cleansed:  Thou  shalt  wash  me,  and  I  shall  be  made  whiter  than 
snow.”  Most  beautiful,  too,  is  the  oration  which  the  celebrant 
chants  after  the  choir  has  finished:  “Hear  us,  O  holy  Lord,  al¬ 
mighty  Father,  eternal  God:  and  vouchsafe  to  send  Thy  holy 
Angel  from  Heaven  to  guard,  cherish,  protect,  visit  and  defend 
all  that  dwell  in  this  house.” 

The  altar  is  sprinkled  with  holy  water  as  a  sign  of  rever¬ 
ence  for  the  tremendous  mysteries  which  are  soon  to  take  place 
there.  The  altar  is  Christ  and  all  virtue  of  the  blessed  water 
comes  from  Christ.  In  former  times  it  was  customary  and  pre¬ 
scribed  in  some  localities  to  sprinkle  not  only  the  main  altar  but 
all  the  altars  in  a  church. 

The  sprinkling  of  the  clergy  and  the  people  is  to  remind 
them  of  the  interior  and  exterior  purity  and  cleanliness  with 
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which  they  —  both  clergy  and  people  —  are  to  offer  the  holy 
sacrifice  of  the  Mass.  The  Asperges,  however,  is  more  than  a 
mere  reminder :  holy  water  is  a  sacramental  and  remits  venial 
sins,  if  we  are  properly  disposed. 

But  the  Asperges  ceremony  serves  also  as  an  instruction.  “I 
shall  be  cleansed  ....  and  I  shall  be  made  whiter  than  snow.” 
These  petitions  expressed  in  the  antiphon,  can  only  be  fulfilled 
by  the  redemption  of  Christ,  his  death  and  burial.  The  great 
truth  of  the  death  of  Christ  is  attested  by  the  resurrection  of  Christ 
which  is  commemorated  on  all  the  Sundays  of  the  year.  Thus 
the  function  recalls  the  redemption  and  the  resurrection  of  Christ. 

Furthermore,  the  versicle  "Show  us,  O  Lord,  Thy  mercy”, 
and  the  response  “And  grant  us  Thy  salvation”,  recall  the  Sacra¬ 
ment  of  Baptism.  The  allusion  is  perhaps  more  cogently  brought 
out  on  Easter  and  Pentecost  Sundays,  since  the  water  used  is 
taken  from  the  baptismal  font.  But  even  on  ordinary  Sundays 
the  allusion  is  expressed.  Water  is  the  element  of  and  is  symbolic 
of  Baptism.  As  a  symbol  of  the  Sacrament  of  Baptism,  it  flowed 
from  the  side  of  our  Savior  when  a  soldier  pierced  His  sacred 
heart  with  a  lance.  “I  saw  water  flowing  from  the  right  side  of 
the  temple,  alleluia;  and  all  to  whom  that  water  came  were  saved, 
and  they  shall  say:  Alleluia”  (Ezech.  47,  2).  Christ  is  the  true 
temple  of  God.  In  the  Litany  of  the  Sacred  Heart  He  is  called 
“holy  temple  of  God”.  “But  He  (Christ)  spoke  of  the  temple 
of  His  body”  (John  2,  21).  The  living  spring  of  water  which 
the  prophet  Ezechiel  saw  flowing  from  the  right  side  of  the  temple 
is  symbolic  of  the  stream  of  graces  flowing  from  the  pierced  heart 
of  the  Redeemer.  As  baptismal  water  receives  its  virtue  and  ef¬ 
ficacy  from  the  side  of  Christ,  so  holy  water  receives  its  efficacy 
from  the  death  of  Christ:  “Who  made  thee  flow  out  of  His  side 
together  with  His  blood,  and  commanded  His  disciples  that  such 

as  believed  should  be  baptized  in  thee .  May  the  virtue 

of  the  Holy  Ghost  descend  into  all  the  water  of  this  font,  and 
make  the  whole  substance  of  this  water  fruitful  for  regeneration. 
Here  may  the  stains  of  all  sins  be  washed  out:  here  may  human 
nature,  created  to  Thy  image,  and  reformed  to  the  honor  of  its 
author,  be  cleansed  from  all  the  filth  of  the  old  man:  that  all  who 
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receive  this  sacrament  of  regeneration,  may  be  born  again  new 
children  of  true  innocence”  (Rite  of  blessing  Baptismal  Water, 
Holy  Saturday) . 

The  Asperges  ceremony  recalls  the  ‘‘true  innocence”  of  Bap¬ 
tism  with  which  we  should  assist  at  the  holy  mysteries.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  the  white  garment  of  baptismal  innocence  has  been  stained 
by  sin,  it  is  necessary  to  cleanse  the  garment  with  tears  of  contri¬ 
tion  and  penance.  And  to  contrition  and  penance  the  celebrant 
exhorts  in  the  words:  ‘‘Thou  shalt  sprinkle  me  with  hyssop,  O 
Lord,  and  I  shall  be  cleansed  ....  Have  mercy  on  me,  O  God, 
according  to  Thy  great  mercy.”  We  were  sprinkled  with  the 
hyssop  of  the  Precious  Blood  of  Christ  in  the  Sacrament  of  Bap¬ 
tism  and  cleansed  from  original  sin.  The  best  token  of  grati¬ 
tude  we  can  render  for  this  grace  is  the  effort  we  make  to  live  at 
all  times  in  such  a  manner  that  the  white  robe  be  never  soiled 
by  the  stains  of  sin.  ‘‘From  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  the  faithful 
witness,  the  first  begotten  of  the  dead,  and  the  prince  of  the  kings 
of  the  earth,  who  hath  loved  us,  and  washed  us  from  our  sins 
in  his  own  blood”  (Apoc.  1,  5)  ....  ‘‘unto  the  sanctification 
of  the  Spirit,  unto  obedience  and  sprinkling  of  the  blood  of  Jesus 
Christ  ....  who  according  to  His  great  mercy  hath  regenerated 
us  unto  a  lively  hope  .  .  .  .”  (1  Peter  1,  2-3).  The  Miserere 
(Ps.  50)  is  to  be  recited  by  the  celebrant  in  the  name  of  all  present. 
It  is  an  ardent  petition  that  God  may  ever  cleanse  us  more  and 
more  from  our  sins:  ‘‘Turn  away  Thy  face  from  my  sins,  and 
blot  out  all  my  iniquities.  Create  a  clean  heart  in  me,  O  God: 
and  renew  a  right  spirit  within  my  bowels”  (Ps.  50,  11-12). 
Some  of  the  diocesan  rituals  of  the  early  centuries  emphasized 
the  forgivness  of  sins  in  the  Asperges;  and  instead  of  the  Vidi 
aquam  of  the  paschal  season  the  following  from  Ezechiel  was 
chanted  by  the  choir:  ‘‘I  will  pour  upon  you  clean  water,  and 
you  shall  be  cleansed  from  all  your  filthiness,  and  I  will  cleanse 
you  from  all  your  idols.  And  I  will  give  you  a  new  heart,  and 
put  a  new  spirit  within  you:  and  I  will  take  away  the  stony 
heart  out  of  your  flesh,  and  will'  give  you  a  heart  of  flesh”  (36, 
25-26). 

Besides  recalling  baptismal  innocence  the  Asperges  should 
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also  arouse  in  us  the  desire  that  all  temptation  be  banished  from 
the  hearts  of  all  present  so  that  they  may  be  able  to  assist  at  the 
holy  sacrifice  with  greater  recollection  and  zeal.  The  final  prayer 
in  the  blessing  of  holy  water  brings  this  out  beautifully;  “We 
humbly  pray  and  beseech  ....  that  wherever  it  shall  be  sprinkled 
and  Thy  holy  Name  shall  be  invoked  in  prayer,  every  assault 
of  the  unclean  spirit  may  be  baffled,  all  fear  of  the  venomous  ser¬ 
pent  cast  out,  and  the  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  everywhere 
vouchsafed  to  us,  who  entreat  thy  mercy.” 

Will  not  the  thought  of  purification  come  to  our  minds  in 
future,  if  we  but  ponder  the  words  of  the  ofttimes  meaningless 
Asperges?  If  our  hearts  are  filled  with  faith  and  confidence, 
coupled  with  a  sincere  desire  of  interior  purification,  will  not  this 
ancient  means  of  grace  that  holy  mother  Church  provides  for 
her  children,  be  a  great  aid  to  a  more  fruitful  assistance  at,  or  a 
more  fruitful  celebration  of.  Holy  Mass?  The  Asperges  on  ordi¬ 
nary  Sundays  will  exhort  us  to  assist  at  the  holy  mysteries  with 
a  pure  heart,  and  cause  us  to  make  an  effort  to  cleanse  our  hearts 
from  the  stains  of  sin,  while  the  Vidi  aquam  of  the  paschal  sea¬ 
son  will  be  a  proof  that  as  “newborn  babes”  we  rejoice  in  our 
innocence  in  the  Lord  and  will  sing  His  praises  in  the  sacrifice 
v/hich  follows. 

CUTHBERT  GOEB,  O.  S.  B. 

St.  Johns  Abbey. 
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T  may  appear  an  exaggeration  to  state  that  in  Hol¬ 
land  the  liturgical  apostolate  is  farther  advanced  than 
in  other  European  countries.  But  if  we  view  the 
situation  from  the  standpoint  of  the  results  achieved, 
it  seems  to  be  a  correct  estimate.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  liturgical  apostolate  is  very  popular  in  Holland.  The 
spirit  of  Pius  X  was  there  taken  up  spontaneously  by  the  hier¬ 
archy  and  the  masses;  and  the  return  to  proper  forms  of  liturgical 
worship  quickly  became  a  vital  issue  in  religious  circles.  Indeed, 
the  growth  and  spread  of  the  new  spirit  was  so  rapid  and  striking, 
that  a  study  of  it  is  one  of  the  finest  chapters  in  the  history  of 
the  movement.  Since  I  was  in  personal  contact  with  it  for  sever¬ 
al  years,  I  can  speak  with  some  authority  on  its  distinctive  and 
most  interesting  features. 

I  shall  not  attempt  here  to  review  the  aims  of  the  liturgical 
apostolate  at  length;  yet  there  are  some  fundamental  notions  that 
must  be  kept  in  mind  in  order  to  estimate  properly  what  has 
been  done. 

Liturgy  is  the  public  worship  of  the  Church;  and  hence  all 
liturgical  revivals  have  for  their  object  the  definite  aim  of  bringing 
priest  and  faithful  to  a  better  understanding  of  this  worship. 
Such  a  revival  does  not  concern  itself  merely  with  the  priest  and 
his  priestly  mission.  Let  that  be  well  understood.  It  strives  to 
awaken  in  the  faithful  as  well  that  consciousness  of  the  union 
which  should  exist  between  them  and  the  ordained  dispenser  of 
the  divine  mysteries.  It  is  only  through  his  instrumentality  that 
they  can  live  the  divine  life  which  is  at  once  the  soul  of  the  Church 
and  the  effect  of  her  action.  Through  him  Christ’s  great  sacri¬ 
fice  is  renewed,  and  through  this  sacrifice  Christ  becomes  our  food. 
We  may  say  that  the  essence  and  capital  purpose  of  the  Church 
is  to  bring  every  man  and  woman  in  the  world  to  the  heavenly 
Banquet;  for  it  is  by  receiving  the  Eucharist  man  finally  and  fully 
becomes  a  living  temple  of  the  living  God.  It  is  a  repast  unique 
in  nature,  for  it  effects  a  twofold  union;  a  real  spiritual  and  phy¬ 
sical  union  with  God,  and  a  moral  one  between  pastor  and  fellow 
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parishioners.  And  the  intimacy  of  this  double  union  is  the  norm 
by  which  all  religious  movements  must  be  judged. 

Judged  by  this  standard,  the  liturgical  movement  in  Hol¬ 
land  has  been  remarkably  successful.  It  is  not  there  a  movement 
among  the  elite,  but  a  movement  among  the  masses.  In  bold  con¬ 
trast  with  the  movement  in  other  countries,  it  quickly  stepped 
out  of  the  cloister  into  everyday  life.  In  its  very  beginnings,  prac¬ 
tically,  it  assumed  the  popular  character  it  enjoys  today.  All  this, 
however,  it  owes  to  the  impulse  given  by  Pius  X;  for  granted 
that  the  liturgical  idea  had  been  brewing  for  years  in  the  Dutch 
monasteries,  it  was  the  Motu  proprio  of  November  22,  1903,  that 
caused  the  secular  clergy  to  take  up  the  standard  of  the  liturgy, 
with  such  enthusiasm.  Pius  X  had  no  sooner  outlined  the  policy 
of  his  pontificate,  “to  bring  all  things  to  a  head  in  Christ'’,  than 
the  Catholic  element  in  Holland  awaited  with  attention  whatever 
was  to  follow.  When  the  Pope  developed  his  program  more  fully 
in  the  Motu  proprio  with  the  declaration  that  “  the  active  parti¬ 
cipation  in  the  most  holy  Mysteries  and  in  the  public  and  solemn 
prayer  of  the  church  is  the  primary  and  indispensable  source  of 
true  Christian  worship’’,  the  whole  Catholic  body,  clergy  as  well 
as  laity,  replied  with  an  activity  that  is  truly  remarkable.  Inter¬ 
est  in  things  liturgical  rapidly  advanced,  so  rapidly  in  fact,  that 
today  the  Apostolate  in  Holland  is  no  longer  a  personal  or  spora¬ 
dic  effort,  but  a  mighty  co-operative  work  under  the  direction 
and  leadership  of  the  bishops. 

Naturally  this  organization  did  not  spring  into  the  fulness 
of  its  being  suddenly.  It  was  only  in  1911  that  the  diocese  of 
S’Herbogenbosch  (Bois-le-Duc)  organized  among  the  secular 
clergy  a  liturgical  society  under  the  auspices  of  the  Rt.  Rev.  W. 
Van  de  Ven.  In  1912  the  dioceses  of  Harlem,  Breda  and  Utrecht 
followed  the  example. 

So  universally  and  widely  did  the  movement  spread  that 
in  1915  the  various  diocesan  societies  decided  to  join  forces.  Un¬ 
der  the  initiative  of  the  diocese  of  S’Herbogenbosch  the  different 
diocesan  societies  combined  into  a  confederation  headed  by  two 
directive  members  of  each  diocesan  society.  Finally,  in  1921,  the 
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remaining  diocese  of  Roermond  joined  hands  with  the  Apostolate 
by  becoming  a  member  of  the  confederation. 

It  is  enlightening  to  know  the  plans  and  methods  of  this 
confederation,  for  in  its  own  way  it  is  an  admirable  illustration 
of  what  combined  efforts  can  accomplish.  In  the  first  place  the 
centralization  was  never  intended  to  take  away  local  diocesan  di¬ 
rection  of  the  movement  in  the  respective  territories.  The  aim  was 
rather  to  gain  greater  strength  and  efficiency  in  combined  action, 
while  leaving  it  to  the  diocesan  societies  to  elaborate  means  and 
resolutions  adapted  to  local  conditions. 

The  activity  of  the  confederation  consists  mainly  in  the 
publication  of  liturgical  reviews  and  short  monographs  dealing 
with  special  topics.  Foremost  among  the  reviews  is  the  official 
organ  of  the  confederation  formerly  called  “Maandschrift  voor 
Liturgie”,  but  now  published  under  the  title  “Ons  Liturgisch 
Tydschrift”.  The  editorial  staff  of  this  review  is  recruited  from 
among  the  members  of  the  different  diocesan  societies.  It  was 
originally  published  once  a  month,  but  during  the  war  it  ap¬ 
peared  every  two  months  on  account  of  adverse  circumstances. 
At  the  present  time  it  is  issued  eight  times  a  year  according  to  the 
liturgical  seasons.  In  1928  this  interesting  review  commenced  its 
thirteenth  volume. 

Until  1920  each  diocesan  society  had  furnished  reading  mat¬ 
ter  to  its  own  members.  This  practice  was  abolished,  however, 
and  now  a  committee  chosen  from  among  the  members  of  the 
confederation  has  established  a  popular  liturgical  library.  From 
a  long  list  of  books  and  pamphlets  I  have  selected  the  following 
as  illustrative  of  what  is  being  done: 

Publications : 

Translations  of  Texts  Used  in  the  Administration  of  the 
Sacraments. 

Church  Music  and  the  Organ. 

The  Wax  Candle. 

The  Baptism  of  Adults. 

Why  Ceremonies  in  the  Church? 

Why  do  I  Attend  Sunday  Mass? 
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Church  Attendance  on  Week  Days. 

Liturgical  Vestments. 

Love  Your  Parish  Church. 

Besides  the  official  publications  mentioned  above,  there  are 
many  others  which  are  the  result  of  private  endeavour.  First 
among  these  is  the  “Tydschrift  voor  Liturgie”,  an  excellent  bi¬ 
monthly  magazine  published  by  the  Benedictine  monks  of  Affli- 
ghem,  Hedelgem.  The  Benedictines  of  St.  Andrew’s  Abbey,  near 
Bruges,  Belgium,  formerly  edited  in  Flemish  the  “Liturgisch  Pa- 
rochie  Blad”.  This  magazine  has  changed  hands,  however,  and 
is  now  edited  by  the  Benedictines  of  Sacred  Heart  Abbey,  Steen- 
brugge.  Over  and  above  these  periodicals,  guides  for  the  Missal 
are  continually  appearing,  and  articles  on  the  liturgy  arc  printed 
weekly  in  the  many  Catholic  papers. 

It  will  be  of  interest  to  those  devoted  to  sacred  music  to 
hear  that  the  Saint  Gregory  Society,  an  organization  for  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  Gregorian  chant  and  congregational  church  singing, 
has  been  planned  on  the  same  lines  as  the  liturgical  confederation. 
Like  its  prototype  it  too  is  divided  into  diocesan  sections,  which 
are  still  farther  subdivided  into  choir  unions.  It  publishes  a  re¬ 
view,  “Sint  Gregorian  Blad’’,  devoted  to  sacred  music.  Msgr. 
R.  Casimiri  of  the  Sistine  Choir,  Rome,  is  honorary  president. 

The  liturgists  of  Holland  have  lately  joined  forces  with  those 
of  Belgium  in  order  better  to  achieve  their  purpose.  The  most 
famous  speakers  of  these  two  countries  meet  every  year  in  an  ap¬ 
pointed  place,  usually  some  large  Benedictine  Abbey  or  Premon- 
stratensian  monastery  in  Belgium  or  Holland,  and  conduct  what 
is  known  as  “The  Liturgical  Week’’.  Papers  on  different  sub¬ 
jects  relating  to  the  church’s  prayer  are  read,  means  are  discussed, 
and  resolutions  passed,  such  as  will  tend  to  promote  an  interest 
in  the  liturgy.  In  connection  with  it,  efforts  are  made  to  revive 
an  appreciation  of  true  liturgical  art  by  exhibitions  of  ancient  and 
modern  masters.  It  is  truly  remarkable  to  note  the  large  attend¬ 
ance  at  these  meetings,  not  only  of  the  secular  and  regular  clergy 
but  also  of  lay  people. 

The  plan  described  above  is  carried  out  on  a  smaller  scale 
in  the  diocesan  societies  of  Holland.  Liturgical  days,  a  sort  of 
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liturgical  conference,  are  held  in  the  various  dioceses.  Practically 
the  same  order  observed  in  the  conduct  of  a  Liturgical  Week  is 
followed.  In  addition,  however,  illustrated  lectures  are  given  for 
the  better  instruction  of  the  lay  people  who  attend.  This  custom 
has  led  to  the  formation  of  study  clubs  for  priests  and  lay  people. 

As  an  effect  of  all  these  efforts,  I  could  point  out  many  posi¬ 
tive  improvements  in  the  conduct  of  religious  services  in  Hol¬ 
land.  The  following  instances  suffice  to  indicate  in  general  what 
has  been  accomplished.  In  not  a  small  number  of  parishes,  even 
in  the  larger  cities,  many  people  equipped  with  missals  are  taking 
an  intelligent  and  active  part  in  divine  services.  In  other  parishes 
a  vested  choir  standing  close  to  the  sanctuary  sings  the  variable 
parts  of  the  Mass  and  alternates  with  the  congregation  in  singing 
the  Kyrie,  the  Gloria,  etc.  On  week  days,  children  sing  the  Mass 
De  Angelis,  and  follow  the  remainder  of  the  Mass  from  little 
books.  It  is  really  edifying  to  see  how  aware  they  are  of  their 
active  participation  in  the  divine  Sacrifice. 

I  would  not  leave  my  readers  under  the  impression  that 
these  happy  results  were  achieved  without  a  struggle,  that  the 
labour  is  over  and  that  nothing  remains  except  to  enjoy  the 
fruits.  From  the  very  beginning  opposition  had  to  be  met  and 
overcome:  prejudice  and  misunderstanding  had  to  be  dissipated 
by  patient  instruction.  Even  as  late  as  1922,  when  the  program 
of  the  second  National  Catholic  Convention  in  Holland  was 
published  with  “The  Catholic  Solidarity  Principle”  as  the  main 
topic  for  discussion,  the  liturgy  as  a  source  of  solidarity  was 
overlooked.  Repeated  requests  by  the  officers  of  the  Confederacy 
for  the  insertion  of  a  paper  on  “Liturgy  and  Solidarity”  were 
refused.  The  fact  remains  that  some  skeptics  are  still  to  be  found 
among  priests  and  laymen,  despite  the  fact  that  the  great  mass 
is  interested  in  or  is  at  least  not  indifferent  to  the  importance  of 
a  liturgical  revival. 

Richard  Klaver,  O.  S.  C. 


Crosier  College,  Onamia,  Minn. 
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With  Our  Being  vitally  interested  in  the  welfare  of  their 

Readers  Church,  our  readers  cannot  but  feel  a  deep  con¬ 

cern  for  the  youthful  members  of  the  mystic  body 
of  Christ,  Catholic  boys  and  girls,  members  in  the  making  as  far 
as  solidarity  of  Christian  life  goes.  Hence  it  is  not  surprising  that 
arguments  have  been  bandying  to  and  fro  on  the  Boy  Scout  issue 
in  some  of  our  Catholic  periodicals.  The  problem  may  be  a 
special  one  for  our  country,  in  which  so  many  other  problems 
have  their  particular  angle,  because  of  the  religious  or  non-reli¬ 
gious  atmosphere  that  is  ours.  Boy  Scout  organizations  exist 
also  in  more  Catholic  countries,  and  it  should  be  interesting  for 
us  to  note  the  attempts  there  made  to  give  a  distinctively  Catholic 
direction  to  activities. 

Announcements  of  a  “grand  rally’’  held  in  Belgium  in  May, 
contained  a  message  to  the  Scouts  from  His  Eminence,  Cardinal 
Van  Roey,  successor  to  Cardinal  Mercier.  The  key-note  of  the 
meeting  was  given  in  the  words  “ritual  discipline’’.  The  general 
exhortation  of  the  Cardinal  to  the  Boy  Scouts  of  Belgium  was 
but  a  further  elaboration  of  this  keynote.  There  is  no  more  im¬ 
posing  spectacle.  His  Eminence  declared,  than  that  of  a  Christian 
assembly  consciously  participating  in  an  active  and  collective  man¬ 
ner  at  the  holy  sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  which  is  also  the  sacrifice 
of  the  participants.  The  participation  must  be  active:  the  Euchar¬ 
ist  is  in  fact  an  “action  des  graces’’,  a  thanksgiving;  it  is  “Cath¬ 
olic  action’’  par  excellence.  And  the  participation  should  be  col¬ 
lective,  for  the  worship  of  the  Church  is  specifically  the  homage 
rendered  to  God  by  a  society — the  society  of  the  faithful. 

Under  the  influence  of  such  a  common  and  conscious  parti¬ 
cipation,  of  a  collective  observance.  His  Eminence  continues,  the 
community  becomes  conscious  of  itself  and  becomes  imbued  with 
a  strong  esprit  de  corps.  Under  the  formative  influence  of  such  a 
ritual  discipline  the  understanding  and  love  of  the  great  truths 
of  the  Mass  will  sprout  in  all  hearts,  especially  those  of  the  suscept- 
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ible  young,  and  grow  to  great  fruitage.  What  a  powerful  prac¬ 
tical  lesson  it  instills  of  the  solidarity  of  Catholic  faith  and  piety! 
What  a  powerful,  a  supernatural  means  of  forming  the  true  Cath¬ 
olic  sense  in  all  hearts! 

“Scouts!  Soldiers  of  Catholic  action  in  the  service  of  Christ 
the  King!  We  have  the  primary  duty  to  exercize  ourselves  in 
this  service.” 

Action  was  suited  to  the  word.  At  all  the  “campings”  and 
other  reunions-  during  Easter  vacation,  the  scouts  were  drilled 
methodically  in  the  common  observance  of  proper  attitudes:  “po¬ 
sition  of  hands,  genuflections,  bows  of  head  and  body,  signs  of 
the  Cross,  general  position,  articulation  and  pronunciation  of  li^ 
turgical  Latin,”  and  so  forth.  In  fact,  the  proper  ritual  observances 
are  a  prescribed  rule  for  all  scouts,  “whether  assisting  privately  or 
in  troupes,  in  uniform  or  civilian  dress,  at  solemn  or  at  low  Mass”, 

Here,  indeed,  we  have  a  Catholic  organization  with  a  truly 
Catholic  purpose,  than  which  none  could  be  higher.  It  is  one 
of  the  many  lessons  we  may  still  learn  from  an  older  world. 
And  is  it  not  a  lesson  we  may  apply  to  many  of  our  Catholic 
organizations,  even  parish  societies,  that  often  seem  to  have  been 
formed,  not  so  much  for  “Catholic  action”  as  for  the  pursuit  of 
the  ordinary  secular  activities  to  which  the  addition  of  the  label 
Catholic  is  little  more  than  a  formality? 

- o - 

Voices  Within  Some  lay  folk  like  to  quote  the  parable  of  the 
The  Fold  sheepfold  (Jn.  10,  1-16)  as  an  excuse  for 

shirking  their  vocation  to  lay  leadership.  There 
is  no  doubt  about  the  meaning  of  the  Master’s  words.  He  is  the 
chief  shepherd  and  leader  of  His  flock  and  the  faithful  will  know 
and  hear  His  voice,  even  if  that  comes  by  the  mouth  of  his  offi¬ 
cial  representatives.  But  apart  from  this  lesson,  may  we  not  en¬ 
large  on  the  figure  of  the  parable  and  picture  the  peaceful  wan¬ 
derings  of  the  flock  over  the  rugged  hill-sides  and  narrow  plains 
of  Palestine?  The  shepherd  is  not  always  in  sight,  nor  is  his 
voice  ever  calling  and  leading  onward.  More  often  is  it  the 
unceasing  call  and  answer  of  the  bleating  sheep  themselves  that 
keeps  them  together,  or  directs  a  straggler  that  has  been  lured  aside 
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by  a  choice  bit  or  morsal  or  has  slipped  from  a  ledge  and  must 
return  to  the  flock  by  a  more  circuitous  path. 

Is  this  picture  not  suggestive  of  the  need  of  lay  voices  within 
our  Christian  fold?  Think  of  the  many  alluring  temptations  and 
dangers  in  the  course  of  each  day’s  wanderings  through  life,  of 
the  many  thoughtless  and  unheeding  Christians  that  so  easily  go 
astray  and  fail  to  see  the  pitfalls.  The  shepherd  is  too  distant, 
his  voice  is  not  heard.  Were  it  not  for  the  beckoning  and  warn¬ 
ing  of  a  “neighbor”  in  Christ,  how  could  these  benighted  and 
harrassed  souls  find  their  way  and  keep  within  the  fold? 

It  is  a  consoling  prospect  for  the  Church  in  our  country 
that  there  is  a  growth  in  Catholic  lay  organizations,  an  increas¬ 
ing  interest  in  lay  retreats,  such  enthusiastic  demonstrations  of 
loyalty  and  faith  on  the  part  of  the  faithful  at  solemn  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  functions.  But  yet,  much  more  could  be  accomplished  to¬ 
wards  keeping  the  fold  nearer  to  its  Divine  Shepherd;  and  where 
the  ecclesiastics  can  not  or  will  not  be  heard  it  remains  the  task 
of  lay  voices  to  exercise  Christian  charity  and  exert  themselves 
in  a  noble  apostolate. 

In  view  of  this  need  and  inspired  by  true  missionary  zeal, 
an  organization  of  laymen  has  been  formed  in  New  York  and 
Brooklyn,  which  calls  itself  “Society  of  Approved  Workmen” 
(read  2  Tim.  2,  15).  As  expressed  in  a  circular  leaflet,  thei 
purpose  of  this  society  is  “to  impress  upon  men  the  seriousness 
of  life  and  the  value  of  their  souls.  Approved  Workmen  is  a 
lay  movement  undertaken  to  further  the  study  by  the  laity  of 
Church  doctrine,  history  and  liturgy  along  well  defined  and  ap¬ 
proved  lines,  and  through  that  medium  to  reach  a  fuller  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  faith.  The  society  aspires  to  a  high  ideal,  entirely  free 
from  commercialism,  social  activity  or  material  gain.  Its  primary 
object  is  educational;  it  offers  to  Catholic  men  through  study 
and  discussion  a  system  of  improvement  in  the  active  Christian 
life;  it  puts  them  through  the  elementary  rules  for  reasoning;  it 
reviews  the  history  of  the  Church;  it  places  before  its  members 
the  ‘pleasant  fields  of  Holy  Scripture’;  and  in  the  end  it  is  hoped 
that  its  members  will  have  some  appreciation  of  the  efficacy  and 
beauty  of  prayer,  for  its  ultimate  end  is  spiritual.” 
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We  rejoice  at  this  new  endeavor  as  another  potent  means 
in  furthering  the  liturgical  apostolate  and  in  fulfilling  a  saintly 
chief -shepherd’s  “most  ardent  desire  to  see  the  true  Christian 
spirit  flourish  again  in  every  respect  among  the  faithful.’’  And 
undoubtedly  the  studious  spirit  of  this  group  of  laymen  will  rea¬ 
lize  the  truth  of  the  words  of  our  present  Holy  Father:  “The 
people  are  better  instructed  in  the  truth  of  faith  by  the  annual 
celebration  of  our  sacred  mysteries  than  by  even  the  weightiest 
pronouncments  of  the  teaching  of  the  Church.” 

From  the  other  extreme  of  our  land  (Santa  Barbara,  Calif.) 
a  prefect  of  the  Men’s  Sodality  of  the  Bl.  Virgin,  himself  a  rail¬ 
road  man,  assures  us  that  he  speaks  of  the  liturgy  and  Orate  Fra- 
tres  at  the  regular  meetings,  and  adds  “we  are  doing  real  con¬ 
structive  work  for  the  lay  apostolate.”  May  such  voices  from 
within  the  fold  sound  louder  and  clearer.  There  is  need  and 
room  for  more. 

- o - 

Liturgical  In  a  recent  review  of  a  Catholic  book,  one  of  the 
Briefs  editors  of  America  gave  the  following  picture  of 
present  conditions,  a  most  hopeful  one  if  we 
remember  that  the  words  could  not  have  been  written  truth¬ 
fully  but  two  years  back:  “In  the  field,  for  instance,  of 
religious  instruction,  to  cite  one  instance,  together  with  an 
increase  in  the  knowledge  of  the  liturgy  there  is  also  a 
widespread  movement  in  many  of  our  American  dioceses  away 
from  some  bleak  forms  of  catechetical  instruction  which  he  (the 
author  of  the  book  in  question)  rightly  complains  of  towards 
a  harmonious  blending  of  doctrine  and  liturgy,  the  catechism  thus 
giving,  in  its  traditional  manner,  the  rational  reason  for  our  ob¬ 
servance,  while  by  the  observance  the  heart  is  won  for  the  les¬ 
sons  taught  elsewhere  as  pure  doctrine.” 


To  the  ever  increasing  number  of  massbooks  in  various  lan¬ 
guages  Father  Urban  Bomm  of  the  famous  Abbey  Maria  Laach 
has  added  another  (Volksmessbuch  fuer  die  Sonn-,  Feier-  und  Fast- 
tage.  Einsiedeln,  Benziger  1927.  7?)1  Pages).  Written  in  sim¬ 

ple,  popular  language,  it  can  safely  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  all 
who  care  for  a  German  prayerbook.  The  explanatory  notes  for 
the  individual  Masses  are  very  practical.  These  together  with  the 
author’s  short  but  excellent  synopsis  of  the  Mass,  an  appendix 
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of  devotions  for  Confession  and  Communion  thoroughly  liturgi¬ 
cal  in  spirit,  and  its  convenient  size  (there  is  little  Latin  in  the 
book) ,  make  the  new  Missal  an  excellent  manual  of  prayer. 

The  Department  of  Education  of  the  Catholic  University 
of  America,  Washington,  D.  C.,  has  been  doing  pioneer  liturgical 
work  for  the  past  two  years  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  George 
Johnson.  The  special  objective  of  this  work  has  been  the  relation 
and  the  efficacy  of  liturgy  in  regard  to  the  religious  instruction 
of  children.  In  1927  the  following  theses  were  presented  for  the 
Master’s  degree:  Rev.  Patrick  J.  Foley,  “Some  Educational  Fea¬ 
tures  of  the  Catholic  Liturgy”;  Rev.  James  McCarron,  “Educa¬ 
tional  Uses  of  Liturgy  in  the  Elementary  School”.  In  the  school 
year  just  ended  the  following  theses  on  liturgy  and  religious  in¬ 
struction  were  presented  for  the  same  degree:  Dom  Celestine 
Kapsner,  O.  S.  B.,  “The  Ordinary  of  the  Mass”;  Rev.  D.  S. 
Rankin,  S.  M.,  “Religious  Ideals  from  the  Lives  of  the  Saints 
of  the  Mass”:  Rev.  Henry  J.  Gebhard,  “Character  Education  and 
the  Lenten  Liturgy”. 


Sacramental  Rites  in  English  Translation 

POPULAR  LITURGICAL  LIBRARY:  SERIES  II. 

No.  1.  Dom  Cuthbert  Goeb,  O.  S.  B.,  Offeramus,  a  Manual  of  tbe 
Ordinary  Prayers  of  the  Mass  (translation  of  the  Mass  of 
the  Faithful  by  the  Rev.  Richard  E.  Power).  Single  copies, 
15c.  Cloth  bound,  40c. 

No.  3.  Rev.  Richard  E.  Power,  The  Oift  of  Life,  The  Rite  of  Bap¬ 
tism  Newly  Translated.  Single  copies,  10c. 

No.  4.  Rev.  Richard  E.  Power,  The  Seal  of  the  Spirit,  The  Rite  of 
Confirmation  Newley  Translated.Single  copies,  5c. 

No.  5.  Dom  Cuthbert  Goeb,  O.  S.  B.,  The  Funeral  Mass  and  Burial 
Service  for  Adults.  Single  copies,  10c. 

No.  6.  Rev.  Richard  E.  Power,  Marriage  in  Christ,  The  Rite  of 
Marriage  Newly  Translated.  Single  copies,  10c. 

Discount  in  Lots. 

The  Liturgical  Press,  Collegeville,  Minn. 

“Father  Power’s  translation  of  the  Liturgical  Latin  is  the  best 
yet  made,  preserving  the  literal  sense  of  the  original,  yet  without 
the  stiff  pedantry  and  archaism  which  heretofore  has  marred  prac¬ 
tically  all  our  devotional  manuals.” — THE  ACOLYTE. 
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LIFE’S  PILGRIMAGE 

“And  wy  angel  shall  go  before  thee.” — Epistle,  Feast  OF  THE 
Holy  Guardian  Angels. 

HERE  is  nothing  isolated  in  all  creation.  A  secret 
bond  of  sympathy  unites  all  being.  Everything  is 
striving  after  perfection;  God  is  the  Perfect  towards 
whom  all  things  tend.  There  is  a  common  effort, 
a  common  goal;  we  are  all  pilgrims  in  search  of  God. 
That  mutual  sympathy  which  arises  so  spontaneously  among 
pilgrims  in  search  of  a  common  shrine  links  us  up  with  all 
creation;  this  hidden  sympathy  is  the  very  soul  of  created  being. 

If  this  is  true  of  mere  natural  creation,  it  has  a  sublimer 
sense  when  we  consider  the  supernatural  order  of  things.  It  is 
just  the  beauty  of  the  supernatural  that  brings  God  nearer,  as 
it  were,  to  creation.  And  that  approach  of  God,  which  in  reality 
is  the  drawing  of  all  things  more  closely  to  Himself,  serves  to 
strengthen  the  already  existing  bond  of  sympathy.  Henceforth 
all  things  are  drawn  within  the  orbit  of  the  divine  Life.  “For 
in  Him,’’  said  St.  Paul,  “were  all  things  created  in  heaven,  and 
on  earth,  visible  and  invisible,  whether  thrones  or  dominations 
or  principalities  or  powers,  all  things  were  created  by  Him  and 
in  Him.  And  He  is  before  all,  and  by  Him  all  things  consist.” 
In  Jesus  Christ,  we  may  say,  a  renovated  creation  “moves  lives 
and  has  its  being”. 

It  is  but  natural  then  that  the  coming  of  Christ  marked 
the  centre  of  all  history.  It  is  the  focus  of  light  whose  rays  pass 
out  even  beyond  the  confines  of  time  and  attain  that  very  first 
moment  when  the  Archangel  Michael  saw  God  after  a  happy 
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victory.  The  merits  of  Christ  were  then  efficacious.  And  to 
the  last  man  it  is  these  same  merits  that  will  ensure  the  safe  arrival 
of  humanity.  Does  not  then  a  hidden  sympathy  link  up  first 
with  last,  a  glorious  Archangel  Michael  with  the  last  man  whom 
the  consummation  of  things  will  surprise  in  the  state  of  Grace? 

We  see,  therefore,  the  whole  creation  gathered  around  the 
Person  of  our  Lord.  He  is  at  the  summit  of  the  angelic  hier¬ 
archy.  He  is  in  a  sense  the  first  Angel,  and  the  prophet  Malachy 
called  Him  the  Angel  of  the  New  Testament,  When  Daniel 
saw  in  the  vision  of  the  night  “one  like  the  son  of  man"  who 
came  in  the  clouds  of  heaven,  he  also  saw  “thousands  of  thou¬ 
sands"  who  ministered  and  “ten  thousand  times  thousand"  who 
stood  before  the  Ancient  of  Days.  He  was  announced  on  earth 
by  an  Angel  Gabriel,  and  angelic  hosts  came  to  sing  their  glad 
hosannas  over  the  little  manger  at  Bethlehem.  It  was  as  if 
Heaven  could  not  contain  itself  for  joy,  and  opened  wide  its 
portals.  Even  shepherds  guarding  their  flocks  heard  the  song  of 
Peace.  Throughout  the  Gospel-story  we  feel  they  are  ever  in 
the  background.  It  was  not  in  vain  that  our  Lord  claimed 
power  over  the  Angels  of  His  Father.  To  the  bitter  end  they 
co-operated  with  Him.  There  was  an  Angel  in  Gethsemane, 
and  tradition  affirms  that  Angels  lovingly  gathered  up  the  drops 
of  Precious  Blood  that  fell  on  the  road  to  Calvary. 

It  is  but  just,  that  they  intervene  in  the  application  of  the 
merits  of  Christ  and  that  man  should  seek  their  intercession.  The 
liturgy  celebrates  annually  their  cycle  of  feasts.  The  more  im¬ 
bued  we  are  with  the  sense  of  the  liturgy  the  wider  our  horizon 
becomes.  It  extends  out  beyond  the  mere  confines  of  earth  and 
embraces  a  threefold  kingdom:  of  Heaven,  of  Earth  and  of  Pur¬ 
gatory.  And  there  we  discern  our  kinship  with  Angel  and  Saint, 
and  we  appreciate  what  a  depth  of  meaning  there  lies  behind  the 
simple  phrase  of  the  Little  Flower:  “I  will  pass  my  heaven  by 
doing  good  on  earth."  For  the  Angels  truly  pass  their  heaven 
by  doing  good  on  earth. 

But  we  are  ever  liable  to  forget  the  fact.  Surrounded  as 
we  are  by  things  of  sense,  the  hidden  realities  of  God’s  universe 
are  less  calculated  to  impress  us.  It  is  here  that  an  intelligent 
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appreciation  of  the  liturgy  may  be  of  great  utility.  God,  as 
Holy  Scripture  puts  it,  has  disposed  all  things  sweetly  and  it  is 
part  of  His  providence  that  the  mysteries  and  the  secrets  of  the 
hidden  world  be  bodied  forth  in  rite  and  symbol. 

In  the  Bible,  for  instance,  the  number  seven  is  symbolic 
and  we  find  it  employed  to  signify  the  Angels  who  throng  in 
luminous  choirs  around  the  throne  of  God.  In  the  Apocalypse 
St.  John  says  that  “seven  lamps  burnt  before  the  throne  and 
these  are  the  seven  spirits  of  God’’.  It  was  for  that  reason  that 
the  Lord  commanded  Moses  to  have  seven  lamps  made  to  burn 
before  the  Altar;  and  when  a  Bishop  solemnly  celebrates  Mass 
seven  candles  are  lighted  to  remind  us  that,  like  the  Angels,  wc; 
should  burn  with  love  for  God.  In  a  word  the  liturgy  is  ever 
reminding  us  that  the  apparent  silence  of  the  spirit  world  is  the 
silence  of  a  great  activity. 

Now  it  happened  that  on  one  occasion  a  particular  Angel 
stepped  out,  as  it  were,  of  this  all-pervading  silence,  and  stood 
in  human  form,  beautiful  to  look  upon,  before  the  admiring  gaze 
of  one  who  had  a  long  journey  to  make  from  home.  “Then 
Tobias,’’  as  the  Bible  in  its  inimitable  way  relates,  “going  forth, 
found  a  beautiful  young  man,  standing  girded,  and  as  it  were 
ready  to  walk.  And  not  knowing  that  he  was  an  Angel  of  God, 
he  saluted  him  and  said:  From  whence  art  thou,  good  young 
man?  But  he  answered:  Of  the  children  of  Israel.  And  Tobias 
said  to  him:  Knowest  thou  the  way  that  leadeth  to  the  country 
of  the  Medes?  And  he  answered:  I  know  it:  and  I  have  often 
walked  through  all  the  ways  thereof’’  (Tob.  Ch.  5). 

We  know  with  what  success  the  journey  of  Tobias  was 
accomplished:  “He  conducted  me  and  brought  me  safe  again.’’ 
But  not  knowing  that  he  was  an  Angel,  Tobias  was  at  loss  as 
to  how  to  recompense  the  stranger.  It  was  then  the  Angel  re¬ 
vealed  himself.  “I  am  the  Angel  Raphael,  one  of  the  seven, 
who  stand  before  the  Lord.’’  In  the  Angel’s  reply,  which  may 
be  seen  at  length  in  the  twelfth  chapter  of  the  Book  of  Tobias, 
there  is  a  very  significant  detail:  “I  discover  then  the  truth  unto 
you,  and  I  will  not  hide  the  secret  from  you.  When  thou  didst 
pray  with  tears,  and  didst  bury  the  dead,  and  didst  leave  thy  din- 
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ner,  and  hide  the  dead  by  day  in  thy  house,  and  bury  them  by 
night,  /  offered  thy  prayer  to  the  Lord.” 

As  one  of  the  “seven  spirits’’  Raphael  represents  all  the 
Angels,  just  as  Michael  in  his  victory  or  Gabriel  in  the  Annun¬ 
ciation.  His  reply  reveals  the  interest  of  the  Angels  in  human 
prayers.  But  he  represents  in  a  special  manner  the  Guardian 
Angel  that  God  has  given  to  every  human  soul.  He  reveals  to 
man  that  loving  providence  that  guides  his  every  step  through 
life.  It  may  seem  an  ordinary  journey,  that  of  Tobias  into  the 
land  of  the  Medes,  and  yet  an  Angel  accompanies  him.  The 
truth  is  that  the  more  we  reflect  the  more  extensive  becomes  our 
vision,  and  we  begin  to  realize  that  Raphael  himself  had  also 
traversed  his  pilgrimage  of  life  strange  as  that  may  seem.  If  it 
took  but  a  moment  for  the  angels  to  decide  their  eternal  fate,  it 
was  a  trying  moment;  some  fell,  some  were  saved.  As  long  as 
they  had  not  immediate  vision  of  God  they  were  on  their  pil¬ 
grimage  of  life.  And  thus  the  pilgrimage  of  life  understood  in 
its  widest  sense  extends  back  to  the  confines  of  material  creation 
and  beyond.  Everyone  who  is  now  with  God  was  once  a  pilgrim. 

The  liturgy  shows  its  appreciation  of  this  when  man  comes 
to  the  last  moment  of  his  pilgrimage.  She  hands  over  to  God’s 
angels  the  human  soul,  and  to  the  beautiful  strains  of  the  ‘‘De- 
ducant  te  Angeli”  man’s  last  remains  are  confined  to  the  earth 
whence  it  came,  while  his  soul  is  borne  away  on  the  lyrical  beauty 
of  the  Church’s  music  to  rejoin  the  choirs  of  Angels  who  sang 
their  first  Gloria  before  the  creation  of  the  world. 

James  E.  O’Mahony,  O.  S.  F.  C. 

Rochestown,  Ireland. 
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ESUS  CHRIST  our  Savior  was  not  for  one  hour 
of  His  life  without  the  anguish  of  His  Passion.  “It 
behooved,”  said  He,  “that  Christ  should  suffer,  and 
rise  from  the  dead,  and  so  enter  into  His  glory.” 
The  Imitation  of  Christ  commenting  on  the  above 
text  says:  “He  is  gone  before  thee,  carrying  His  cross,  and  He 
died  for  thee  upon  the  cross,  that  thou  mayest  also  bear  thy  cross, 
and  love  to  die  on  the  cross.  Because  if  thou  die  with  Him,  thou 
shalt  also  live  with  Him;  and  if  thou  art  His  companion  in  suf¬ 
fering,  thou  shalt  also  be  His  companion  in  glory  (Book  II, 
ch.  12).  The  life  of  Christ  was  a  life  of  suffering.  From  His 
birth  in  the  lowly  stable  to  His  ignominous  death  on  the  cross 
He  was  never  without  some  suffering.  Misunderstood  by  men. 
His  mission  was  ridiculed.  But  He  suffered  all,  bore  all  patiently, 
for  so  it  was  the  will  of  the  Father:  “For  He  shall  be  delivered 
to  the  Gentiles,  and  shall  be  mocked  and  scourged  and  spit  upon; 
and  after  they  have  scourged  Him,  they  will  put  Him  to  death, 
and  the  third  day  He  shall  rise  again”  (Gospel,  Quinquagesima 
Sunday) . 

“I  am  come  that  they  may  have  life,  and  may  have  it  more 
abundantly”  (John  10,  10),  Christ  came,  suffered  and  died 
in  order  to  give  man  life — the  supernatural  life  of  grace.  Before 
His  Ascension  Christ  founded  the  Church  in  order  to  be  with 
the  children  of  men  forever.  He  is  the  head  of  the  Church:  the 
Church  is  Christ  living  throughout  the  centuries.  She  is  the 
bride.  He  is  the  bridegroom,  in  this  one  great  family,  one  united 
household.  By  Baptism  we  become  members  of  the  Church,  are 
incorporated  in  Christ,  merged  in  Christ,  clothed  with  Christ: 
Christ  is  in  us  and  we  are  in  Christ. 

Incorporation  in  Christ  does  not  yet  guarantee  that  we  shall 
be  companions  in  His  glory;  it  means,  however,  that  we  arc  called 
and  must  strive  to  live  with  Him,  and  to  be  His  companions  also 
in  His  sufferings.  Incorporation  in  Christ  is  therefore  also  the 
beginning  of  suffering  in  Christ.  From  Baptism  to  death  we 
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are  “crucified  with  Christ”  (Gal.  2,  19).  To  be  crucified  with 
Christ  is  to  share  in  the  resurrection  and  future  glory.  “Amen, 
amen  I  say  to  you,  unless  the  grain  of  wheat  falling  into  the 
ground  die,  itself  remaineth  alone,  but  if  it  die,  it  bringeth  forth 
much  fruit”  (John  12,  24-25).  Man  is  the  seed  sown  on  the 
acre  of  the  world  in  order  to  die  to  himself,  mature,  and  bring 
forth  fruit  for  eternal  life.  Christ  his  head  has  shown  the  way, 
and  every  Christian,  as  a  member  of  the  Church,  as  a  membef 
of  Christ  the  head,  “should  follow  His  steps”  (1  Pet.  2,  21). 
Union  with  Christ  then  means  just  that.  “We  suffer  with  him, 
that  we  may  also  be  glorified  with  him”  (Romans  8,  17); 
.  .  .  ,  “knowing  this,  that  our  old  man  is  crucified  with  him” 
(Romans  6,  6)  ;  .  .  ,  ,  “if  we  be  dead  with  him,  we  shall  live 
also  with  him”  (2  Tim,  2,  11)  ;  ...  .  “for  we  are  buried  to¬ 
gether  with  him  by  baptism  into  death”  (Romans  6,  4)  ;  .  .  .  . 
“and  he  hath  raised  us  up  together,  and  has  made  us  sit  together 
in  the  heavenly  places,  through  Christ  Jesus”  (Eph.  2,  6)  :  .  .  .  . 
“if  we  be  dead  with  Christ,  we  believe  that  we  shall  live  also  to¬ 
gether  with  Christ”  (Romans  6,  8).  Resurrection  with  Christ 
presupposes  therefore  death  to  self  in  Christ.  Sufferings  should 
therefore  be  gladly  borne  by  all:  “Therefore  I  endure  all  things 
for  the  sake  of  the  elect,  that  they  also  may  obtain  the  salvation, 
which  is  in  Christ  Jesus,  with  heavenly  glory  .  ,  ,  .  for  if  we 
be  dead  with  Him,  we  shall  live  also  with  Him.  If  we  suffer, 
we  shall  also  reign  with  Him”  (Tim.  2,  9-12).  But  above  all, 
sufferings  must  be  united  to  the  sacrifice  of  Christ:  “I  now  rejoice 
in  my  sufferings  for  you,  and  fill  up  those  things  that  are  want¬ 
ing  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  in  my  flesh,  for  His  body,  which 
is  the  Church”  (Col,  1,  24-25). 

It  is  of  the  lot  of  mortals  to  lead  a  life  of  suffering. 
“For  unto  this  are  you  called:  because  Christ  also  suffered  fof 
us,  leaving  you  an  example  that  you  should  follow  his  steps” 
(1  Pet.  2,  21).  In  a  life  of  suffering  there  are  various  degrees 
and  grades.  Perhaps  no  groups  of  men  experience  the  affliction 
of  suffering  as  much  as  the  sick  who  are  confined  to  their  beds 
for  days  and  weeks,  aye,  for  years.  It  is,  therefore,  especially 
gratifying  to  note  that  in  various  countries  of  Europe  (France, 
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Holland,  Poland,  Cechslovakia) ,  as  also  the  United  States  (Mil¬ 
waukee),  a  special  organization  known  as  the  “Apostolate  of 
the  Sick”  has  been  established.  The  Abbe  Willenborg  of  Bloe- 
mendaal  (Holland)  is  the  initiator  of  this  movement  in  Europe. 
Last  year  he  conducted  a  triduum  for  all  the  sick  able  to  be  pres¬ 
ent  in  church.  The  church  was  crowded  with  the  sick  who 
could  walk  in  or  were  brought  in  on  their  wheel  chairs.  All 
able  to  attend  offered  Mass  with  the  priest.  They  received  holy 
Communion  and  listened  to  sermons  based  on  prayers  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  Ritual.  Visits  were  made  to  the  Blessed  Sacrament  during 
the  day.  The  imposition  of  hands  on  all  the  sick,  also  those 
confined  to  their  beds  and  unable  to  attend,  was  a  special  feature 
on  one  of  the  days.  The  triduum  ended  with  the  solemn  chant¬ 
ing  of  the  Te  Deurn  and  the  blessing  of  oil  and  wine  for  the 
sick. 

The  object  of  the  zealous  priest  was  not  only  to  console 
the  afflicted.  His  real  motive  was  to  bring  home  to  them  that 
they  are  a  special  part  of  the  Church,  of  the  mystic  Christ.  An¬ 
other  object  he  had  in  mind  was  to  acquaint  them  with  the  beauty 
of  the  prayers  that  holy  Mother  Church  prescribes  in  her  liturgi¬ 
cal  books  to  be  used  for  the  sick.  The  Church  is  indeed  a  tender 
mother,  and  nowhere  does  her  solicitude  for  the  well-being  of 
her  children  show  itself  so  clearly  as  in  her  care  for  the  sick.  The 
Apostolate  of  the  Sick  must  therefore  present  an  important  aspect 
of  her  liturgy.  And  so  it  does,  as  we  shall  see;  and  very 
appropriately  too,  for  the  Apostolate  of  the  Sick  is  a  never  end¬ 
ing  one,  as  there  will  always  be  some  children  of  the  Church 
who  are  singled  out  by  Providence  to  be  afflicted  with  the  special 
cross  of  sickness  and  physical  suffering.  Movements  and  fads, 
conventions  and  organizations  will  disband  and  disappear,  but 
the  Apostolate  of  the  Sick  is  a  lasting  one — “the  folly  of  the 
sublime  mystery  of  suffering  will  distinguish  clearly  Christ  and 
His  followers  from  the  world  and  its  satellites”. 

A  glance  at  the  liturgical  books  will  reveal  that  the  Church 
is  indeed  a  good  mother,  for  she  doubles  her  solicitude  when  her 
children  are  sick.  The  Missal  has  a  special  Mass  formulary  for 
the  sick:  the  Roman  Ritual  has  innumerable  blessings  and  pray- 
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ers'for  the  sick  and  for  visits  to  the  sick,  the  imposition  of  hands 
on  the  sick,  blessings  of  oil,  wine  and  linens  for  the  sick.  Com¬ 
munion  for  the  sick,  the  sacrament  of  Extreme  Unction,  the 
Apopstolic  Blessing,  the  “Recommendation  of  a  Departing  Soul”. 
In  fact,  this  section  of  the  Ritual  is  not  only  one  of  the  longest, 
but  also  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  instructive.  Rare  are 
the  individuals  who  are  aware  of  this  fact,  but  rarer  still  are  they 
who  have  read  the  relevant  prayers  and  who  therefore  appreciate 
their  sublimity. 

The  Church  in  providing  these  prayers  for  her  suffering 
children  has  heard  their  cry:  “Hear,  O  God,  my  prayer,  and 
despise  not  my  supplication:  be  attentive  to  me.  I  am  grieved 
in  my  exercise:  and  am  troubled  at  the  voice  of  the  enemy,  and 
at  the  tribulations  of  the  sinner”  (Introit  of  the  Mass  of  the 
Sick) .  This  petition  occurs  again  and  again  in  the  special  Mass 
formulary.  Significant  is  its  repetition  at  the  Offertory:  The 
sick  offer  to  God  their  cries  and  supplications  as  an  offering. 
Severe  illness  is  a  heavy  cross.  But  also  more  pleasing  is  the 
offering  of  this  cross  if  it  is  offered  in  union  with  the  sacrifice 
of  Christ.  How  appropriate  therefore  was  the  endeavor  of  the 
Abbe  Willenborg  of  Bloemendaal  to  have  the  sick  assist  at  Mass. 
Their  sufferings  were  most  intimately  united  with  Christ,  who 
permitted  their  afflictions  in  order  to  test  them.  In  a  spirit  of 
resignation  they  are  to  accept  their  ailments,  to  offer  them  with 
Christ  in  the  same  sublime  Sacrifice  in  order  to  be  most  intimately 
united  with  their  divine  Model  in  holy  Communion.  Could  a 
better  place  be  found  for  a  reunion  of  the  sick  than  the  church? 
“We  beseech  thee,  O  Lord,  that  in  this  house  of  thine,  by  the 
grace  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  sick  may  be  healed,  the  ailing  recover 
strength,  the  lame  be  cured,  the  lepers  cleansed,  the  blind  regain 
their  sight,  the  devils  be  cast  out”  (Rite  of  Consecration  of  a 
Church) .  Not  only  the  health  of  the  body  is  to  be  obtained 
there  by  the  sick  but,  above  all,  the  health  of  the  soul.  Bearing 
all  this  in  mind  the  sick  are  able  to  pray  very  resignedly  with 
the  Church:  “O  God,  by  whose  decree  each  moment  of  our 
lives  passes  by,  receive  the  prayers  and  offerings  of  thy  servants 
in  behalf  of  those  for  whom  in  their  sickness  we  crave  thy  mercy; 
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so  that  wc  may  rejoice  in  the  safety  of  those  at  whose  danger 
we  were  afraid”  (Secret  of  the  Mass  for  the  Sick). 

Particularly  beautiful  are  the  Epistle  and  Gospel  of  the  Mass 
for  the  Sick.  ‘‘Is  any  man  sick  among  you?  Let  him  bring  in 
the  priests  of  the  Church,  and  let  them  pray  over  him,  anoint¬ 
ing  him  with  oil  in  the  name  of  the  Lord”  (Epistle).  The 
prayer  of  the  entire  Church  is  for  the  sick:  ‘‘Show  forth  thy 
might  and  help  thy  servants  who  are  sick;  so  that  succoured  by 
thy  bounteous  mercy  they  may  be  found  worthy  to  be  restored 
safe  and  sound  to  thy  holy  Church”  (Postcommunion).  In  the 
Gospel  Christ  Himself  speaks  to  the  sick:  ‘‘I  will  come  down 
and  heal  him  ....  And  Jesus  said  to  the  centurion:  Go,  and 
as  thou  hast  believed,  so  be  it  done  to  thee.  And  the  servant 
was  healed  at  the  same  hour.”  It  is  the  answer  of  the  divine 
Physician  to  the  plea  of  the  Gradual:  ‘‘Heal  me,  O  Lord;  my 
bones  are  troubled,  and  my  soul  is  troubled  exceedingly.” 

The  sick  who  were  privileged  to  attend  the  triduum  of  the 
Abbe  Willenborg  wept  with  joy.  In  the  church  they  felt,  lived, 
offered,  received,  chanted  in  union  with  the  Church,  in  union 
with  Christ.  The  sacrifice  of  suffering  and  the  sacrifice  of  the 
Mass  were  one  great  eucharistic  hymn.  It  was  their  realization 
of  the  words  of  St.  Paul:  ‘‘Who  now  rejoice  in  my  sufferings 
for  you,  and  fill  up  those  things  that  are  wanting  of  the  suffer¬ 
ings  of  Christ,  in  my  flesh,  for  his  body,  which  is  the  Church” 
(Col.  1,  24). 

A  later  article  will  deal  with  the  prayers  for  the  sick  in  the 
Roman  Ritual. 

CUTHBERT  GOEB,  O.  S.  B. 

St.  John’s  Abbey. 
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WHAT  SACRED  MUSIC  REALLY  OUGHT  TO  BE 

T  WOULD  be  an  error  of  considerable  moment  to 
begin  a  study  of  the  organization  of  music  in  the 
service  of  Christian  worship  without  having  fixed 
beforehand  the  principles  which  must  govern  and 
rule  such  music.  For  while  the  reform  of  sacred 
matter  of  vital  importance  for  Catholic  worship,  all 
attempts  to  bring  it  about  would  fail  sooner  or  later  unless  they 
had  for  a  norm  something  more  basic  than  a  reactionary  enthu¬ 
siasm  stirred  up  by  the  novelty  of  a  new  movement.  Nor  would 
the  private  convictions  of  an  individual,  however  broadminded 
and  able  he  might  be,  suffice  to  bring  such  a  movement  to  success. 
A  plan  based  upon  solid  principles  must  be  there,  and  the  lack 
of  just  such  a  plan  is  perhaps  the  chief  fault  to  be  found  when 
great  movements,  laudable  and  good  in  themselves,  arc  badly 
launched.  Let  us  then  consider  the  end  according  to  which  a 
program  for  church  music,  such  as  Pius  X  proposed  in  1903, 
must  be  sketched.  This  is  a  double  question,  an  eminently  prac¬ 
tical  one,  the  reply  to  which  will  give  the  directive  principles 
for  all  the  work  to  be  undertaken. 

2  \^These  principles  so  clearly  set  forth  by  Pius  X  were  for¬ 
mulated  in  the  course  of  long  tradition.  Like  most  things  which 
develop  slowly  and  have  withstood  the  test  of  time,  they  are 
basic,  and  it  is  really  astonishing  that  Catholic  thought  could 
have  become  so  shallow  as  to  part  from  them,  thus  to  bring 
about  the  pitiful  decadence  of  the  nineteenth  century.  But  was 
it  so  surprising?  12  History  repeats  itself  in  every  domain,  and  we 
know  that  more  than  once  the  Church  had  to  defend  the  rules 
of  true  religious  music  against  the  periodic  invasions  of  the  pro¬ 
fane  spirit  forcing  entrance  into  the  sanctuary  under  its  various 
guises  of  sentimentality  and  gusty  drama,  of  vulgarity  and  excess, 
and  finally  even  of  artistic  decay.J  The  first  fathers  of  Christianity 
have  written  some  marvelous  pages  on  this  perenially  modern 
subject,  and  their  spirit  might  reanimate  us  if  someone  would 
make  their  pure  motives  live  again  for  us  in  the  rejuvenated  set¬ 
ting  of  a  new  synthesis.  "OFrom  time  to  time,  the  councils  have 
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echoed  their  teaching  in  the  varied  language  of  sanctions,  of  rules 
enunciated  or  restated.  But  it  was  only  after  a  long  silence  that 
Pius  X  codified  this  tradition  in  its  entirety  in  the  memorable 
document  of  which  the  preceding  article  recalled  the  immense 
import. ‘ 

'jj^ne  sees  at  first  glance,  that  the  Motu  pvoprio  is  sketched  in 
generous  lines,  based  upon  principles  broad  almost  to  exaggera¬ 
tion,  while  to  practical  regulations  it  devotes  very  little  attention. 
The  great  Pope  well  knew  that  there  is  no  organization  which 
is  not  founded  upon  a  clear  and  adequate  knowledge  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  to  be  employed.  And  being  a  practical  man,  he  also  knew 
that  a  few  general  directions  would  suffice  for  the  success  of  the 
work  if  these  principles  animated  the  enterprise.  The  rest  would 
be  dictated  by  place,  circumstances,  needs  and  times.  He  left  full 
scope  for  development  to  the  changeable  element  in  church  music, 
knowing  that  all  human  institutions  are  subject  to  a  natural  evo¬ 
lution.  In  no  way  did  he  restrict  its  full  growth  by  narrow 
formulae.  He  guaranteed  for  it  the  sane  liberty  due  to  broad 
initiatives  and  thus  insured  the  possibility  of  a  varied  and  living 
expression  in  the  unity  of  a  vast  ideal.J 
2  |2.What,  then,  is  the  immediate  principle  which  assigns  to 
sacred  music  its  real  mission?^ The  Motu  proptio  indicates  it  in 
this  sentence  which  has  become  the  keynote,  as  it  were,  of  all 
liturgical  activity: 

“Since  the  principal  office  of  sacred  music  is  to  clothe  with 
suitable  musical  melody  the  liturgical  text  proposed  for  the  under¬ 
standing  o’f  the  faithful,  its  proper  aim  is  to  add  greater  efficacy 
to  the  text,  in  order  that  through  it  the  faithful  may  be  the 
more  easily  moved  to  devotion  and  be  better  disposed  for  the 
reception  of  the  fruits  of  grace  which  proceed  from  the  celebration 
of  the  most  holy  mysteries. ”J 

[This  statement,  immutable  as  a  basic  truth  of  theology, 
invites  musical  art  to  take  part  in  religious  worship  with  the 
conscious  mission  of  leading  souls  to  the  true  Christian  spirit. 
It  is  an  immense  conception!  ^  When  we  compare  the  different 
triumphs  of  music  in  human  life,  we  will  find  that  nothing  so 

1  See  Orate  Fratres,  vol.  II.  p.  240  ff. 
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redounds  to  its  glory  as  the  honor  rendered  it  by  Catholic 
worship  J 

This  truth  the  decadent  and  sometimes  stupid  nineteenth 
century  only  partly  understood.  It  strove  to  excite  the  faithful 
to  piety  without  bothering  with  the  value  of  the  means  employed 
or  with  their  real  efficacy.  Piety  divorced  itself  from  the  living 
sources  of  the  Roman  liturgy  and  fed  upon  individual  sentiment 
alone.  It  no  longer  asked  that  the  religious  music  be  effective 
as  an  objective  illustration  of  true  piety,  but  contented  itself  with 
the  sick  perfume  of  an  exceedingly  vulgar  and  very  feeble  musical 
literature.  We  are  so  close  to  these  times,  and  our  jaded  faculties 
are  still  so  satiated  with  the  memory  of  these  unmusical  melodies, 
that  we  have  need  of  an  energetic  return  to  a  more  objective, 
truer  understanding  of  things  musical.  Cf’erhaps  this  is  saying 
nothing  new,  for  it  is  almost  self-evident  that  music,  when  once 
it  has  crossed  the  threshold  of  the  temple,  must  stir  up  piety  or 
else  fail  in  its  mission.^  Pius  X  did  not  intend  to  be  an  inno¬ 
vator.  He  merely  said  in  1903  what  all  the  preceding  centuries 
had  repeated,  one  after  another,  in  the  course  of  a  long  tradition. 
Ele  intended  to  be  original  only  in  the  formulation  of  a  truth 
transcending  the  limits  of  time,  and  in  the  issuance  of  an  order 
which  invites  to  a  reappreciation  of  that  truth.  But  if  the  prin¬ 
ciple  is  so  evident,  why  is  it,  we  ask,  that  we  disregard  it  and 
treat  it  so  lightly?  We  can  make  no  other  reply  than  that  its 
attainment  no  longer  constitutes  the  practical  reason  for  the 
existence  of  our  musical  organizations.  And  this  is  precisely  our 
aim:  to  show  that  a  restoration  depends  upon  the  fulfillment  of 
this  one  absolute  condition — that  we  have  a  clear  knowledge  and 
profound  conviction  of  the  objective  nature  of  church  music. 

A  principle  so  exalted  will  regulate  the  organization  of 
church  music  in  two  ways:  first,  as  a  norm  of  appreciation.  For 
church  music  is  in  the  first  place  a  medium  of  expression.  It  is 
at  once  a  cause  and  an  effect — a  language  of  sentiment,  and  a 
vast  literature  which  is  the  product  of  it.  i.By  positively  ordering 
the  revival  of ,  Gregorian  chant  and  Renaissance  polyphony  as 
models,  the  Motu  proprio  has  undoubtedly  closed  every  issue  as 
regards  a  too  personal  opinion  about  the  true  nature  of  sacred 
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music.  Despite  this  positive  command,  we  have  not  obeyed  but 
have  continued  to  pour  into  our  churches  a  flood  of  worthless 
musical  literature  which  has  nothing  musical,  nothing  religious 
about  it.  We  still  hear  in  our  churches  everything  but  Gregorian 
chant  and  Renaissance  polyphony. 

What  does  all  this  mean  if  not  that  religious  music  is  no 
longer  appreciated?  Learning  to  appreciate  correctly  must  be  the 
first  step  of  reform.  There  can  be  no  reform  if  those  who  by 
right  of  office  are  responsible,  or  who  take  the  initiative  in  this 
domain,  do  not  act  under  the  continual  inspiration  of  the  appre¬ 
ciation  which  must  be  to  them  as  a  constant  norm  of  action.  In 
other  words,  it  is  the  education  of  educators  which  is  the  first 
need;  the  formation  of  a  fine  and  true  sense  of  appreciation  in 
the  minds  of  the  organizers  is  the  indispensable  condition  of  any 
musical'  reform,  i-  And  when  we  say  educators  or  organizers  we 
mean  all  of  those  who  have  to  do  with  the  direction  of  church 
music:  pastors,  choir  directors,  organists  and  instructors.^ 

Secondly,  a  clear  knowledge  of  the  exalted  purpose  of  music 
will  inspire  the  entire  work  with  that  atmosphere  which  is  the 
essence  of  religious  music.  Viewpoints  which  smack  too  much 
of  the  human  will  gradually  be  sloughed  off;  musical  art  will 
be  free  to  express  what  it  intrinsically  contains,  and  will  become 
a  powerful  force  in  an  immense  spiritual  labor.  In  a  quiet  way 
it  will  achieve  its  end,  almost  unnoticed,  certainly  with  none  of 
that  bustling  activity  which  so  disrupts  and  renders  inharmonious 
the  peaceful,  reserved  setting  of  religious  music.  We  could  here 
insert  numerous  testimonies  derived  from  a  large  experience  in 
proof  of  the  influence  that  true  liturgical  music  exerts  upon  souls. 
It  is  preferable,  however,  to  reserve  them  for  another  time  in 
order  to  corroborate  the  practical  suggestions  which  will  follow 
these  preliminary  studies.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  advance  them 
here.  All  those  whom  church  music  has  ever  interested  will  rec¬ 
ognize  that  there  is  a  profound  lack  somewhere  in  our  ecclesias¬ 
tical  music  organizations.  []Far  from  expressing  prayer,  or  from 
leading  to  it,  our  services  are  brilliant  exhibitions’  which  actually 
fail  to  reach  the  religious  marrow  of  our  souls.  And  this  is  a 
great  deficiency  from  the  Christian  point  of  view.  Certainly 
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St.  Augustine  would  no  longer  find  in  many  churches  of  today 
the  incentive  to  conversion  given  him  by  the  church  of  Milan. 
And  yet,  is  it  not  to  be  desired  that  our  erring  brethren  come 
often  to  our  sanctuaries  for  some  motive  or  other:  either  in  order 
to  judge  our  artistic  standard,  or  to  breathe  that  unique  peaceful 
atmosphere  which  infallibly  delights  the  soul  when  she  hears  the 
sacred  masterpieces  played  as  they  are  played  in  the  few  really 
choice  sanctuaries  produced  by  the  reformation  of  the  past  twenty- 
five  years? 

Now,  how  shall  we  put  into  practice  this  spiritual  principle 
of  sacred  music,  and  how  shall  we  reduce  it  to  a  working  prin¬ 
ciple  in  the  task  of  restoration?  It  is  Pius  X  who  again  indicates 
the  solution  in  the  formula  set  down  above.  One  is  tempted  to 
say  that  the  whole  liturgical  movement  so  fruitfully  propagated 
in  the  Catholic  universe  and  established  under  such  favorable 
circumstances  in  America,  has  never  received  the  sanction  of  an 
official  document  comparable  to  that  of  the  Motu  ptoptio.  Litur¬ 
gical  activity  is  based  entirely  upon  the  principles  of  musical  resto¬ 
ration  ordered  by  Pius  X.  This  does  not  mean,  of  course,  that 
the  liturgy  is  subservient  or  tributary  to  musical  reform,  though 
it  does  indicate  that  liturgy  and  music  are  intimately  bound  to¬ 
gether.  Without  wishing  unjustly  to  subordinate  the  former  to 
the  latter,  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the  importance  of  sacred 
music  has  been  undervalued  in  almost  every  phase  of  the  liturgi¬ 
cal  movement.  At  the  present  writing,  there  is  only  one  review 
which  has  fully  realized  how  necessary  for  the  success  of  these 
two  enterprises  is  an  intimate  union  between  liturgy  and  music; 
and  it  is  a  credit  to  its  alertness  that  it  has  brought  this  perspective 
into  relief."^ 

(^Church  music  simply ‘must  be  liturgical  music.  That  is  of 
primary  importanc^  Just  here  we  again  touch  upon  the 
aberrations  of  the  last  century  with  which  our  whole  practice 
is  still  infected!  It  is  not  a  question  of  awakening  sentiments 
of  piety  by  musical  means  that  are  only  more  or  less  adequate, 
or  even  excellent  in  themselves;  it  is  precisely  a  question  of  sub¬ 
ordinating  the  art  of  music  to  worship — a  subjection  that  will 

1  Kevue  pratique  de  liturg'le  et  de  musique  saerSe. 
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be  at  once  the  liberation  of  music  and  the  source  of  an  expressive 
vitality  which  scarcely  any  epoch  of  musical  history  has  ever  fully 
attained,  even  under  the  pens  of  our  greatest  geniuses.  Here  genius 
is  secondary  if  it  know  not  how  to  adapt  itself.  For  church 
music  is  an  applied  art,  and  under  this  title  it  falls  in  the  category 
of  the  decorative  arts.  It  has  the  mission  to  embellish,  nothing 
more  or  less. 

•  '  This  subordination  of  art  to  the  liturgy  does  not  mean  a 

degradation  of  art.  On  the  contrary,  it  offers  to  art  a  wonder¬ 
ful  field  for  new  development  which  it  could  not  of  itself  attain. 
And  so,  if  liturgy  impose  upon  music  a  code  of  positive  laws, 
to  all  intents  unchangeable,  this  is  only  a  guarantee  that  it  will 
raise  music  to  the  sublime  level  of  its  own  pure  spirituality,  in 
order  that  it  may  the  more  surely  arrive  at  the  ideal  it  proposes 
for  itself.  What  liturgy  gives  to  music  is  a  new  meaning,  a  puri¬ 
fied  expression  of  an  endless  variety  of  religious  motifs.  When 
in  faithful  obedience  it  strips  itself  of  all  those  embellishments 
which  appear  indispensable  for  its  enhancement,  then  will  it  un¬ 
veil  the  glory  and  splendour  which  becomes  the  intensest  language 
of  Christian  prayer.^  It  is  this  which  to  our  modern  way  of  think¬ 
ing  seems  obscure, 'and  which  the  past  ages  understood  and  prac¬ 
tised,  In  the  course  of  those  centuries  of  anonymous  work,  the 
Gregorian  Melopeiae  went  through  their  period  of  gestation  and 
came  to  the  light  more  as  the  result  of  an  atmosphere  than  of 
individual  effort.  For  the  very  reason  that  with  our  modern  con¬ 
ceptions  of  art  we  are  no  longer  able  to  appreciate  today  as  men 
did  appreciate  in  those  times  of  true  Christian  worship,  nothing 
of  ours  shall  readily  equal  the  masterpieces  of  Gregorian  chant 
as  an  expression  and  a  language  of  prayer,  even  though  in  the 
course  of  a  tradition  too  long  to  continue  always  at  the  same 
level,  rough  stones  found  a  place  among  the  pearls. 

There  is  being  manifested  in  contemporary  music  circles  a 
new  admiration  for  the  concept  the  Greeks  had  of  music  when 
they  made  of  it  an  expressive  factor,  an  interpreter  of  the  drama 
played  upon  the  lyric  stage.  And  if  now,  more  respectful  of  our 
history,  better  acquainted  with  our  treasures,  we  would  only  obey 
the  voice  of  Rome,  Catholic  worship  could  give  the  same  lesson 
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to  the  art  of  our  day — and  that  for  the  better  issue,„of  the  evo¬ 
lutionary  process  in  which  art  is  now  struggling.  LWould  that 
our  great  churches  could  present  a  finely-organized  liturgy  set  off 
by  adequate  music I^For,  when  all  is  said  and  done,  the  mission 
and  character  of  religious  music  consists  in  this  that  it  is  a  dra¬ 
matic  art  in  the  sense  understood  so  well  by  the  Greeks;  that  is, 
an  expressive  element  of  dramatic  action,  freed,  however,  from 
all  excessive  materialism,  which  might  hinder  its  ascent  to  that 
highest  level  of  pure  spirituality  to  which  all  human  art  can 
aspire  without  ceasing  to, be  art.  The  drama  of  our  Church! 
We  know  what  it  is.  But  when  shall  we  hear  it  glorified  as  it 
ought  to  be?  When  shall  we,  educated  ourselves,  understand  that 
before  music  can  reach  the  soul  of  the  individual  kneeling  in  prayer, 
before  it  can  move  him  to  piety,  it  must  itself  first  behold  the 
drama,  be  captivated  by  the  sublime  meaning  and  then  re-echo 
it  to  the  assembly? 

Who  is  to  be  musical  interpreter  of  the  drama  in  parochial 
life?  The  Choir! 


Ermin  Vitry,  O.  S.  B. 

St.  Cloud  Music  Institute, 

St.  Cloud,  Minnesota. 


“A  boy  who  is  to  be  developed  into  a  Catholic 
man  must  be  subjected  to  the  influence  of  a  Catholic 
environment ;  all  day  and  every  day  he  must  be  im¬ 
bibing  Catholicism  from  everything  around  him.  Even 
such  things  as  the  architecture  of  the  school  building 
must  be  made  to  serve  this  purpose.  And  above  all  the 
school  life  must  rest  on  a  foundation  of  Liturgy.  I  do 
not  mean  that  there  are  to  be  ‘classes’  on  the  Mass  and 
the  vestments,  but  I  mean  that  the  school  should  HAVE 
— not  merely  talk  about  but  HAVE — the  Liturgy.” 

— Dr.  Edwin  Ryan. 
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HE  Carthusian  order,  founded  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  eleventh  century  by  St.  Bruno,  was  destined  to 
become  one  of  the  greatest  contemplative  orders  in 
the  Church,  and  furthermore  the  only  order  which 
has  never  been  in  need  of  reform.  “Nunquam  re- 
formata,  quia  numquam  deformata — Never  reformed,  because 
never  deformed.”  The  life  of  the  Carthusian  is  a  happy  blend 
of  the  solitary  life  and  the  conventual,  the  dangers  of  the  first 
being  therein  counteracted  by  the  advantages  of  the  second. 

The  Carthusian  rite,  one  of  the  most  venerable  in  use  in 
the  Church  at  the  present  time,  has  been  most  singularly  neglect¬ 
ed  by  liturgical  writers,  so  that  whoso  would  be  informed  re¬ 
garding  it  must  draw  from  but  one  source:  the  liturgical  books 
themselves. 

It  is  usually  assterted  that  the  Carthusian  rite  is  derived  from 
that  of  Lyons,  and  but  for  certain  details  this  is  true.  It  is  well- 
nigh  certain  that  the  Diocese  of  Grenoble  followed  the  rite  of 
the  Archdiocese  of  Lyons,  whose  suffragan  it  was.  Here  it  was, 
among  the  rocky  heights  of  the  desert  of  Chartreuse,  that  Bruno 
established  his  order.  What  more  natural  than  that  the  first 
Carthusians  should  conform  themselves  to  the  custom  of  their 
times,  and  adopt  the  rite  of  the  locality  in  which  they  found 
themselves?  For  the  office,  at  any  rate  in  its  broad  outlines,  they 
were  almost,  bound  to  follow  what  St.  Benedict  had  laid  down 
in  his  Rule  (Chapter  8-19)  and  what  had  become  the  norm  for 
all  monks  in  the  West. 

The  fifth  prior  of  Chartreuse  compiled  and  edited  the  first 
liturgical  books  of  the  Carthusians.  It  is  quite  clear  that  in  this 
he  was  much  influenced  by  the  practices  of  Lyons,  particularly 
in  the  almost  total  rejection  of  all  that  was  unscriptural.  Even 
today  the  Carthusians  are  remarkable  for  their  love  of  Scripture, 
and  although  the  original  principle  has  been  modified  in  many 
particulars  (as  for  instance  the  very  early  admission  of  hymns) , 
yet  we  look  in  vain  for  such  things  as  the  reading  in  the  second 
nocturn  of  Matins  of  the  life  of  a  saint,  or  the  use  of  rhyming 
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responsories  and  antiphons  such  as  are  to  be  found  in  so  many 
of  the  medieval  rites.  This  restraint  is  surely  in  keeping  with 
the  austere  and  essentially  simple  nature  of  the  order. 

In  1568  when  St.  Pius  V  imposed  the  reformed  Roman 
rite  on  the  whole  of  western  Christendom,  the  Carthusians  were 
allowed  to  keep  their  rite  on  account  of  its  great  antiquity;  and 
since  then,  with  the  exception  of  some  minor  changes  —  accre¬ 
tions  to  the  calendar  and  the  like — it  has  been  successfully  pre¬ 
served  in  its  primitive  form. 

Catholics  are  so  often  accused  of  appealing  to  the  senses  by 
the  splendor  of  their  ceremonies,  although  the  Roman  rite  is  es¬ 
sentially  a  simple  rite,  that  one  wonders  what  those  who  bring 
forward  this  accusation  would  make  of  the  Carthusian  high  Mass 
or  chanted  Matins.  Indeed  the  Carthusian  rite  is  a  lesson  in 
simplicity,  the  simplicity  of  all  true  devotion,  and  especially  of 
the  best  form  of  devotion — liturgical  devotion. 

Space  does  not  permit  us  to  give  a  detailed  description  of 
the  Carthusian  Mass,  and  we  must  content  ourselves  with  point¬ 
ing  out  only  its  chief  features.  The  vestments  are  the  same  as 
those  used  throughout  the  West;  except  that  when  the  celebrant 
is  seated  during  a  high  Mass,  he  covers  his  knees  with  a  gremial 
veil.  In  the  Roman  rite  this  is  reserved  to  a  Bishop.  The  deacon, 
who  is  the  celebrant’s  sole  assistant,  is  vested  in  a  Cuculla  Eccles- 
iastica,  which  is  nothing  else  but  a  long  surplice  made  of  white 
wool.  He  puts  on  a  stole  to  sing  the  Gospel,  and  at  the  Offertory 
uses  a  kind  of  humeral  veil  (known  as  a  Syndon)  which  he  wears 
over  his  left  shoulder.  There  is  no  subdeacon,  and  one  of  the 
monks  from  the  choir  sings  the  Epistle  from  a  lectern  there.  Such 
vestments  as  the  tunicle,  dalmatic,  and  cope  are  entirely  unknown 
among  the  Carthusians. 

The  following  is  a  description  of  the  high  Mass  according 
to  this  rite.  The  Mass  is  begun  at  the  Gospel  side  of  the  altar 
by  the  celebrant  singing  a  versicle  to  which  the  choir  replies."  The 
Confiteor  follows;  and  singing  Adjutorium  nostrum,  etc.,  the 

1  V.  Pone  Domlne  custodiam  orl  nieo.  B.  Et  ostium  circumstantiae  la- 
blls  meis:  Set  a  watch,  O  Lord,  before  my  mouth,  and  a  door  round  about  my  lips. 
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priest  goes  up  to  the  altar.  While  the  priest  says  the  Introif, 
Kyrie,  and  Gloria,  the  choir  sings  the  same.  After  singing  the 
collects  the  priest  goes  to  a  scat  prepared  for  him  on  the  Epistle 
side  and  listens  to  the  Epistle  chanted  by  one  of  the  monks  from 
the  choir;  meanwhile  the  deacon  prepares  the  Oblata.  The  priest 
stands  at  his  place  while  the  Gospel  is  sung,  but  returns  to  the 
altar  to  kiss  the  book.  Immediately  after  the  Gospel  (or  Credo 
if  that  has  been  sung) ,  he  washes  his  hands,  and  then  receives  the 
Oblata  from  the  deacon.  While  the  deacon  pours  the  drop  of 
water  into  the  chalice,  he  says  the  prayer  De  latere  Domini  nostri 
Jesu  Chrtsti  exivit  sanguis  et  aqua  in  nomine  Patris  et  Filii  et 
Spiritus  Sancti.  Amen^ 

He  offers  the  paten  and  chalice  together  while  saying  the 
prayer  In  spiritu  humilitatis,  etc.,  as  in  the  Roman  rite.  And 
then  for  the  second  time  he  washes  his  hands.  Meanwhile  the 
deacon  censes  the  altar,  which  he  does  by  walking  round  it  and 
swinging  the  thurible  at  the  full  length  of  its  chains. 

During  the  Canon  the  celebrant  holds  his  arms  out  in  the 
form  of  a  cross,  unless  he  has  some  action  to  perform:  he  joins 
them  again  at  the  Libera.  At  the  Pax  Domini  one  petition  of 
the  Agnus  Dei  is  said,  after  which  the  Pax  is  given  with  a  pax- 
bred  or  Instrumentum  Pads.  Then  after  a  single  prayer  (a  slight¬ 
ly  expanded  form  of  the  prayer  Domine  Jesu  Christi,  Fili  Dei 
vivi  in  the  Roman  rite) ,  he  communicates  himself,  and  the  choir 
then  sings  the  remaining  two  petitions  of  the  Agnus  Dei  followed 
by  the  Communion  antiphon.  After  taking  the  ablutions  the 
celebrant  leaves  the  chalice  for  the  Deacon  to  purify  at  the  piscina, 
and  goes  to  sing  the  Complendae  (or  postcommunions) .  The 
Mass  is  finished  with  the  he  Missa  est,  or  Benedicamus  Domino; 
there  is  no  blessing  or  Last  Gospel,  both  of  which  arc  compara¬ 
tively  late  introductions  in  the  Roman  rite  and  have  never  found 
their  way  into  the  Carthusian. 

The  Carthusian  office,  as  we  have  pointed  out,  is  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  prescriptions  of  the  Rule  of  St.  Benedict.  Hence 
its  general  construction  may  be  seen  in  the  modern  Benedictine 

1  From  the  side  of  our  Lord  .Tesus  Christ  issued  blood  and  water;  in  the 
name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Amen. 
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breviary.  We  give  here  only  its  chief  characteristics,  and  some 
of  the  points  in  which  it  differs  from  the  Breviacium  Monasticum. 

Those  who  have  any  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  the 
breviary  will  remember  that  it  is  derived  from  the  many  service 
books  once  used  in  choir,  and  that  originally  it  was  a  compilation 
chiefly  for  the  use  of  travellers  who  could  not  come  to  choir  to 
say  their  office,  and  certainly  could  not  carry  about  with  them 
all  the  books  needed  for  that  purpose.  But  in  time  the  abbrevi¬ 
ated  office  replaced  the  older  and  longer  form,  so  that  eventually 
the  latter  disappeared  altogether.  The  chief  point  of  this  abbre¬ 
viation  was  the  great  reduction  made  in  the  length  of  the  lessons, 
which  from  two  or  three  chapters  were  cut  down  to  a  few  verses 
each.  The  same  thing  happened  with  the  Benedictine  office;  the 
order  remained  the  same,  but  the  lessons  were  shortened.  The 
Carthusians  alone  have  preserved  the  ancient  form  of  lesson  at 
Matins,  and  it  is  quite  common  for  their  lessons  (on  a  ferial 
night  for  instance)  to  consist  of  from  two  to  three  chapters.  They 
have  a  breviary,  but  it  is  only  used  by  those  who  cannot  come 
to  choir;  in  it  of  course  the  lessons  are  far  shorter  and  conform 
to  the  modern  practice.  In  choir  the  Carthusians  make  use  of 
various  books  each  containing  like  parts  of  the  office.  The  Psa!- 
terium  contains  the  Psalms  arranged  for  the  various  Hours  of 
the  office;  the  Collect  avium  has  all  the  parts  necessary  for  the  heb¬ 
domadary:  the  Responsorium,  the  Invitatories  and  Responso- 
ries,  etc. 

Matins,  Vespers,  and  the  Conventual  Mass  are  held  daily 
in  common,  while  the  Little  Hours,  Compline,  and  the  Office  of 
Our  Lady  are  said  in  the  cells.  But  even  this  latter  is  different 
from  the  private  recitation  of  the  office  in  the  ordinary  meaning 
of  the  term.  There  is  a  fixed  time  for  every  Hour,  and  when  it 
arrives  each  monk  recites  the  appointed  Hour  in  a  stall  in  his 
cell  carrying  out  all  the  ceremonies  just  as  if  he  were  in  Church. 
But  on  feast  days  all  the  office  is  sung  in  the  Church,  and  the 
monks  spend  as  much  as  six  hours  in  the  choir. 

Carthusians  have  a  special  devotion  to  our  Lady,  and  say 
her  office  daily;  in  fact,  it  is  with  this  office  that  they  begin  and 
end  their  day.  Every  morning  a  Mass  of  our  Lady  is  said  at  the 
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main  altar  in  the  name  of  the  community,  and  on  Saturdays, 
v/hen  the  rubrics  allow  it,  this  Mass  takes  the  place  of  the  Con¬ 
ventual  Mass. 

Piety  towards  the  dead  is  another  prominent  feature  of  this 
order.  The  Office  of  the  Dead  is  said  publicly  on  every  day  that 
is  not  a  feast,  and  privately  whenever  a  member  of  the  order  dies. 
There  are  many  anniversary  Masses,  and  the  suffrages  for  the 
dead  are  increased  by  tricenaries,  during  which  Masses  are  offered 
for  thirty  consecutive  days. 

It  seems  at  first  sight  that  the  many  prayers  and  penances 
of  the  Carthusians  are  imposed  merely  in  a  spirit  of  severity;  but 
in  reality  they  are  curative,  and  tend  to  bring  about  that  effect 
for  which  we  pray  in  Lent:  Ut  dignitas  humanae  conditionis  per 
imrnoderantiam  sauciata,  medicinalis  parcimoniae  studio  reforme- 
tur^  “A  sturdy  renunciation  of  the  superfluities  which  weigh 
down  nature  is  combined  with  a  generous  supply  of  necessaries 
which  can  elevate  it — such  is  the  spirit  of  discretion  that  regulates 
Carthusian  mortifications”. 

It  has  been  impossible  in  this  short  study  of  the  subject  to 
point  out  more  than  its  chief  features,  and  that  only  cursorily. 
However  there  is  much  that  may  be  gathered  from  them.  What 
could  be  plainer,  for  instance,  than  the  value  that  the  Carthusians 
place  on  the  dignified  performance  of  the  sacred  liturgy?  We 
cannot  all  become  Carthusians,  but  we  can  all  learn  from  them. 
The  greatest  contemplative  order  in  the  Church  can  find  nothing 
better  as  the  food  for  its  prayer  than  the  liturgy!  And  if  the 
greatest  contemplative  order  in  the  Church  thinks  thus  of  the 
liturgy,  it  is  surely  our  duty — in  a  lesser  degree,  no  doubt — to 
do  what  we  can  to  imitate  it.  We  can  all  have  a  great  love  of 
the  liturgy;  but  above  all  can  use  it  in  all  our  prayers  in  prefer¬ 
ence  to  other  forms,  which  although  perhaps  quite  good  in  them¬ 
selves  lack  what  only  the  liturgy  has — the  special  approval  of 
the  Church  for  the  use  of  all  her  members. 

Lancelot  C.  Sheppard. 

Bath,  England. 

“. .  that  the  dignity  of  human  nature,  impaired  by  intemperance,  may  Ite 
restored  by  the  practice  of  wholesome  self-denial.” — Collect,  Thursday  In  Passion 
Week. 
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UR  Catholic  liturgy  is  beautiful  and  admirable  for 
its  venerable  antiquity,  its  great  wealth  of  symbo¬ 
lism  and  color  and  imagery,  its  vivid  expression  of 
every  emotion  of  the  human  soul  in  those  glorious 
outpourings  of  praise  and  love  and  gratitude  and 
penitence  that  have  drawn  the  souls  of  men  to  communion  with 
God  since  the  beginning  of  time.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the 
liturgy  appeals  to  the  mere  onlooker,  to  one  who  does  not  join 
actively  in  it,  or  “lift  up  hands  in  prayer’’  along  with  the  Church, 
the  Spouse  of  Christ.  Non-Catholic  organs  often  complain  of 
the  attraction  exercised  on  minds  not  of  our  own  Catholic  faith, 
which  can  not  resist  the  charm  of  our  Catholic  prayer.  And 
well  they  may:  for  many  a  soul  is  led  to  the  one  true  fold,  drawn 
by  the  beauty  of  the  liturgy.  In  the  bosom  of  the  true  fold,  too, 
many  a  soul  feels  drawn  to  the  religious  life  or  to  the  priesthood 
by  this  sweet  influence.  If  we  could  apply  the  terms  matter  and 
force,  or  better  still,  soul  and  body,  to  the  liturgy,  this  aspect 
of  it  would  correspond  to  the  matter  or  the  body — the  external 
visible  element  in  the  liturgy — and  we  migh  justly  say  that  the 
body  of  the  liturgy  is  a  triumph  of  beauty. 

But  there  is  the  second  element  in  the  liturgy,  which  is  of 
still  greater  importance,  and  which  would  correspond  to  the  soul.' 
This  is  the  objectivity  and  certainty  and  infallibility  of  its  direc¬ 
tion  towards  God.  This  it  is  which  animates  and  vivifies  the 
liturgy,  and  makes  it  the  living  expression  of  the  faith  of  the 
Church  in  God,  and  of  her  love  for  Him.  The  liturgy  is  the 
sacred  communing  of  the  Church  with  her  divine  Spouse,  and 
so  it  is  faithfully  and  surely  directed  to  God.  Therefore  it  is 
that  when  studying  the  doctrines  of  our  Faith,  even  the  most 


1  According  to  the  limits  set  for  his  treatment  by  the  author,  only  one 
aspect  of  the  liturgy  comes  into  question:  that  of  the  relation,  so  to  say,  of 
man  to  God  in  the  liturgy.  There  is  also  a  deeper  and  more  exalted  aspect, 
that  of  the  liturgy  viewed  as  reaching  down  from  God  to  man.  In  this  sense 
the  liturgy  is  something  divine,  a  holy  action,  a  mystic  or  sacramental  enact¬ 
ment  of  the  divine  in  men. — See  the  excellent  article  “The  Sacramental  Princi¬ 
ple”  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Review,  EXXVII  (1927),  pp.  163  ff;  or,  for  a  much 
fuller  development,  the  collection  of  essays  Mysterium,  by  the  monks  of  Maria- 
Laach.  Cf.  also  “The  Soul  of  the  Liturgical  Life”,  Orate  Eratres.  vol.  II  tin 
71  ft— Ed.  * 
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profound  dogmas,  we  often  appeal  to  the  liturgy  for  proof  or 
confirmation  of  the  teaching  of  the  Church.  The  Preface  of  the 
holy  Mass  on  Sundays  gives  a  beautifully  clear  yet  brief  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Trinity  of  Persons  in  God, 

who  is  one  divine  nature:  “ . we  shall  adore  distinction 

in  persons,  oneness  in  being,  and  equality  in  majesty.”  It  ex¬ 
presses  our  belief  in  three  distinct  persons,  each  of  them  adorable, 
in  one  divine  essence,  in  equality  of  the  persons  in  majesty  and 
power,  and  expresses  it  in  words  of  fervor  and  love.  The  liturgy 
is  the  perfect  expression  of  all  that  revelation  tells  us  of  God  and 
of  the  supernatural.  By  it  we  commune  with  God  in  the  very 
words  which  He  Himself  has  revealed,  arranged  and  selected,  and 
interpreted  by  the  one  authority  on  earth  which  has  power,  name¬ 
ly,  the  infallible  Church  of  Christ.  This  is  the  great  charm  of 
the  liturgy;  this  is  its  real  value  in  the  eyes  of  a  true  Catholic; 
and  this  is  the  great  privilege  we  enjoy  when  we  pray  with  the 
voice  of  the  Church.  Our  words  must  reach  to  Heaven  because 
Heaven  is  their  source  and  fount.  Our  unworthiness  is  no  longer 
an  obstacle,  for  we  pray  as  members  of  the  mystical  Spouse  of 
Christ,  His  Church,  for  which  He  died.  Our  prayer  has  a  ring 
of  confidence  and  trust;  for  we  know  that  we  are  addressing  a 
loving  Father,  and  in  the  way  that  He  ought  to  be  addressed, 
that  we  are  asking  what  we  really  want,  and  that  our  request  is 
framed  in  the  best-chosen  words.  We  can  praise  God  in  the 
language  of  the  saints  of  all  ages,  in  the  language  inspired  by  the 
Holy  Ghost.  It  is  in  this  above  all  that  the  liturgy  aids  us;  for 
we  might  well  succeed  in  framing  our  requests  when  need  would 
press;  but  to  express  our  praise  of  God  and  our  gratitude  to  Him 
who  is  all-good,  all-powerful  and  immense — this  would  be  a  task 
indeed  for  our  finite  minds. 

The  advantages  we  possess  in  our  liturgical  worship,  the 
privileges  it  bestows  on  us,  and  the  security  and  confidence  it 
confers,  are  not  always  fully  appreciated  by  those  who  have  been 
born  into  this  inheritance,  for  whom  “the  lines  have  fallen  in 
goodly  places”  (Psalm  15,  6),  and  who  have  grown  up  in  sweet 
familiarity  with  the  grand  Catholic  worship.  We  require  to  halt 
at  times,  and  view  our  privileges  aright,  in  order  to  appreciate 
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them  at  their  proper  worth;  otherwise  our  familiarity  with  them 
may  lessen  our  reverence  and  estimation  of  them.  And  the  best 
method  of  bringing  home  to  our  minds  the  lesson  of  the  liturgy 
is  to  study  it  by  contrast:  to  reflect  on  the  position  of  those  who 
have  it  not. 

History  furnishes  us  with  clear  and  important  data  for  study¬ 
ing  the  manner  in  which  pagan  religions  regarded  divine  worship: 
and  secondly  the  manner  in  which  the  philosophers  of  old  regard¬ 
ed  it.  In  the  narrative  describing  the  combat  between  Elias  and 
the  false  prophets  of  Baal  (3  Kings  18),  we  have  a  sad  picture 
of  the  degradation  to  which  pagan  religion  had  reduced  its  vota¬ 
ries.  Elias,  the  prophet  of  Carmel  and  the  messenger  of  the  true 
God,  had  brought  matters  to  an  issue  by  proposing  a  challenge 
which  could  not  be  set  aside.  The  pagan  priests  of  Baal  chose 
a  bullock  and  prepared  it  for  sacrifice.  Then  they  began  to  call 
on  their  gods  to  send  fire  to  consume  it,  in  proof  of  their  existence. 
Needless  to  say,  no  answer  came:  but  the  sacred  writer  here  gives 
a  description  of  their  rites  which,  if  it  excites  our  contempt  for 
the  degraded  priests  of  Baal,  must  also  arouse  feelings  of  pity  for 
their  sad  plight.  “They  leapt  over  the  altar  they  had  made.” 
— This  is  one  of  the  means  they  adopted  to  draw  the  attention 
of  the  gods:  but  all  to  no  avail.  When  noon  came  and  there 
was  no  answer  to  their  cries  and  prayers,  Elias  could  not  refrain 
from  mocking  at  them.  “Cry  with  a  louder  voice,”  he  said: 
“for  he  is  a  god;  perhaps  he  is  talking,  or  in  an  inn,  or  on  a  jour¬ 
ney,  or  perhaps  he  is  asleep.”  That  such  was  their  idea  of  their 
false  god  is  clear,  for  immediately  the  book  tells  us:  “For  so  they 
cried  with  a  loud  voice;”  and,  to  add  the  finishing  touch  to  this 
sad  scene  of  misguided  attempt  at  worship,  we  are  told  that  “they 
cut  themselves  after  their  manner  with  knives  and  lancets  till 
they  were  all  covered  with  blood.”  The  words  “after  their  man¬ 
ner”  show  that  this  was  of  common  occurrence  in  their  worship; 
and  secular  history  confirms  this,  and  gives  abundant  examples  of 
men  hideously  slashing  their  arms  and  bodies  with  knives  during 
worship.  A  glorious  contrast  then  follows  when  Elias  prepared 
his  sacrifice,  offered  one  fervent  prayer  to  God,  and  fire  fell  from 
heaven  and  consumed  the  holocaust.  We  are  in  the  privileged 
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position  of  Elias:  our  worship  is  the  worship  of  the  one  true 
God,  the  worship  appointed  by  Him,  and  revealed  by  Him,  and 
kept  in  the  safekeeping  of  His  Church. 

In  the  Greek  plays  of  the  pagan  poet  Aristophanes  we  have 
still  more  vivid  and  even  lurid  pictures  of  the  false  rites  of  the 
Greek  superstition,  and  the  religious  beliefs  current  in  his  day. 
Men  lived  in  daily  and  hourly  dread  of  displeasing  the  gods. 
Every  shadow  that  fell  was  a  harbinger  of  evil:  the  most  ordi¬ 
nary  occurrences  might  be  interpreted  by  soothsayers  as  foreboding 
coming  disasters:  men  undertaking  enterprises  of  danger  squan¬ 
dered  huge  sums  to  ascertain  the  will  of  the  gods  from  false 
diviners:  while  thunder  or  an  eclipse  sent  everyone  into  wild 
panic  and  dread. 

Then  in  their  worship  of  Dionysos  they  were  required  to 
drink  wine  to  intoxication,  while  in  their  wild  orgies  and  pro¬ 
cessions  scenes  of  lewdness  and  obscenity  were  enacted  publicly, 
and  formed  part  of  their  ritual.  Again,  in  the  history  of  pagan 
religions  there  is  evidence  everywhere  of  human  sacrifice.  The 
Bible  itself  bears  witness  to  this,  where  it  tells  us  that  Manasses 
“made  his  sons  to  pass  through  the  fire  in  the  valley  of  Benennom” 
(2  Paralipomenon  33,  6).  Thus  ignorance  and  superstitious 
fear  brought  men  to  violate  the  natural  law,  to  set  aside  the  most 
fundamental  instincts  of  our  human  nature,  and  still  to  call  this 
worship — “worshipping  and  serving  the  creature’’,  and  “changing 
the  glory  of  the  incorruptible  God  into  the  likeness  and  image  of 
a  corruptible  man  and  of  birds,  and  of  four-footed  beasts,  and  of 
creeping  things’’  (Romans  1).  This  of  course  was  the  lowest 
point  reached  after  a  long  and  gradual  decay:  but  it  was  reached, 
not  by  one  or  two,  but  by  several  of  the  pagan  religions  of  anti¬ 
quity.  For,  where  truth  and  the  infallible  direction  of  man’s 
worship  to  the  true  God  are  once  departed  from,  error  increases 
apace,  and  soon  Satan  perverts  the  whole  to  evil.  It  is  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  those  who  have  this  truth  and  the  infallible  guidance  of 
the  Church  to  adore  God  in  a  holy  manner,  and  to  adore  Him 
in  peace  and  joy  of  soul — “servite  Domino  in  laetitia’’  (Psalm 
99,  2).  It  is  the  gift  of  God  to  us,  when  He  condescended  to 
reveal  Himself  to  us,  speaking  by  the  prophets  and  above  all  in 
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His  only-bcgottcn  Son  Jesus  Christ:  and  we  are  certain  that  our 
worship  is  good  and  holy  and  pleasing  in  His  sight — “though 
we  or  an  angel  from  heaven  preach  a  gospel  to  you  besides  that 
which  we  have  preached  to  you,  let  him  be  anathema”  (Galati¬ 
ans  1,8). 

Of  the  philosophers  St.  Paul  makes  a  very  brief  summary. 
Their  worship  of  God  was  a  very  hopeless  failure.  “When  they 
knew  God,”  he  writes,  “they  have  not  glorified  him  as  God,  or 
given  thanks,  but  became  vain  in  their  thoughts,  and  their  fool¬ 
ish  heart  was  darkened.  For  professing  themselves  to  be  wise, 
they  became  foolis”  (Romans  1,  21-22).  Thus  does  the  great 
Apostle  sum  up  the  case  against  all  the  gentile  philosophers.  Their 
pride  stifled  every  attempt  at  a  proper  cult  of  the  Creator — “pro¬ 
fessing  themselves  to  be  wise”.  Reason  tells  us  that  God  exists, 
“that  he  is  good,  that  he  is  a  rewarder  of  them  that  seek  him.” 
But,  in  justice  to  the  philosophers,  reason  is  but  a  halting  guide 
to  tell  us  how  to  seek  Him:  and  reason,  if  not  impeded  by  passion 
and  vice,  and  above  all  by  pride,  would  have  told  the  philosophers 
that  revelation  is  morally  necessary,  and  that  therefore  God  must 
have  spoken.  Socrates,  the  Athenian,  recognized  this  to  some 
extent,  and  yet  not  with  certainty  — “unless  some  word  from 
God  is  given”  is  very  vague  theology.  And  yet  Socrates  was  a 
giant  among  them  in  wisdom  and  virtue.  They  sought  after 
God:  but  “their  malice  blinded  them,”  and  “wisdom  will  not 
enter  into  a  malicious  soul,  nor  dwell  in  a  body  subjected  to  sins” 
(Wisdom  1,4).  The  virtue  of  humility  is  never  apparent  in  the 
writings  of  the  pagans,  excepting  perhaps  feebly  in  Socrates.  The 
Stoics,  the  best  representatives  of  them,  aimed  at  self-sufficiency 
and  independence  and  indifference  to  suffering:  but  their  pride 
dragged  them  aside  from  the  path  of  truth,  and  we  see  Seneca 
discountenance  “all  forms  of  external  worship  as  superfluous  and 
puerile”.^  Thus  we  have  the  one  extreme  of  those  who  professed 
to  be  wise  refusing  public  homage  and  cult  to  the  Creator:  and 
the  other  of  the  most  grovelling  superstition,  adoring  stocks  and 
stones,  “not  ashamed  to  speak  to  that  which  hath  no  life”  (Wis¬ 
dom  13,  17). 


*  Cfr.  F.  W.  Farrar,  Seekers  after  God  (London  1899),  p.  327. 
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“But  Isaias  is  bold,  and  saith:  I  was  found  by  those  that 
did  not  seek  me:  I  appeared  openly  to  them  that  asked  not  after 
me”  (Romans  10,  20).  Well  may  we  rejoice  in  our  privileges, 
in  our  public  worship  revealed  by  God  Himself,  in  our  perfect 
sacrifice,  the  center  of  our  liturgical  worship.  Well  may  we  ex¬ 
claim  in  surprise:  “What  is  man,  O  Lord,  that  Thou  are  mind¬ 
ful  of  him?”  (Psalm  8,  5),  when  we  consider  His  infinite  con¬ 
descension,  stooping  down  to  elevate  us,  speaking  to  us  as  man 
with  man,  and  telling  us  to  call  on  Him,  and  how  to  call  on  Him, 
assuring  us  of  His  love  for  us.  Even  the  Apostles  felt  the  need 
of  a  divine  sanction  for  their  form  of  prayer,  when  they  asked 
Jesus  to  teach  them  to  pray — “Lord,  teach  us  to  pray,  as  John 
also  taught  his  disciples”  (Luke  11,  1).  How  happy  they  must 
have  been  to  have  that  prayer  from  His  divine  lips;  a  prayer  which 
addresses  God  as  Father,  and  in  which  we  ask  for  His  divine  help 
in  all  our  needs.  So  we  too  can  not  sufficiently  marvel  at  God’s 
goodness  and  condescension:  we  can  not  sufficiently  thank  Him 
for  the  privileges  we  enjoy  in  the  liturgy.  “The  Lord  is  just 
in  all  His  ways  and  holy  in  all  His  works.  The  Lord  is  nigh 
unto  all  them  that  call  upon  Him  in  truth”  (Psalm  144,  17-18). 
“Happy  is  the  people  whose  God  is  the  Lord”  (Psalm  143,  15). 

Quam  bonus  te  quaerentibus 
Sed  quid  inoenientibusi’  ^ 

Such  considerations  help  us  to  appreciate  the  gift  of  God  to 
us,  and  rouse  us  to  closer  study  of  the  liturgy,  which  is  the 
Church’s  living  and  life-giving  praise  of  her  heavenly  Spouse, 
of  the  triune  Godhead,  ascending  and  mingling  with  the  “Holy, 
Holy,  Holy”  of  the  angelic  spirits. 

Felix  Guihen,  O.  S.  F.  C. 

Rochestown,  Ireland. 


1  “How  good  Thou  art  to  those  who  seek  Thee;  what  then  to  those  who 
find  Thee?” 
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“That  Christ  be  formed  in  all”  —  Pius  X 


With  Our  Today  one  hears  much  more  of  “congregational 
Readers  singing”  among  Catholics  than  in  former  days,  as 
our  readers  are  surely  aware.  In  times  past  Cath¬ 
olics  were  more  wont  to  consider  congregational  singing  as  typ¬ 
ically  Protestant.  This  is  no  longer  the  case.  With  the  increased 
mention  of  congregational  singing,  and  its  growing  practise,  has 
also  come  an  increased  mention  of  it  in  connection  with  the  litur¬ 
gical  movement.  Some  have  in  fact  spoken  of  it  as  a  specific  aim 
of  the  liturgical  movement,  against  which  view  others  in  turn 
have  echoed  their  protest.  Does  not  the  liturgical  movement  aim, 
then,  at  congregational  singing?  Yes  and  no;  it  all  depends  on 
what  is  meant  by  the  latter. 

Congregational  singing  may  be  taken  to  mean  merely  the 
collective  singing  of  Catholic  hymns  that  have  been  traditionally 
approved,  or  that  ring  with  a  true  Catholic  tone  and  spirit.  It 
is  then  singing  done  in  the  vernacular  by  assembled  congregations, 
v/hether  in  church  or  elsewhere.  That  is  the  wider  meaning  of 
the  general  term,  and  perhaps  the  more  correct  one. 

By  congregational  singing,  however,  some  persons  mean  the 
collective  singing  of  designated  parts  of  the  Mass  in  Latin  and  in 
Gregorian  melody.  The  term  then  refers  specifically  to  the  re¬ 
form  inaugurated  by  Pius  X,  and  expresses  what  is  a  most  essen¬ 
tial  aspect  of  this  reform  and  of  the  wider  liturgical  movement. 

Every  form  of  congregational  singing  of  religious  hymns 
is  under  circumstances  in  full  harmony  with  the  liturgical  spirit. 
It  is  active  participation  in  a  form  of  worship,  it  is  collective;  it 
is  a  co-operative  lifting  of  the  heart  to  God.  In  so  far  it  helps  to 
foster  some  of  the  characteristics  of  the  liturgical  spirit. 

And  yet,  congregational  singing  may  even  be  distinctly 
anti-liturgical'.  It  is  surely  out  of  place  when  it  replaces  proper 
participation  in  the  official  liturgical  worship  of  the  mystic  body, 
especially  in  the  holy  sacrifice  of  the  Mass.  When  songs  at  Mass 
tend  to  turn  the  mind  away  from  the  sentiments  of  the  holy  action 
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performed  on  the  altar,  when  they  bring  unrelated  sentiments  be¬ 
fore  the  mind,  no  matter  how  religious  these  may  be  in  them¬ 
selves,  then  congregational  singing  becomes  distracting.  It  is  then 
just  as  much  out  of  place  in  holy  Mass  as  is  the  public  or  private 
recitation  of  any  other  prayers  that  do  not  help  to  unite  minds 
and  hearts  in  active  participation  at  the  common  public  worship 
solemnized  by  the  properly  appointed  ministers  of  the  Church. 

All  congregational  singing  is  excellent  in  its  place.  But  un¬ 
less  the  above  differences  are  kept  in  mind,  it  may  be  a  hindrance 
rather  than  a  help:  it  may  prove  a  by-path  along  which  souls 
may  stray  away  from  the  road  indicated  by  the  Pontiffs  as  leading 
back  to  the  fuller  attainment  of  Christ. 


With  the  next  issue  of  Orate  Fratres,  the  last  of  volume  II, 
the  subscriptions  of  many  of  our  readers  run  out.  We  earnestly 
request  these  readers  to  send  in  their  subscriptions  for  volume  III 
as  soon  as  possible,  and  not  to  wait  for  special  expiration  notices. 
Thereby  they  will  help  us  appreciably,  facilitating  office  work 
and  saving  us  both  time  and  expense. 

- o - 

During  The  Fortunate  the  pastor  who  now  and  then  during 
Summer  the  summer  months  is  not  embarrassed  in  his  reg¬ 
ular  ceremonial  program  by  the  absence  of  one  or 
the  other  person  on  whom  he  is  dependent  for  the  full  carrying 
out  of  the  services.  Just  at  the  wrong  time  may  come  the  report: 
So-and-so  is  on  vacation.  It  may  be  one  or  more  of  the  servers, 
or  the  mainstay  of  the  already  weak  choir:  or  even  the  organist 
may  be  attending  a  convention  or  family  outing.  Whatever  the 
excuses,  country  pastors  at  least  know  that  such  things  do  happen. 

Fortunate  therefore  the  pastor,  whose  servers  are  so  taught 
at  home  and  in  school  that  they  consider  serving  at  the  altar  a 
great  privilege  and  do  not  mind  rising  early  to  be  in  time  for  the 
week-day  Mass:  or  whose  choir  is  versed  in  plain  song,  so  that 
the  Sunday  high  Mass  need  not  become  a  pitiful  spectacle  before 
angels  and  men  because  of  the  absence  of  the  leading  soloist!  Until 
opportunities  for  the  amateur  musician  can  be  multiplied,  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  supplementing  his  piano  lessons  by  adequate  instruc- 
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tions  in  organ  playing  and  church  music,  the  problem  of  the 
organist  or  soloist  will  continue  to  vex  the  country  pastor,  al¬ 
though  at  times  proving  a  welcome  relief  to  the  people.  Lack  of 
acquaintance  with  the  official  chant  is  ever  a  great  handicap  to 
good  will.  One  choir  director  told  the  writer:  “They  (soloists  in 
this  instance)  simply  won’t  sing  plain  chant  or  unison  masses.’’ 
Inquiry  revealed  that  there  was  no  one  to  help  them  learn  to  see 
the  beauty  and  propriety  of  plain  song. 

Still,  there  is  hope.  From  among  the  rocky  hills  of  Mon¬ 
tana  an  energetic  young  priest  recently  wrote:  “I  have  a  few  of 
the  youngsters  of  the  parish  organized  into  a  small  choir,  and 
twice  a  week  they  meet  and  I  teach  them  their  hymns  which  they 
sing  at  the  early  Mass  on  Sundays.  They  are  of  High  School  age. 
1  am  trying  to  make  them  appreciate  the  Gregorian  chant,  but 
years  of  murdering  this  same  chant  by  the  choirs  of  the  country 
makes  it  very  hard  to  overcome  these  obstacles,  with  the  result 
that  every  time  you  mention  plain  song  their  noses  automatically 
go  up  in  the  air  and  there  is  suspicion  of  a  subdued  sniff.  How¬ 
ever,  when  I  sing  it  as  it  should  be  sung,  they  admit  it  is  O.  K.,  so 
there  is  some  hope.  Added  to  this  I  see  where  I  can  get  some  real 
help.  A  lady  in  my  parish  who  teaches  music  intends  to  give 
the  Catholic  pupils  a  comparison  between  secular  music  and  Gre¬ 
gorian  chant.  She  is  the  organist  for  my  adult  choir  and  a  very  ex¬ 
cellent  teacher  of  music;  so  I  am  full  of  optimism.’’  This  Father  is 
on  the  right  way  to  solving  the  soloist  or  “operatic  choir’’  problem. 


What  can  be  done  with  good  will  in  even  a  short  time  was 
shown  this  summer  at  St.  Philip’s  Rectory,  Aitkin,  Minn.  Here 
Dom  Ermin  Vitry  conducted  a  special  summer  session  of  eight 
days  in  church  music.  Lessons  in  chant  and  polyphonic  music 
were  given  in  the  morning  to  a  Junior  Choir  of  30  members; 
and  in  the  evening  to  a  Senior  Choir  of  25  members.  The  after¬ 
noons  were  given  to  instructing  of  organists  (there  were  five  in 
attendance)  in  individual  and  class  lessons,  chant,  registration 
and  theory  of  pipe  organ.  The  choirs  were  used  as  demonstra¬ 
tion  classes,  and  lectures  were  given  in  voice  fundamentals,  tone 
production,  choir  balance,  etc.  Work  during  the  eight  days 
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started  at  8:30  a.  m.  and  kept  up  to  10:30  p.  m.  with  inter¬ 
mission  only  for  meals;  and  the  results  were  most  satisfactory. 
“I  never  thought  so  much  could  be  accomplished  in  so  short  a 
time,”  commented  the  pastor,  the  Reverend  Dr.  Philip  Kiley.  And 
the  spirit  was  excellent:  ‘‘We  had  100%  attendance  despite  the 
fact  that  our  adult  choir  is  composed  mostly  of  farm  boys  and 
girls,  who  worked  all  day  in  the  hay  fields.” 

But  then,  the  little  parish  of  Aitkin  has  long  been  known  for 
its  exceptional  spirit  and  good  will.  For  a  number  of  sum¬ 
mers  a  system  of  home  religious  instruction  by  seminarians  has 
been  carried  on  there,^  as  also  special  instructional  lecturing,  with 
remarkable  results  in  the  way  of  producing  a  deeper  Catholic  con¬ 
sciousness  in  the  parish.  This  summer  lectures  were  given  on  the 
Rite  of  the  Holy  Mass.  A  mimeograph  announcement  mentions 
the  following  topics: 

1.  Canon:  a)  Preface,  b)  Memento  of  Living,  c)  Pray¬ 
ers  before  Consecration,  d)  Consecration,  e)  Elevation,  f)  Of¬ 
fering  of  Victim,  g)  Memento  of  the  Dead.  —  II.  Communion: 
a)  Our  Father,  b)  Breaking  of  Sacred  Host,  c)  ‘‘Lamb  of  God.” 
d)  Prayers  before  Communion,  e)  Communion.  —  III.  Thanks¬ 
giving:  a)  Ablutions,  b)  Communion  Prayer,  c)  Postcommun¬ 
ion.  d)  ‘‘Ite,  Missa  est.”  e)  Blessing,  f)  Last  Gospel,  g) 
Prayers  after  Mass.  —  IV.  The  Mass  as  a  Dramatic  Action:  a) 
Continuation  of  Sacrifice  of  Calvary,  b)  Celebration  by  Priest; 
Participation  by  Faithful. 

Another  way  of  attacking  the  problem  of  a  Gregorian  choir 
is  to  begin  with  choir  recitation  of  parts  that  are  still  too  difficult 
to  sing.  Rev.  Anton  M.  Jaschke,  Diocesan  Director  of  Music, 
Springfield,  Illinois,  has  issued  a  set  of  regulations  and  instruc¬ 
tions  on  recitation,  that  outline  the  permissible  employment  of  reci¬ 
tative  and  should  help  to  make  the  latter  truly  prayerful  and  there¬ 
fore  expressive  of  the  atmosphere  all  choir  work  should  diffuse. 

For  general  instruction  and  guidance  the  Society  of  Saint 
Gregory  of  America  has  issued  a  new  White  List  of  Church  music, 
prefaced  by  a  valuable  selection  of  papal  pronouncements  on 
Church  music,  including  the  famous  Motu  proprio  of  Pius  X,  the 

1  .See  the  pamphlet :  The  Seminarian  as  a  Summer  Vacation  Catechist,  by 
Rev.  Arthur  Durand.  The  St.  Paul  Seminary  Mission  Society,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota. 
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latter’s  letter  to  the  Cardinal  Vicar  of  Rome  (December  1903), 
and  the  regulations  for  the  Province  of  Rome  (1912). 

- o - 

Liturgical  In  the  past  summer  the  Pius  X  School  of  Liturgical 
Briefs  Music,  New  York  City,  under  the  able  direction  of 
Mrs.  Justine  B.  Ward  and  Mother  G.  Stevens, 
R,  S.  C.  J.,  conducted  its  twelfth  summer  session,  reported  to 
have  been  the  most  successful  of  its  splendid  career.  It  was  attend¬ 
ed  by  religious  and  diocesan  priests,  seminarians,  and  nuns  of  more 
than  twenty  of  the  teaching  orders  of  North  America,  as  also  by 
many  lay  people.  The  students,  more  than  two  hundred,  repre¬ 
sented  all  sections  of  the  country,  from  Canada  to  New  Mexico, 
Maine  to  California.  The  growth  of  the  work  of  this  pioneer 
school  in  the  field  of  the  best  Church  music  is  an  auspicious  sign 
of  the  progress  of  the  liturgical  cause  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
Floreat,  crescat  !  _ 

In  the  Newman  News,  the  official  organ  of  the  Newman 
Clubs  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  Dom  Cuthbert  Goeb  con¬ 
tributed  a  series  of  articles  by  request  of  the  editor  on  “What  is  the 
Mass?”  The  articles  appeared  in  the  March,  April,  and  June  issues. 


Liturgie  und  Frauenseele  (“Liturgy  and  the  Feminine  Soul”) , 
the  seventeenth  volume  of  the  Ecclesia  Orans  edited  by  the  Monks 
of  Maria  Laach  (Herder  U  Co.,  Freiburg  im  B.),  has  appeared 
in  a  second  edition  in  less  than  a  year’s  time.  A  preliminary 
chapter  depicts  the  Church  as  the  Body  of  Christ,  as  the  Spouse 
of  Christ,  and  applies  these  ideas  to  the  sacramental  system. 
Further  chapters  treat  of  the  virginal  spouse  and  the  married  wom¬ 
an — with  an  appendix  on  the  Blessed  Mother  of  God — bringing 
out  the  various  callings  of  woman  in  their  true  Christian  light, 
and  showing  how  all  of  them  in  different  degrees  reflect  the  activity 
of  the  Church  as  the  Spouse  of  her  divine  Bridegroom.  The  con¬ 
tents  are  both  profound  and  inspiring,  especially  in  the  light  of 
modern  effusions  on  woman,  which  parade  as  the  sublimated 
wisdom  of  a  new  enlightenment. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  priests  of  the  deanery  of  Harvey,  Dio¬ 
cese  of  Fargo,  North  Dakota,  May  29,  papers  were  read  and  dis¬ 
cussed  on  the  following  topics:  I.  The  meaning  of  the  Offer¬ 
tory  of  the  Mass  for  the  people:  II.  The  Canon  of  the  Mass 
after  Consecration,  the  offering  up  of  Christ  by  priest  and  peo¬ 
ple:  III.  Relation  of  Communion  to  the  Mass — prayers  of  the 
Mass  from  the  Pater  Noster  to  the  Blessing. 
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KING  AND  ALL  HIS  CAVALCADE” 

The  Communion  of  Saints 

MONG  the  teachings  of  our  faith,  to  which  the  dying 
Church  year  directs  our  attention,  the  Communion 
of  Saints  has  gained  enormously  in  the  liturgy  by 
the  establishment  of  the  feast  of  Jesus  Christ,  the 
King.  This  festival  crowns  and  completes  a  cycle 
of  feasts  that  illustrate  every  phase  of  this  doctrine,  so  consoling 
and  so  ennobling.  As  our  Redemption,  and  the  founding  of  a 
sacramental  Church,  are  portrayed  in  the  Easter  and  Pentecost 
festivals,  and  the  mysteries  of  our  Lord’s  humanity  find  their 
tenderest  expression  in  the  festivals  of  Christmastide,  so  our  mys¬ 
tical  union  with  Christ  is  brought  before  the  mind  in  the  festi¬ 
vals  of  Christ’s  Kingship,  All  Saints,  All  Souls’  Day,  and  the 
Dedication  of  the  Basilica  of  our  Saviour  (November  9).  Daily 
here  in  the  Church’s  prayers  we  glimpse  the  “holy  city,  the  heav¬ 
enly  Jerusalem,  as  a  bride  adorned  for  her  husband’’:  we  see  “the 
nations  walk  in  the  light  of  it”:  daily  we  feel 

.  .  .  the  tumultuous  thrill 
Of  armies  in  triumph  passing  in  review 
Down  leagues  of  angels  on  God’s  holy  Hill. 

October  28:  Saints  Simon  and  Jude.  As  bright-liveried 
heralds  for  the  coming  King  and  His  legions,  ride  the  Apostles 
Simon  and  Jude.  The  Office  commences:  “The  King  of  the 
Apostles,  let  us  hasten  to  adore  Him,”  At  the  sight  of  the  glory 
these  one-time  fishermen  have  attained,  the  Church  exclaims  twice 
during  the  Mass,  and  at  Sext  and  None  und  Vespers  of  the  Office: 
“Exceedingly  honorable  Thy  friends  are  made,  O  God:  their 
principality  is  exceedingly  strengthened.”  That  we  ourselves  have 
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close  part  and  fellowship  with  the  saints,  the  Little  Chapter  of 
the  Office  teaches  in  a  three-fold  repetition:  “Brethren,  now  ye 
are  no  more  strangers  and  foreigners,  but  ye  are  fellow-citizens 
with  the  saints  and  domestics  of  God,  built  upon  the  foundations 
of  the  Apostles  and  Prophets,  Jesus  Christ  himself  being  the  chief 
corner-stone.”  The  Epistle  of  the  Mass  makes  us  hear  Paul  dis¬ 
course  upon  the  unity  and  diversity  of  Christ’s  members  and  their 
several  functions  “unto  the  building  up  of  the  body  of  Christ, 
till  we  attain  to  .  .  .  the  full  knowledge  of  the  Son  of  God,  to 
the  perfect  man,  to  the  full  measure  of  the  stature  of  Christ”. 
Even  my  littleness  is  part  of  the  full  stature  of  Christ! 

October  31 :  The  Kingship  of  Christ.  Then  comes  the  King. 
Christ  the  King,  the  image  of  the  unseen  God,  first-born  before 
every  creature,  Christ  in  whom  we  are  buried  in  baptism,  through 
whom  we,  have  access  unto  grace,  by  whom  we  are  made  adopted 
sons  of  the  living  God  and  stand  in  the  hope  of  glory,  Jesus 
Christ  yesterday,  today  and  the  same  forever.  The  Invitatory 
of  the  Office  is:  “Jesus  Christ,  the  King  of  Kings:  let  us  hasten 
to  adore  Him.” 

“Worthy  is  the  Lamb  who  was  sacrificed  to  receive  power 
and  riches  and  wisdom  and  might  and  honor.  To  Him  be  the 
glory  and  the  might  forever  and  ever!”  we  cry  with  St.  John  in 
the  Introit.  In  the  ringing  Epistle  we  listen  to  Paul  explain 
Christ’s  place  as  head  of  all  creation,  and  head  of  the  body,  the 
Church.  It  is  through  the  blood  of  His  cross  that  we  are  “fitted 
for  our  portion  of  the  inheritance  of  the  saints  in  light.”  We 
acknowledge  at  the  Gospel  reading  that  Christ’s  kingdom  is  not 
of  this  world.  We  join  the  angel  voices  in  the  Preface  to  hymn 
“thel  eternal  Priest  and  King  of  All,  who  as  a  spotless  and  peac- 
able  Victim  paid  the  sacred  purchase-price  of  mankind’s  redemp¬ 
tion,  and  subjected  all  things  to  Himself”.  Thus  could  He  deliver 
unto  God’s  Majesty  an  everlasting  and  world-wide  kingdom  of 
truth  and  life  and  holiness  and  grace  of  which  we  ourselves  arc 
a  part.  Hail  the  King  of  Kings,  of  whose  kingdom  there  shall 
be  no  end! 

November  1:  All  Saints.  “The  King  with  all  His  caval¬ 
cade  is  riding  into  town!”  In  the  wake  of  Christ  come  His  Icgion- 
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aries,  Lady  Mary  and  the  Saints.  Originally  a  feast  to  com¬ 
memorate  the  dedication  of  the  Roman  Pantheon  to  Mary  and 
the  Martyrs,  this  festival  now  celebrates,  as  the  Invitatory  tells 
us,  “the  Lord  and  King  of  Kings,  who  is  the  Crown  of  all  the 
Saints’’.  The  Epistle  is  a  portion  of  John’s  apocalyptical  vision 
of  the  signing  by  the  angels  of  the  servants  of  God  from  all 
nations  and  tribes  and  peoples  and  tongues,  a  great  multitude 
whom  no  man  could  number!  The  Gospel  is  the  Jacob’s-ladder 
of  the  Beatitudes.  “Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit,  for  theirs  is 
the  Kingdom  of  heaven.’’  Blessed  are  the  meek,  the  peace-makers, 
the  clean  of  heart.  From  what  unearthly  elements  is  the  kingdom 
of  Christ  built  up! 

Comes  Lady  Mary  and  St.  Joseph,  John  the  Baptist,  Peter 
of  the  keys,  the  great-hearted  Paul,  and  all  the  Apostles.  Come 
the  Patriarchs  and  Prophets,  comes  the  purple  band  of  martyrs, 
Christ’s  heroes  and  soldiers  from  all  the  ranks  of  men.  Each 
year  there  are  marchers  newly-admitted  to  the  train.  What  of 
the  Mexican  children  who  died  singing  “Viva  Cristo  Rey!’’  What 
of  the  Chinese  missionaries  who  were  found  faithful  unto  death! 
Each  year,  too,  there  are  marchers  whose  names  have  won  fresh 
distinction  through  their  beatification  or  canonization  by  Christ’s 
Vicar  on  earth.  Let  us  glance  at  the  two  hundred  seventy  victims 
of  the  French  Revolution  so  recently  beatified! 

All  Souls’  Day.  But  now,  whence  comes  that  sound  as 
of  many  waters,  piteous  voices  that  well  up  through  the  Holy 
City?  They  are  the  cries  of  the  King’s  followers,  who  have  left 
the  earth,  but  are  not  yet  ransomed  from  the  prison-rooms  of 
purgatory. 

“Unto  Thee  I  have  lifted  up  mine  eyes:  O  Thou  that  dwel- 
lest  in  the  heavens. 

I  cried  unto  the  Lord  with  my  voice :  with  my  voice  I  made 
supplication  unto  the  Lord. 

In  His  sight  I  pour  out  my  prayer :  and  before  Him  I  declare 
my  trouble. 

I  cried  unto  Thee,  O  Lord,  and  said:  Thou  art  my  hope, 
my  portion  in  the  land  of  the  living. 

The  sharp  arrows  of  the  mighty:  with  coals  of  desolation. 
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Woe  is  me  that  my  abode  is  prolonged.  I  have  dwelt  with 
the  inhabitants  of  Cedar:  my  soul  has  long  been  a 
sojourner. 

Bring  my  soul  out  of  prison,  that  I  may  praise  Thy  name: 
the  just  wait  for  me,  until  Thou  reward  me.” 

The  King  pauses.  His  troopers  lift  suppliant  arms  to  Him. 
They  know  it  is  the  day  of  days  for  the  distribution  of  largesses. 
The  prison-bonds  will  fall  from  many  a  soul  today. 

The  Church,  too,  knows  it  is  the  day  of  days  for  ransom¬ 
ing  unto  eternal  rest  the  souls  of  the  myriad  thousands  that  have 
marched  before  us.  Three  times  today  every  priest  will  hold 
aloft  between  earth  and  heaven  the  infinite  merits  of  Christ's 
passion,  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Lamb.  In  her  public  Office,  in  pro¬ 
cessions,  the  blessing  of  graves,  and  private  prayer,  the  Church 
spends  herself  in  petitions,  that,  as  the  Martyrology  has  it,  “all 
who  still  groan  in  Purgatory,  may  join  as  soon  as  possible  the 
inhabitants  of  the  heavenly  city”. 

The  Epistle  of  the  first  Mass  is  a  fragment  of  the  fifteenth 
chapter  of  First  Corinthians,  where  our  final  resurrection  is  ex¬ 
plained  by  comparison  with  its  great  proto-type,  the  resurrection 
of  Christ,  firstfruits  of  them  that  sleep.  “For  the  trumpet  shall 
sound,  and  the  dead  shall  rise  incorruptible,  and  we  shall  be 
changed.  For  this  corruptible  (body)  must  needs  put  on  incor¬ 
ruption,  and  this  mortal  (body)  immortality.  And  when  this 
mortal  (body)  shall  have  put  on  immortality,  then  shall  come 
to  pass  the  word  which  is  written: 

Death  is  swallowed  up  in  victory! 

O  Death,  where  is  thy  victory? 

O  Death,  where  is  thy  sting?” 

Even  in  our  natural  sorrow  we  are  not  like  those  who  have 
no  hope.  The  Invitatory  today  is:  “Come,  let  us  adore  the  King, 
to  whom  all  things  live.”  After  the  hour  of  None  the  Ofiice  of 
All  Saints  is  resumed. 

Within  the  Octave  of  All  Saints.  The  entire  week  keeps 
before  us  the  great  pageant  of  the  saints.  The  Mass,  the  Lauds, 
the  Vespers  commemorate  them  daily.  Hence  it  is  eminently  in 
keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the  Church  if  we  allow  our  meditations 
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this  week  to  be  a  prolonged  rejoicing  in  Christ,  who  is  wonder¬ 
ful  in  His  saints. 

How  it  delights  one  to  recall  the  early  successors  of  Peter, 
the  popes  of  the  catacombs  and  the  arena,  Linus  and  Cletus  and 
Clement,  Callistus  and  Cornelius  and  Stephen,  to  name  but  a 
few.  Men  who  filled  the  world  with  the  glory  of  their  witness 
unto  Christ  were  Ignatius  of  Antioch,  Polycarp  of  Smyrna,  Se¬ 
bastian  and  Lawrence  of  Rome.  Christ  was  surely  wonderful 
in  such  martyrs  as  Domitilla,  “of  Caesar’s  household’’  (niece  of 
the  Emperors  Titus  and  Domitian) ,  Felicity  and  Perpetua,  Cecelia, 
Barbara,  Agatha,  Agnes  and  Dorothy.  If  they  are  of  Christ,  so 
too  am  I:  “Is  Christ  divided?’’ 

What  a  troop  is  this  of  the  Church  of  the’  Fathers:  Athana¬ 
sius  and  Basil  and  Chrysostom,  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  John  of  Da¬ 
mascus,  Ephrem,  Deacon  of  Edessa,  all  glories  of  the  Eastern 
Church.  Side  by  side  with  them  file  down  the  angel  avenues  of 
heaven  Ambrose  and  Augustine  and  Jerome,  Gregory  the  Great, 
the  Bede  we  call  Venerable,  and  Pope  Leo  the  First.  They  are 
mighty  members  of  Christ,  but  still  for  the  perfection  of  His 
mystical  body,  I  too  am  indispensable. 

On  and  on  they  come,  the  great  heralds  of  the  Good  Tid¬ 
ings,  Patrick,  who  won  an  Isle  of  Saints  for  Christ,  Cyril  and 
Methody,  apostles  of  Bohemia  and  Poland,  Augustine  of  Canter¬ 
bury,  Kolumkill  of  Iona,  Boniface  of  Germany,  Hermenigild  of 
Spain.  St.  Hilarion  heads  the  confessors  of  the  East,  St.  Martin 
of  Tours,  who  clothed  Christ  with  half  his  cloak,  those  of  the 
West.  Yet  my  sonship  of  adoption  is  the  self-same  as  theirs. 

“I  John  saw  the  Heavenly  City  .  .  .  and  the  kings  of  the 
earth  shall  bring  their  glory  and  honor  into  it.’’  Carrying  their 
crowns  and  scepters  before  the  King  of  Kings  come  Henry,  the 
Emperor,  Stephen  of  Hungary,  Edward  of  England,  Canute  the 
Great  of  Denmark,  Louis  IX  of  France,  Wenceslaus  of  Poland, 
Margaret  of  Scotland,  Elizabeth  of  Portugal,  Elizabeth  of  Hun¬ 
gary,  and  Hedwig  of  Silesia.  But  the  same  Christ  has  raised 
me  up  to  set  me  with  the  princes,  with  the  princes  of  His  people. 

“We  are  the  children  of  saints,"  as  Tobias  tells  us,  "and 
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look  to  that  life  which  God  will  give  to  those  that  never  change 
their  faith  from  Him,”  as  were  Anthony  the  Great  and  Paul, 
the  first  Hermit.  We  too  are  called  from  darkness  into  the  king¬ 
dom  of  God’s  beloved  Son,  as  in  their  day  were  Benedict  of 
Nursia,  the  poor  Francis  of  Assisi,  and  Dominic,  the  Hammer  of 
Heretics.  We  have  the  same  mystic  bond  with  Christ  as  Bernard, 
or  Bonaventure,  or  Thomas  of  Aquinas.  We  are  baptized  with 
the  same  baptism  as  were  Philip  of  Neri,  Francis  of  Salles,  or 
Charles  Borromeo.  We  have  the  same  faith  and  hope  and  charity 
that  strengthened  the  silver-armored  Joan  of  Arc.  We  have  the 
same  great  love  as  Scholastica,  or  Clare,  or  Gertrude,  as  Theresa, 
Siena’s  Catharine,  or  Frances  de  Chantal.  We  have  the  honey¬ 
flowing  Name  of  Jesus  upon  our  hearts  and  on  our  shields,  in 
which  Loyola,  Xavier  and  Canisius  gloriously  triumphed.  We 
have  the  same  sweet  refuge  in  the  Heart  of  Christ  as  Margaret 
Mary,  the  irresistible  power  of  petition  of  Theresa  of  the  Infant 
Jesus.  So  ‘‘be  glad  in  the  Lord,  and  rejoice,  ye  just.  And  glory, 
all  ye  right  of  heart.  Let  the  just  exult  in  the  sight  of  God. 
And  be  delighted  with  gladness”  (Responsory,  Sext,  None) .  ‘‘Oh, 
how  glorious  is  the  kingdom  where  all  the  saints  rejoice  with 
Christ:  clothed  in  white  robes,  they  follow  the  Lamb  witherso¬ 
ever  He  goeth”  (Antiphon  at  Magnificat). 

November  9:  Dedication  of  the  Basilica  of  Oar  Saviour. 
The  procession  passes  at  last.  But  before  we  turn  back  to  the 
workaday  cares  of  life,  the  Church  would  have  us  look  again 
and  yet  again  at  the  Heavenly  City.  In  celebrating  the  dedication 
of  our  Saviour’s  Basilica,  the  Pope's  cathedral,  the  mother  and 
mistress  of  all  the  churches,  it  is  rather  the  tabernacle  not  made 
with  hands  that  we  behold.  ‘‘How  lovely  are  Thy  Tabernacles, 
O  Lord  of  hosts!  My  soul  longeth  and  fainteth  for  the  courts 
of  the  Lord”  (Introit).  The  Epistle  is  again  St.  John’s  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  new  Jerusalem  coming  down  out  of  heaven.  The 
Mass  reminds  us,  at  the  Postcommunion,  of  St.  Peter’s  saying 
that  we  are  the  living  and  chosen  stones  from  which  is  builded 
an  eternal  habitation  for  the  divine  Majesty.  The  same  thoughts 
run  through  the  Vesper  hymn  of  the  Office,  one  of  the  gems  of 
the  liturgy: 
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Jerusalem,  thou  city  blest! 

Dear  vision  of  celestial  rest! 

Which  far  above  the  starry  sky. 

Piled  with  living  stones  on  high. 

Art,  as  a  bride,  encircled  bright. 

With  million  angel  forms  of  light. 

Thy  gates  a  pearly  lustre  pour: 

Thy  gates  are  open  evermore: 

And  thither  evermore  draw  nigh 
All  who  for  Christ  have  dared  to  die, 

Or,  smit  with  love  of  their  dear  Lord, 

Have  pains  endured  and  joys  abhorr’d. 

Type  of  the  Church  which  here  we  see. 

Oh,  what  a  task  hath  builded  thee! 

Long  did  the  chisels  ring  around! 

Long  did  the  mallets’  blows  resound! 

Long  work’d  the  head,  and  toiled  the  hand! 

Ere  stood  thy  stones,  as  now  they  stand! 

What  a  soul -possessing  doctrine  is  this  fellowship  with  the 
saints  in  heaven,  in  purgatory  and  on  earth.  I  am  part  of  Christ, 
as  is  every  baptized  man.  It  is  His  fight  I  wage.  He  himself 
and  a  million  million  men  win  with  me  or  feel  a  loss  at  my 
defeats!  One  last  prayer  as  the  vision  fades  away.  The  lines 
are  from  Fr.  Daly: 

White  troopers  on  the  height, 

Our  lowland  trail 

Gropes  through  the  winds  and  the  night! 

Spectres  assail! 

White  troopers  in  the  Light, 

We  fight  your  ancient  fight. 

Help  us  prevail! 

Gerald  Ellard,  S.  J. 

Munich,  Germany. 
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ICH  with  these  adornments,  the  cleansed  people  hasten 
to  the  altar  of  Christ,  saying:  And  I  will  go  unto 
the  altar  of  God,  to  God  who  giveth  joy  to  my 
youth  (De  Mysteriis,  8,  43). 

Saint  Ambrose  (d.  397)  is  describing  the  pro¬ 
cession  of  the  newly  baptized  on  Easter  eve,  from  the  consigna- 
torium,  where  the  Bishop  had  just  confirmed  them,  to  their  place 
in  the  church  before  the  altar  of  sacrifice.  There  they  would 
be  permitted  for  the  first  time  to  assist  at  the  eucharistic  consecra¬ 
tion  and  then  come  to  the  holy  place  to  receive  in  sacramental 
Communion  the  Body  and  the  Blood  of  the  Lord.^  The  saint 
seems  to  have  in  mind  the  words  of  Saint  Paul  about  the 
Christian’s  duty  to  “live  soberly,  and  justly,  and  piously  in 
this  world,  looking  for  the  coming  of  our  great  God  and  Saviour. 
Jesus  Christ,  who  gave  Himself  for  us,  that  He  might  redeem  us 
from  all  iniquity,  and  might  cleanse  to  Himself  a  people  accept¬ 
able,  intent  upon  good  works”  (Tit.  2,  11). 

It  must  touch  the  heart  of  any  believer  to  recall  that  solemn 
scene.  At  the  close  of  the  long  vigil  of  instruction  and  prayer, 
those  who  had  been  in  spiritual  training  for  many  weeks,  were 
led  to  the  Font.  There  with  the  impressive  rites  still  used  in  our 
baptismal  form,  they  were  baptized  into  union  with  Jesus  cruci¬ 
fied,  in  the  Name  of  the  triune  God.  Thus  purified  and  hallowed, 
they  were  brought  to  where  the  Bishop  wasi,  waiting  to  seal  them 
with  the  signet  of  the  divine  Spirit,  and  bestow  upon  them  the 
sevenfold  gift  of  Confirmation.  Then,  in  devout  procession,  in 
the  dim  light  of  the  Easter  dawn,  these  newborn  children  of  God, 
strengthened  for  the  struggle  of  life,  wended  their  way,  clothed 
in  white  robes  and  bearing  lighted  candles,  to  attain  the  supreme 
privilege  of  the  life  divine — union  with  Christ  and  His 
Church  in  the  OlTertory,  the  Consecration,  and  the  Communion 


1  From  certain  words  of  St.  Ambrose  in  the  prologue  to  his  comment  on 
Ps.  118,  it  might  appear  that  in  Milan  (for  a  time,  at  least)  the  newly  baptized 
were  not  permitted  to  make  an  offering  at  Mass  until  the  octave  of  Easter,  Do¬ 
minica  in  Albis,  but  contemporary  and  earlier  documents  show  that  elsewhere 
they  were  privileged  to  do  so  from  the  very  beginning  of  their  supernatural  life. 
Even  in  Milan,  they  assisted  and  communicated  like  the  rest  of  the  faithful. 
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of  holy!  Mass.  Rich  with  these  adornments  (sacramental  graces), 
the  cleansed  people  hasten  to  the  altar  of  Christ,  saying:  And 
I  will  go  to  the  altar  of  God,  to  God  who  giveth  joy  to  my  youth.” 

So  is  it,  too,  with  us  of  the  present  day.  It  may  be  long 
since  the  day  of  our  Baptism  and  that  also  of  our  Confirmation, 
but  the  sacred  Name  and  the'  sign  of  the  Cross  that  hallowed  us 
still  tell  in  a  symbolic  way  of  the  sacraments  by  which  God  has 
made  us  fit  to  take  our  part  worthily  in  the  offering  pf  the  Mass. 
And  like  our  brethren  of  more  than  1500  years  ago,  we  follow 
the  call  of  the  Lord  to  the  Altar  with  the  words  they  sang  as 
they  entered  into  the  heritage  that  was  theirs  and  is  ours,  the 
same  psalm  serving  ever  the  same  holy  purpose.  Why?  Let  us 
study  the  sacred  text  and  see. 

Psalm  42  is  rightly  considered  the  complement,  if  not  the 
very  conclusion  of  the  psalm  preceding  it  in  the  divine  collection 
of  sacred  song.  In  these  two  psalms  the  inspired  poet  tells  of 
his  consuming  desire  for  union  with  God,  a  longing  for  which 
he  can  find  only  one  satisfaction  upon  earth — participation  in 
the  public,  solemn  worship  of  God  in  the  liturgy  of  the  Temple 
on  Mount  Sion,  God’s  only  house  of  prayer  and  sacrifice.  No 
wonder  is  it  that  the  Church,  through  Pius  X,  should  see  in 
“active  participation  in  the  most  holy  Mysteries  and  in  the  solemn, 
public  prayer  of  the  Church,  the  primary  and  indispensable  source 
of  the  true  Christian  spirit”.  It  is  the  mind  of  the  Lord  Him¬ 
self:  “As  the  hart  longs  for  the  water-course,”  He  made  the  psalm¬ 
ist  sing,  “so  longs  my  soul  for  Thee,  O  God.  My  soul  thirsts 
for  the  mighty  living  God.  When  shall  I  come  and  stand  before 
the  face  of  God?  I  have  thought  of  this  and  wept  with  all  my 
heart — how  I  used  to  go  in  procession  to  the  House  of  God,  with 
hymns  of  joy  and  praise,  the  gladsome  voice  of  one  that  keeps 
a  feast”  (Ps.  41,  freely  rendered).  His  soul  is  distracted  with 
grief  because  he  is  far,  from  his  Father's  house,  the  house  of  litur 
gical  prayer  for  all  God’s  people.  Besides,  he  is  forced  to  live 
among  those  who  give  themselves  to  the  loathsome  and  degrading 
rites  of  heathenism — in  exile,  and  that  because  of  a  malignant 
and  deceitful  foe.  “Take  my  part,  O  God,”  he  cries,  “and  count 
me  not  with  the  unholy  people  among  whom  I  live;  from  the 
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man  of  treachery  and  malice  do  Thou  deliver  me.  For  Thou, 
O  God,  art  my  support;  hast  Thou  indeed  forsaken  me,  that  I 
should  go  about  in  sorrow  whilst  the  enemy^  afflicts  me?  O  send 
forth  Thy  light,  extend  Thy  help  (even  unto  the  place  of  my 
exile)  ;  that  they  may  lead  me  (as  ministering  Angels  led  Lot 
out  of  Sodom) ,  and  bring  me  at  length  to  Thy  holy  Mount, 
to  the  House  where  Thou  dwellest.  And  I  will  enter  and  go 
to  the  altar  of  God;  to  God  my  soul's  abounding  joy.  And  I 
will  praise  Thee  with  holy  song,  O  God,  my  God!  Why  art 
Thou  sad,  O  my  soul,  and  disquieted  within  me?  Put  thy 
trust  in  God,  for  I  will  praise  Him  forever,  my  soul’s  Salvation, 
my  only  God”  (Ps.  42,  a  paraphrase). 

Now,'  what  is  the  theme  of  this  plaint  of  the  homesick  soul? 
It  is  that  the  worship  of  God,  as  the  only  means  of  union  with 
Him,  is  the  dearest  privilege  of  human  life,  and  that  liturgical 
worship  is  the  supreme  exercise  of  this  most  glorious  of  human 
powers.  When  that  is  taken  away,  one  is  almost  like  a  lost  soul; 
“without  God  in  this  world”,  as  the  inspired  Apostle  wrote. 
There  is  a  hunger  deep  down  in  our  nature  which  nothing  but 
the  solemn  worship  of  God  will  ever  appease. 

For  all  that,  no  one  is  altogether  immune  from  the  mis¬ 
leading  influence  of  the  “mundanae  varietates”,  the  ups  and  downs 
of  life,  “the  cares  and  pleasures  of  this  life,  and  the  lust  after 
other  things”.  Frightened  or  beguiled,  we  may  let  ourselves  im¬ 
agine  that  we  shall  lose  something  we  ought  to  have  if  we  give 
ourselves  wholeheartedly  to  the  service  of  God:  so  too  our  first 
parents  thought.  Then  worship  becomes  at  best  a  hard  piece  of 
spiritual  toil  and  temporal  forfeiture,  the  placating  of  One  who 
might  use  His  endless  power  to  torture  us,  if  we  should  fail  to 
do  His  bidding.  Or  again  one  might  admit  the  foolish  thought 
that  our  homage  to  God  is  something  that  is  to  His  advantage, 
something  He  needs,  something  that  puts  Him  in  our  debt.  And 
are  there  not  pious  souls  who  find  the  prescribed  worship  of  God. 
the  preference  of  holy  Church  for  all,  “a  terrible  distraction”, 
which  interferes  with  the  integrity  of  their  own  devotional  spe¬ 
cialties,  with  their  worship  of  God  in  their  own  way  as  apart 
from  the  way  of  His  unerring  Spouse,  the  Church?  I  met  one 
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not  long  since,  who  condemned  congregational  responses  as  a  ter¬ 
rible  distraction.  These  responses  are  part  of  the  Mass  itself. 
So  the  Mass  becomes  an  obstacle  to  devotion;  the  wood  is  in¬ 
visible  because  of  the  trees.  God  is  indeed  “my  God”,  but  He 
is  also  our  Father”,  and  it  is  in  the  spirit  formed  in  us  by  using 
the  latter  title  that  our  Lord  especially  desires  us  to  call  upon 
Him.  In  coming  to  God  we  have  to  consider  carefully  which  is 
the  better  way,  to  aim  at  pleasing  Him  or  to  aim  first  of  all  at 
pleasing  ourselves. 

Whatever  fallacy  may  have  led  us  astray,  we  can  come  to 
God  only  by  walking  in  the  light  of  the  truth  that  He  has  no 
need  of  us.  To  serve  Him  in  the  way  of  His  choice  is  a  privilege 
beyond  all  reckoning,  an  advantage  we  could  never  earn.  We 
have  to  be  keenly  conscious  of  that  to  take  part  as  we  should 
in  the  holy  Sacrifice,  religion’s  highest  and  holiest  act.  Of  this 
Saint  Irenaeus  (d.  202)  wrote:  “Now  we  make  offering  to  Him, 
not  as  though  He  stood  in  need  of  it,  but  as  rendering  thanks 
to  His  majesty,  and  thus  sanctifying  what  has  been  created:  for 
as  surely  as  God  does  not  need  our  possessions,  just  so  surely  do 
we  need  to  offer  something  to  God.  For  God,  who  stands  m 
need  of  nothing,  takes  our  good  works  to  Himself  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  that  He  may  grant  us  a  recompense  of  His  own  good  things. 
Thus  it  is  also  His  will  that  we  should  offer  a  gift  at  the  Altar, 
frequently  and  without  intermission.” 

To  worship  God  is  life’s  most  precious  blessing:  to  seek 
Him  is  our  greatest  need:  to  find  Him,  the  one  advantage  that 
will  set  our  hearts  at  rest.  ‘My  very  bones  cry  out:  who  is  like 
to  Thee,  O  Lord’  (Ps.  34) .  We  all  know  well  the  words  of 
Saint  Augustine:  “Thou  hast  made  us  for  Thyself,  O  Lord, 
and  our  heart  is  ever  restless  until  it  rests  in  Thee.”  Now  where 
can  He  be  found  for  whom  the  soul  is  longing?  What  is  the 
word  of  our  psalm?  ‘I  will  go  to  the(  altar  of  God,  to  God  who 
giveth  joy  to  my  youth.’  Only  at  the  Altar,  only  by  entering 
into  His  own  great  act  of  sacrifice,  only  thus  shall  I  find  ‘the 
God  of  my  heart,  my  portion  forever'  (Ps.  72). 

It  is  not  fanciful,  then,  to  see  in  Psalm  42,  written  as  it 
was,  placed  as  it  is  now,  a  call  to  active  participation  in  the  offer- 
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ing  of  the  Mass.  What  else  can  be  its  message  to  us?  The  early 
Christians  sang  it  as  they  sought  union  with  Christ  our  Lord  in 
sacrificial  communion  for  the  first  time.  The  Apostolic  see  has 
definitely  established  it  as  first  of  the  Mass  prayers.  Thus  it 
begins  our  positive  co-operation  in  the  divine  process  of  the 
soul's  transfiguration — Offertory,  Consecration,  and  Communion, 
To  what  can  its  inspired  and  inspiring  words  refer,  if  not  to  the 
great  Mystery,  to  whose  accomplishment  it  leads  the  way? 

We  can  not  come  to  peace  and  perfection  apart  from  God, 
and  we  can  come  to  God  only  in  and  through  the  “sacrosancta 
commercia”,  the  sacred  give-and-take  of  divine  love,  which  was 
initiated  in  its  fullness  by  our  Lord’s  Passion  and  is  perpetuated 
in  the  Mass.  “Whenever  this  commemorative  Sacrifice  is  cele¬ 
brated,  the  work  of  our  redemption  is  brought  into  effect”  (Se- 
creta,  9th  Sun.  after  Pentecost) .  With  all  our  heart  and  soul 
and  strength,  then,  in  prayer  and  sacrifice,  let  us  go  to  the  altar 
of  God,  to  God  who  alone  is,  and  will  ever  be,  the  joy  of  our 
youth,  the  soul’s  unfailing  youth,  which  is  life  everlasting  in 
Christ  Jesus  our  Lord. 


Richard  E.  Power. 


Springfield,  Mass. 
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HE  Commemoration  of  All  the  Faithful  Departed! — 
in  which  our  loving  mother,  holy  Church,  having 
endeavored  to  extol  with  due  praises  her  children 
already  rejoicing  in  heaven,  now  strives  to  assist, 
by  earnest  supplications  to  Christ  her  Lord  and 
Spouse,  those  who  still  suffer  in  the  pains  of  purgatory,  that 
they  may  speedily  attain  unto  fellowship  with  the  heavenly 
citizens!” 

Thus  the  Church  announces  in  the  Roman  Martyrology  on 
All  Souls’  Day  before  giving  out  the  saints’  feasts  for  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day.  It  is  a  herald’s  proclamation  giving  utterance  to 
the  social  spirit  of  the  liturgy.  For  holy  Mother  Church  is  con¬ 
cerned  for  her  children  not  only  during  their  lifetime.  She  re¬ 
joices  with  those  of  her  children  who  are  already  in  heaven,  and 
she  suffers  with  those  still  lingering  in  purgatory.  On  this  day 
she  redoubles  her  prayers  and  supplications  in  behalf  of  the  latter 
and  implores  “the  King,  to  whom  all  things  live”,  to  admit 
them  soon  to  the  beatific  vision,  to  mansions  of  eternal  rest  and 
light  perpetual:  “Thou  who  didst  raise  Lazarus  fetid  from  the 
grave:  Thou,  O  Lord,  give  them  rest,  and  a  place  of  pardon” 
(Second  response  of  Matins). 

The  Church  is  the  mystical  Christ  living  throughout  the 
centuries.  By  Baptism  man  becomes  a  living  and  active  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  mystic  body  of  Christ.  Man  remains  a  living  member 
of  this  body  as  long  as  he  possesses  divine  life  in  himself.  Even 
after  his  earthly  death  he  does  not  cease  to  be  a  member  of 
this  body.  But  in  order  to  be  a  transfigured  member  and  be 
admitted  to  the  beatific  vision  after  death,  it  is  necessary  that 
he  appear  before  the  Bridegroom  in  the  wedding  garment  of  bap¬ 
tismal  innocence  and  with  pure  oil  in  his  lamp.  The  slightest 
stain  on  this  garment  or  the  least  sputter  in  the  lamp  will  post¬ 
pone  his  entrance  to  the  place  “of  refreshment,  light  and  peace”. 
He  is  detained  in  purgatory,  until  the  last  farthing  is  paid,  until 
the  cleansing  fire  has  restored  the  brilliance  of  his  garment,  until 
the  impurity  be  removed  from  the  oil  of  his  lamp.  Only  then 
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will  he  enter  heaven  to  occupy  “the  place  prepared  for  him” 
(John  14,  2)  ;  only  then  will  the  words  of  the  Head,  Christ, 
be  fulfilled:  “Father,  I  will  that  where  I  am,  they  also  whom 
thou  hast  given  me,  may  be  with  me’’  (John  17,  24);  only 
then  will  the  departed  have  completely  fulfilled  the  exhortation 
“to  put  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ’’  (Romans  13,  13).  And  only 
then  will  they  see  God  face  to  face. 

In  her  liturgy  of  the  dead  holy  Mother  Church  admonishes 
the  militant  members  of  the  mystic  Christ  to  give  heed  to  the 
cries  of  the  suffering  souls:  “My  flesh  being  consumed,  my  bone 
has  cleaved  to  my  skin,  and  there  are  left  only  lips  about  my 
teeth.  Have  mercy  on  me,  have  mercy  on  me,  at  least  you  my 
friends,  because  the  hand  of  the  Lord  has  touched  me’’  (Second 
lesson  of  the  Office  of  the  Dead) .  It  is  our  sacred  duty  to  help 
our  suffering  brethren.  St.  Augustine  in  the  second  nocturn  of 
the  Office  of  the  Dead  speaks  to  the  point:  “Anxiety  about  funer= 
al,  or  place  of  burial,  or  funeral  pomp,  is  rather  a  solace  to  the 
living  than  a  help  to  the  dead.  Nor  yet  should  dead  bodies  be 
treated  with  contempt  and  loathing,  especially  the  bodies  of  the 
good  and  just,  which  the  Spirit  has  used  and  sanctified  as  organs 

and  channels  for  all  holy  works  .  Do  not  let  us  suppose 

that  we  can  reach  the  dead,  to  whom  we  show  our  service,  except 
by  offering  for  them  the  sacrifices  of  the  altar,  of  prayers,  and 
almsgiving;  which  indeed  may  not  profit  all  those  for  whom  they 
are  offered,  but  those  alone,  who  whilst  living,  earned  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  this  help.’’ 

The  Church  in  her  Requiem  masses  thinks  of  her  departed 
members.  In  the  lamenting  and  pleading  accents  of  her  prayers, 
and  in  the  earnest  and  touching  melody  of  the  chants,  she  pictures 
the  soul  as  standing  in  need  of  clemency,  praying,  beseeching, 
repenting,  clinging  to  the  sufferings  of  the  Redeemer,  and  relying 
on  the  assistance  of  friends  in  heaven  and  on  earth.  In  her  funeral 
ceremonies  she  confidently  anticipates  the  efficacy  of  her  powerful 
prayer  and  sacrifice  and  sees  the  soul  entering  the  heavenly  para¬ 
dise. 


1  Cf.,  The  Funeral  Mass  and  Burial  Service  for  Adults.  The  Liturgical  Press. 
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The  one  concern  of  the  Church  for  the  departed  is  the  “re¬ 
moval  to  a  place  of  refreshment,  light  and  peace”.  Her  never- 
ending  petition  is  for  eternal  light  and  eternal  rest.  Both  arc 
based  on  the  infinite  mercy  of  God.  Eternal  rest!  Life  on  earth 
knows  no  rest;  it  is  a  warfare:  trials,  sufferings,  sickness,  dangers, 
misery  and  death  are  the  lot  of  man.  And  at  all  times  man’s 
heart  is  uneasy  until  it  rests  in  God.  “Eternal  rest  give  to  them, 
O  Lord,  and  let  perpetual  light  shine  upon  them.  A  hymn,  O 
God,  bccometh  Thee  in  Sion:  and  a  vow  shall  be  paid  to  Thee 
in  Jerusalem;  hear  my  prayer:  all  flesh  shall  come  to  Thee”  (In- 
troit) .  “All  flesh  shall  come  to  Thee” — therefore,  “weep  but  a 
little  for  the  dead,  for  he  is  at  rest”  (Eccli.  22,  11).  “And  let 
the  perpetual  light  shine  upon  them”!  Heaven,  the  abode  of  all 
the  just,  is  the  kingdom  of  light:  “God  is  light”  (1  John  1,  5). 
In  Baptism  man  received  the  light,  but  it  is  only  in  heaven,  the 
abode  of  the  eternal  light  that  man  is  most  intimately  united 
with  the  true  Light. 

In  order  that  the  holy  souls  longing  for  union  with  the 
divine  Light  be  the  sooner  admitted  to  the  place  of  eternal  rest, 
the  Church,  appreciating  the  efficacy  of  holy  sacrifices,  especially 
of  the  sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  permits  every  priest;  to  say  three  holy 
Masses  on  All  Souls’  Day.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  Church, 
to  the  same  end,  has  dedicated  the  entire  month  of  November 
to  the  Poor  Souls.  In  her  liturgy  she  is  most  tender  and  loving. 
The  Requiem  masses  and  the  Office  of  the  Dead  lead  us  from 
the  death-bed  to  the  grave:  we  behold  the  soul  trembling  now  at 
the  particular  judgment,  now  in  the  general  judgment;  we  hear 
the  cries  of  the  suffering  in  purgatory  and  with  the  suffering 
souls  we  hopefully  look  into  the  open  heaven:  “All  that  my 
Father  gives  me  shall  come  to  me:  and  him  that  comes  to  me 
I  will  not  cast  out”  (Antiphon  of  Magnificat,  Office  of  the 
Dead) . 

A  most  direct  petition  that  the  departed  be  admitted  into 
the  mansions  of  glory,  the  country  of  light  and  peace,  that  they 
may  partake  of  everlasting  bliss,  is  found  in  every  Collect  of 
the  Requiem  Masses.  “Incline  Thine  ear,  O  Lord,  to  our  prayers, 
in  which  we  humbly  entreat  Thy  mercy;  bring  to  the  country 
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of  peace  and  light  the  soul  of  Thy  servant  N.,  which  Thou  hast 
summoned  to  go  forth  from  this  world,  and  bid  him  to  be 
numbered  with  Thy  saints”  (For  a  man  deceased).  Similar 
petitions  are  contained  in  the  secrets  and  postcommunions.  Like¬ 
wise  is  the  special  purpose  of  the  Mass  expressed:  “Receive,  we 
beseech  Thee,  O  Lord,  for  the  soul  of  Thy  servant  Bishop  N., 
the  sacrifice  we  offer  up.  In  this  world  Thou  didst  raise  him 
to  the  episcopal  rank:  bid  him  now  to  enter  into  the  company 
of  Thy  saints”  (Secret  for  a  deceased  bishop) .  “Grant,  we  be¬ 
seech  Thee,  almighty  and  merciful  God,  that  the  souls  of  our 
brethren,  relations  and  benefactors  for  whom  we  offer  up  to  Thy 
majesty  this  sacrifice  of  praise,  may  by  virtue  of  this  sacrament 
be  cleansed  from  all  sin  and  by  Thy  mercy  receive  the  happiness 
of  eternal  light”  (Postcommunion  for  deceased  brethren,  rela¬ 
tions  and  benefactors) .  God's  mercy  is  constantly  invoked  for 
the  dear  departed,  for  God’s  mercy  spares  all  (Wisdom  11,  27). 
The  Church  prays  for  mitigation  of  punishment,  for  union  with 
the  blessed  in  the  home  of  paradise  and  participation  in  the  un¬ 
alloyed  joys  of  the  latter. 

What  a  world  of  comfort  do  not  the  various  epistles  ex¬ 
press:  “ . for  if  we  believe  that  Jesus  died  and  rose  again, 

even  so  them  who  have  slept  through  Jesus,  will  God  bring  with 

Him .  For  the  Lord  Himself  shall  come  down  from  heaven, 

with  commandment  and  with  the  voice  of  an  archangel,  and  with 
the  trumpet  of  Gad;  and  the  dead  who  are  in  Christ  shall  rise 
first”  (Burial  Mass) .  The  Church  places  all  her  hope  in  Christ 
the  risen  Savior.  In  the  Gospels  Christ  Himself,  the  eternal 
Truth,  gives  us  the  assurance  that  He,  the  Son  of  the  liv¬ 
ing  God,  who  came  into  the  world,  is  the  resurrection  and  the 
life:  “I  am  the  resurrection  and  the  life.’’  Do  not  these  words 
of  Christ  resound  as  a  joyful  song  of  victory?  Faith  in  Him 
is  the  pledge  of  future  glory.  “He  that  believeth  in  Me,  although 
he  be  dead,  shall  live:  and  everyone  that  liveth  and  believeth  in 
Me  shall  not  die  for  ever”  (Gospel,  Burial  Mass). 

Who  has  not  been  moved  by  the  simple  words  of  the  mag¬ 
nificent  sequence!  The  truth  of  the  last  judgment  expressed  in 
the  Dies  trae  stirs  every  heart:  “And  the  dead  were  judged  by 
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those  things  which  were  written  on  the  books,  according  to  their 
works”  (Apoc.  20,  12).  He  who  reads  and  ponders  the  words 
feels  that  the  day  of  judgment  has  arrived;  he  sees  the  dead  rise 
from  their  tombs;  he  sees  the  judge  approach;  he  hears  a  com¬ 
motion  from  pole  to  pole  as  the  world  assembles  for  the  judg¬ 
ment;  he  sees  and  hears  the  majestic  Judge  and  he  hears  the  lamen¬ 
tations  of  the  damned  and  the  joyful  canticle  of  the  elect. 

"The  day  of  wrath,  that  dreadful  day. 

Shall  all  the  world  in  ashes  lay. 

As  David  and  the  Sibyl  say. 

The  written  book  shall  be  outspread. 

And  all  that  it  contains  be  read. 

To  try  the  living  and  the  dead. 

Remember,  Jesus  Lord,  I  pray. 

For  me  thou  walked’st  on  life’s  way. 

Confound  me  not  on  that  last  day. 

Spare  me,  thou  mighty  God  on  high! 

Ah,  gentle  Jesu,  Savior  blest. 

Grant  to  them  all  eternal  rest.” 

Equally  impressive  are  the  simple,  pleading  accents  of  the 
chanted  preface:  "In  whom  the  hope  of  a  blessed  resurrection 
hath  shone  upon  us;  that  those  whom  the  certainty  of  dying 
afflicteth,  the  promise  of  future  immortality  may  console.  For 
unto  Thy  faithful,  O  Lord,  life  is  changed,  not  taken  away:  and 
the  abode  of  this  earthly  sojourn  being  dissolved,  an  eternal 
dwelling  is  prepared  in  heaven.”  What  consolation  is  not  con¬ 
tained  in  these  words  for  the  Christian  believer!  Peacefully  he 
yields  his  soul  into  the  hands;  of  his  Maker,  knowing  that  from 
the  ruins  of  his  earthly  house,  a  heavenly  dwelling  will  be  pre¬ 
pared.  "For  we  know,  if  our  earthly  house  of  this  habitation 
is  dissolved,  that  we  have  a  building  of  God,  a  house  not  niade 
with  hands,  eternal  in  heaven”  (2  Cor.  5,  1).  Most  beautiful 
are  the  words  of  St.  Augustine,  so  applicable  in  a  funeral  Mass 
with  the  body  present:  "The  body  is  present,  but  life  is  gone; 
the  dwelling  lies  there,  but  the  inmate  has  gone.” 

What  a  depth  of  meaning,  what  consolation,  has  not  the 
Church  concealed  in  few  words  and  simple  ceremonies!  The 
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crucifix  carried  at  the  head  of  the  processions  is  an  admonition 
that  Jesus  is  the  Way  and  the  Truth  and  the  Life  (John  14,  6), 
and  that  death  was  vanquished  by  the!  death  of  Jesus  on  the  cross 
(1  Cor.  15,  54-58).  Holy  water  and  incense,  become  efficacious 
sacramentals  through  the  prayer  and  blessing  of  the  Church,  are 
repeatedly  employed,  because  the  souls  of  the  departed  benefit  by 
their  application,  and  because  the  bodies  of  the  departed  were 
temples  of  the,  Holy  Ghost  that  will  be  rebuilt  at  the  final  resur¬ 
rection.  As  the  clouds  of  incense  ascend,  so  our  prayers  should 
ascend  to  the  throne  of  God  to  plead  for  mercy  and  eternal  rest. 
Blessed,  lighted  wax  candles  on  both  sides  of  the  catafalque  sig¬ 
nify  the  eternal  light  which  the  Church  implores  for  the  departed. 
The  simple  but  impressive  ceremonies  of  the  last  absolution  recall 
the  last  day  when  the  dead  shall  rise  and  be  hailed  before  the 
just  Judge.  It  is  a  terrible  thing  to  fall  into  His  hands!  But 
Christ  has  been  offered  for  the  departed  in  holy  Mass  and  the 
Church  is  confident  that  the  acceptable  Gift  will  appease  the 
Father  and  open  paradise  for  the  pleading  soul:  “May  the  mar¬ 
tyrs  receive  thee  at  thy  coming,  and  lead  thee  into  the  holy  city 
of  Jerusalem.” 

In  the  prayers  and  psalms,  in  the  ceremonies  and  chants, 
the  Church,  our  Ibving  Mother,  thinks  only  of  the  departed. 
Even  in  the  Canon  of  the  Mass  she  is  mindful  of  them:  “Be 
mindful  also,  O  Lord,  of  Thy  servants  and  handmaids,  NN,  who 
have  gone  before  us  with  the  sign  of  faith  and  sleep  the  sleep  of 
peace.”  And  sleep  the  sleep  of  peace! — May  they  rest  in  peacel 
This  peace  is  the  sum  total  of  all  happiness  and  blessing.  Peace 
is  the  fragrant  flower  of  eternity,  and  its  odor  of  sweetness  is 
unknown  to  the  world.  What  greater  happiness  can  survivors 
wish  the  departed,  survivors  who  are  living  in  a  world  that  knows 
no  peace?  True  peace  is  with  God,  is  in  God.  “In  peace  in  the 
selfsame:  I  will  sleep  and  I  will  rest”  (Ps.  4,  9). 

“Have  pity  on  me!”  How  the  cry  penetrates  our  very 
being.  “Woe  is  me,  O  Lord,  that  my  abode  is  prolonged,”  the 
Church  prays  in  the  name  of  her  departed  children  (Second  Anti¬ 
phon  of  Vespers) .  It  is  not  only  an  exhortation  to  come  to  the 
assistance  of  our  suffering  brethren:  it  is  a  warning  to  “man  born 
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of  a  woman,  living  a  short  time,  filled  with  many  miseries,  who 
as  a  flower  comes  forth,  and  is  destroyed,  and  flies  away  as  a 
shadow  and  never  abides  in  the  same  state”  (Fifth  lesson  of  the 
Oflice  of  the  Dead) .  The  eyes  of  men  must  be  lifted  to  the 
mountains  “whence  my  help  will  come”  (Ps.  120).  The  resolve 
of  the  living  must  be:  “I  will  please  the  Lord  in  the  land  of 
the  living”  (First  antiphon  of  Vespers) .  Christ  will  in  this 
case  not  only  raise  man  to  a  life  of  peace  on  earth,  but  He  will 
on  the  last  day  raise  him  to  a  life  of  glory  with  body  and(  soul. 
“I  am  the  ressurrection  and  the  life:  he  that  believeth  in  Me,  shall 
not  die  for  ever”  (Antiphon,  Benedictus) .  “Christ  is  the  end, 
for  Christ  was  the  beginning:  Christ  the  beginning,  for  the  end 
is  Christ.” 


St.  John’s  Abbey. 


CUTHBERT  GoEB,  O.  S.  B. 


“In  the  liturgy  man’s  mind  centers  not  on  him¬ 
self,  but  on  God.  His  eye  is  raised  to  God.  In  it  man 
does  not  educate  himself,  but  looks  up  to  the  Glory  of 
God.  The  meaning  of  the  liturgy  is  just  this,  that  the 
soul  is  in  God’s  presence,  pours  out  her  life  to  Him,  lives 
in  the  holy  realm  of  divine  realities,  truths,  mysteries, 
and  symbols,  and  there  finds  her  only  true  life.’’ 

— Guardini. 
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niHE  Abbe  A.  Croegaert,  professor  of  liturgy  at  the 
Grand  Seminaire  of  Malines,  Belgium,  has  recently 
made  a  suggestion  regarding  Baptism  announcement 
cards  ^  that  may  be  of  interest  to  the  readers  of 
Orate  Fratres.  In  the  following  pages  we  shall  give 
the  tenor  of  his  suggestions,  prefacing  them  by  some  general  com¬ 
ments  of  our  own. 

In  a  previous  article  on  “Baptismal  Consciousness”,^  we  had 
occasion  to  quote  the  following  from  a  student  of  the  spirit  of 
the  primitive  Christians:  “In  primitive  Christianity  Baptism  oc¬ 
cupied  a  much  more  central  position  in  the  religious  life  than 
today.  Then  to  be  a  Chrstian  meant  nothing  else  than  to  desire 
to  be  wholly  what  a  person  had  become  in  Baptism.”  Baptism 
was  consciously  for  the  early  Christians  a  living  reality  in  their 
souls  that  was  to  continue  and  to  grow  throughout  their  lives — 
something  of  which  we  are  hardly  always  so  conscious  in  our 
own  day.  Yet,  Baptism  being  on  our  part  an  actual  entrance 
upon  participation  in  the  redemption  of  Christ,  can  there  be  any¬ 
thing  more  wonderful,  more  sublime  for  us?  Many  of  us  in 
our  daily  religious  lives  stress  the  truths  of  natural  reason  and 
theology:  our  creation  by  God,  the  homage  and  obedience  rational 
creatures  owe  Him,  etc.  It  is  well  that  we  do  so.  But  we  must 
also  go  much  farther  and  give  greater  stress  to  that  which  is  still 
more  wonderful.  In  the  prayer  Deus  qui  recited  during  the  pour¬ 
ing  of  water  into  the  chalice  of  wine  at  the  Offertory  the  priest 
says;  “O  God,  who  hast  established  the  nature  of  man  in  won¬ 
drous  dignity,  and  hast  still  more  admirably  restored  it  .  .  .,”  i.  e., 
by  the  Redemption.  Why  “still  more  admirably”?  In  the  Exultet, 
the  sublime  hymn  of  blessing  of  the  Easter  Candle  on  Holy  Satur¬ 
day,  the  priest  sings  out:  “Eor  it  availed  us  nothing  to  be  born, 
unless  it  had  availed  us  to  be  redeemed.  O  how  admirable  is  thy 
goodness  towards  us!  O  how  inestimable  is  thy  love!”  The 
Redemption  is  the  new  and  higher  restoration  of  man  by  the 

1  I,a  vie  Ivlturgique,  April  8,  1928,  pp.  12-15;  Bulletin  Farolssial  Biturglque, 
June  3,  1928,  pp.  203-211. 

*  See,  Orate  Fratres,  vol.  I,  pp.  309ff. 
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Love  of  God  after  the  first  designs  of  this  love  had  been  frustrated 
by  sin.  It  is  thus  a  thing  still  more  wonderful,  more  expressive 
of  God’s  love,  than  is  our  creation. 

For  us  personally  the  relation  of  the  creation  to  the  Redemp¬ 
tion  is  echoed  in  the  relation  of  our  natural  birth  to  our  Bap¬ 
tism.  The  latter  is  a  new  birth  for  us,  infinitely  more  sublime 
than  the  first,  a  supernatural  birth  in  Christ,  in  God.  In  the 
enactment  of  His  Redemption  Christ  purchased  us  all  “by  a 
great  price’’.  Hence  even  at  birth,  nay  from  all  eternity,  we  be¬ 
long  in  a  special  way  to  Christ.  But  that  will  avail  us  nothing 
unless  Christ  takes  actual  possession  of  us,  just  as  purchasing  a 
block  of  marble  is  of  no  consequence  to  the  marble  unless  the 
sculptor  also  brings  it  into  his  shop  and  sets  to  work  on  it.  It 
is  in  Baptism  that  Christ  takes  actual  possession  of  us.  There 
we  are  united  in  a  special,  a  most  real  way  with  Christ:  His 
Spirit  enters  into  our  very  being  in  a  particular  way.  After 
Baptism  God  is  present  in  us,  or  we  in  Him,  in  a  way  and  in 
a  degree  both  different  from  and  vastly  superior  to  the  universal 
presence  of  God  throughout  creation. 

In  the  first  action  of  the  ministering  priest  at  Baptism,  after 
the  preliminary  questions  and  answers,  he  says:  “Depart  from 
him  [the  candidate],  thou  unclean  spirit,  and  give  place  to  the 
Holy  Ghost  the  paraclete.’’  When  the  candidate  is  led  into  the 
Church,  the  dwelling  place  of  God,  after  the  preparatory  prayers 
and  exorcisms,  the  priest  places  the  end  of  the  stole  upon  the 
child  as  a  sign  that  the  Church,  i.  e.,  Christ,  is  about  to  take 
possession  of  the  candidate,  and  says:  “N,  enter  into  the  temple 
of  God,  that  thou  mayest  have  part  with  Christ  unto  life  ever¬ 
lasting.”  It  is  something  that  is  to  be  for  always,  and  increas¬ 
ingly  so.  Another  prayer  of  the  priest  ends:  “May  he  [the  can¬ 
didate]  serve  Thee  gladly  in  Thy  Church,  advancing  in  perfec¬ 
tion  from  day  to  day:  Through  the  same  Christ  our  Lord.”  Bap¬ 
tism  is  indeed  for  us  an  entrance  upon  “a  new  life  by  water  and 
the  Holy  Ghost”\  Penetrated  by  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  we  are 

1  For  these  various  quotations  see  the  excellent  English  text  of  the  rite  of 
Baptism  (with  Latin  text  and  explanations) :  The  Gift  of  Life,  POPULAR  LITUR¬ 
GICAL  LIBRARY,  Series  II,  No.  3.  The  Liturgical  Press. 
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destined  henceforth  to  live  a  new  and  higher  life;  henceforth  wc 
are  to  live  in  Christ  and  Christ  in  us.  Baptism  thus  makes  an 
infinite  difference  in  us,  and  one  that  will  remain  eternally.  There  ¬ 
in  lies  the  indellible  mark  or  character  of  the  sacrament. 

Viewing  this  vast  difference  between  the  natural  birth  of 
the  Christian  and  his  supernatural  birth,  and  the  transcendence  of 
the  latter  over  the  former,  comments  the  Abbe  Croegaert,  must 
we  not  consider  it  strange  that  so  many  Christian  parents  think 
only  of  announcing  the  natural  birth  of  a  child  to  friends  and 
relatives?  “Mr.  and  Mrs.  N.  N  .  .  .  have  the  pleasure  of  an¬ 
nouncing  the  happy  birth  of  a  son  ...!’’  The  very  pagans 
have  done  as  much!  With  some  parents,  indeed,  the  Christian 
sense  has  been  awakening,  and  they  add:  “  .  .  .  who  in  Baptism 
has  received  the  name  N.”  Still  the  emphasis  is  on  the  natural 
birth.  While  it  is  a  step  ahead,  it  does  not  go  far  enough.  “We 
believe  Christian  parents  will  not  be  truKy  logical  until  all  the 
emphasis  of  their  happy  announcement  is  put  on  the  fact  of  the 
Baptism.”  It  is  not  Baptism  that  should  be  used  as  the  occasion 
for  announcing  the  birth:  it  is  the  birth  that  becomes  the  occasion 
for  announcing  the  Baptism.  “For  Baptism  is  the  gateway  to 
the  Christian  religion  and  to  eternal  life,  as  the  Ritual  says,  and 
should  therefore  be  announced  in  a  truly  religious  spirit.” 

For  this  reason  the  custom  of  distributing  announcement 
cards  of  the  natural  birth  should  give  way  to  the  practice  of 
sending  out  souvenir  cards  of  the  Baptism  of,  the  child.  Secular 
cards  are  usually  thrown  away  quite  immediately,  or  at  some 
later  day  when  a  general  “clean-up”  takes  place.  Religious  cards, 
on  the  other  hand,  have  an  eternal  appeal,  and  are  carefully  pre¬ 
served  or  put  in  a  conspicuous  place  by  the  religious  soul.  In 
one  case  where  the  suggestion  of  Abbe  Croegaert  had  been  put 
into  practice  by  an  enterprising  family,  the  demand  for  the  cards 
was  so  great  that  a  second  printing  of  them  was  necessary! 

Liturgical  or  religious  possibilities  in  the  designing  of  sou¬ 
venir  Baptism  cards  are  unlimited.  The  chief  design  can  be  any 
of  the  classical  pictures  of  the  Nativity  or  the  Incarnation,  the 
Baptism  of  Christ  or  His  Resurrection:  pictures  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist,  or  the  patron  saint  of  the  newly  baptized  child:  other 
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more  symbolical  representations  of  Christian  tradition,  as,  e.  g., 
the  stag  drinking  at  the  source  of  the  living  waters,  the  fish  jump¬ 
ing  up  to  drink  of  the  downpouring  stream  of  water,  etc., — 
anything  representative  of  any  true  conception  of  our  life  in  Christ. 
Or  again,  the  picture  could  represent  any  part  of  the  performance 
of  the  Baptismal  rite:  anointing,  imposition  of  hands,  laying  on 
of  end  of  stole.  Baptism  itself,  handing  of  candle,  or  of  white 
garment,  dismissal. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  card  would  come  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  the  Baptism,  with  name  and  date,  etc.  There  would 
still  be  ample  space  for  the  insertion  of  various  relevant  texts. 
These  could  be  taken  from  the  rite  itself,  from  the  Gospels,  the 
Letters  of  St.  Paul,  the  Church  Fathers,  e.  a., — all  bearing  in 
some  way  on  Baptism,  on  its  effects,  the  sublimity  and  dignity 
of  the  newly  baptized  Christian,  etc.  What  a  revelation  would 
not  such  a  card  be  to  many,  especially  if  worked  out,  as  it  should 
be,  I  with  the  proper  religious-artistic  feeling,  and  not  in  the  stock- 
in-trade  manner  that  mars  so  much  of  our  religious  ‘goods’! 

“If  we  are  accustomed  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  our 
First  Communion  or  our  Solemn  Communion  by  a  souvenir 
card,’’  says  the  Abbe,  “or  of  our  Confirmation,  our  ordination 
to  the  priesthood,  or  the  pious  death  of  our  dear  departed — let 
us  be  consistent  and  do  the  same  for  Baptism,  without  which 
there  would  be  neither  Christian  life  nor  sacramental  graces 
for  us!’’ 

Virgil  Michel,  O.  S.  B. 

St.  John’s  Abbey. 
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‘'That  Christ  be  formed  in  all”  —  Pius  X 


With  Our  A  second  time  Orate  F  rat  res  is  completing  a  year 

Readers  of  apostolic  labors.  The  ecclesiastical  year  about 

to  close  having  fifty-three  weeks,  instead  of  the 
usual  fifty-two,  five  weeks  will  elapse  before  the  appearance  of 
the  first  issue  of  volume  III.  This  will  give  those  of  our  readers 
v/hose  subscriptions  expire  with  the  present  issue,  all'  the  more 
opportunity  to  renew  for  volume  III  before  renewal  notices  arc 
sent  out.  As  mentioned  in  the  previous  issue,  their  doing  so 
will  save  us  much  office  work,  for  which  we  shall  be  very  thank¬ 
ful  to  them.  _ 

Our  readers  may  be  interested  to  know  of  the  progress'  Orate 
Fratres  and  the  Liturgical  Apostolate  have  made  in  the  past  year. 
Our  liturgical  review  now  has  subscribers  in  all  but  four  states 
(Georgia,  Nevada,  Utah,  Wyoming)  of  the  Union,  as  also  in 
Alaska,  the  Canal  Zone,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Philip¬ 
pine  Islands,  and  the  Virgin  Islands.  Beyond  our  own  country. 
Orate  Fratres  goes  regularly  to  Australia,  Austria,  Bahama  Islands, 
Belgium,  Bermuda,  Brazil,  British  Honduras,  Canada,  China, 
England,  France,  Germany,  Hungary,  India,  Ireland,  Italy,  New 
Zealand,  Portugal,  South  Africa,  Scotland,  Spain,  Sweden,  Wales, 
and  West  Indies  Of  these  countries  only  four  are  reached  solely 
by  the  exchange  route. 

There  has  been  a  great  increase  this'  year  in  the  purchase  of 
books  and  pamphlets  of  the  Popular  Liturgical  Library,  notably 
also  through  the  instrumentality  of  our  foreign  agents.  As  to 
editorial  mentions  and  descriptions  of  aspects  of  the  liturgical 
revival  in  the  past  year,  their  number  is  now  legion,  and  any 
enumerating  of  them  is  entirely  out  of  the  question.  It  would 
in  fact  be  of  no  special  use  to  do  so,  except  in  contrast  with  the 
very  few  similar  notices  on  the  liturgy  that  appeared  in  earlier 
years.  In  the  past  year,  the  various  reviews  devoted  to  the  in¬ 
terests  of  priests  {The  Acolyte,  The  Ecclesiastical  Review,  The 
Homiletic  and  Pastoral  Review,  Emmanuel)  have  carried  articles 
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on  the  part  the  liturgy  should  play  in  our  life.  This  marks  a 
not  inconsiderable  advance  in  the  cause,  as  at  least  two  of  those 
mentioned  had  heretofore  said  no  word  on  the  liturgical  movement. 

All  of  this  is  an:  augury  of  great  future  good.  Our  fellow 
editor,  the  Reverend;  Gerald  Ellard,  S.  J.,  has  well  said  in  a  let¬ 
ter  from  distant  Austria:  “It  seems  to  me  that  almost  every 
American  magazine  or  paper  that  I’ve  seen  lately  betrays  conscious 
or  unconscious  realization  of  the  liturgical  springtime.  What  a 
truly  glorious  Catholicism  we  may  hope  for  if  it  strikes  deep 
roots  by  the  running  streams  of  Eternal  Truth!” 


Because  of  the  general  growth  of  interest  in  things  liturgical, 
the  Editors  of  Orate  Fratres  have  at  times  discussed  the:  question 
of  increasing  its  pages  to  48  and  issuing  the  review  once  a  month 
instead  of  the  present  thirteen  issues  of  32  pages  per  year.  There 
is  no  dearth  of  material  for  an  enlarged  review,  and  there  are 
various  aspects  of  the  wide  subject  of  the  liturgical  life  that  we 
have  hardly  touched  upon,  none  that  we  have  more  than  grazed. 
But  after  considering  all  things,  we  i  judged  it  best  to  continue  in 
our  present  form  another  year,  before  launching  out  ifarther. 

For  the  coming  year,  articles  will  continue  to  stress  the 
Liturgy  of  the  Season,  and  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass  in  particular. 
There  will  also  be  a  continuation  of  the  articles  on  Church  Music 
by  Dom  Ermin  Vitry,  while  Father  Ellard  will  present  a  series 
of  pictures  of  liturgical  life  in  Europe.  Added  emphasis  will 
henceforth  be  laid  on  the  use  of  the  liturgy  as  a  means  of  reli¬ 
gious  instruction;  and,  if  possible  for  this  year,  there  will  be 

some  articles  dealing  more  directly  with  “Liturgy  and  the  Spiri¬ 
tual  Life.”  One  or  two  articles  may  deal  with  the  external  and 
artistic  aspects  of  liturgical  worship,  although  further  treatment 
of  these  may  have  to  wait  until  our  review  is  enlarged.  So  far 

it  has  been  our  policy,  as  our  readers  well  know,  to  stress  the 

inner  soul  of  the  liturgy  almost  exclusively.  Not  that  we  con¬ 
sider  the  external  aspect  unimportant.  It  were  most  unliturgical 
to  do  so.  Only  the  extreme  necessity  of  selecting  the  most  essen¬ 
tial  (for  our  conditions)  out  of  the  wealth  of  possible  treatments 
has  caused  our  keeping  the  externals,  quite  in  the  background. 
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In  looking  forward  to  another  year  of  labors  in  the  apostle- 
ship  of  the  Church’s  public  worship,  the  Editors  frankly  solicit 
the  fullest  co-operation  of  all  readers  in  the  spread  of  the  good 
work  we  all,  clergy,  religious,  and  lay  folk,  have  at  heart.  Like 
the  spread  of  early  Christianity  the  renewal  of  the  “true  Christian 
Spirit”  is  one  whose  first  contacts  are  very  frequently  made  by 
the  lay  apostle.  Zeal  and  good  will  in  the  common  cause  have 
enabled  also  our  lay  readers  to  do  a  great  deal  for  the  spread  of 
the  Apostolate  in  the  past.  The  further  spread  of  it  in  the 
future,  as  far  as  human  means  go,  also  greatly  depends  on  their 
efforts.  A  good  word  judiciously  spoken  may  be  like  the  mustard 
seed  of  the  Gospel  that  grows  into  a  mighty  tree! 

- o - 

Life  With  The  following  sketch  of  a  young  lady’s  daily 
The  Church  spiritual  life,  communicated  to  a  recent  number  of 
Bibel  und  Liturgie,  cannot  but  interest  many  of 
out/readers.  Even  where  we  can  not  imitate,  we  can  admire  and 
can  get  a  glimpse  of  possibilities  that  might  otherwise  remain  a 
sealed  book  to  us: 

Owing  to  the  connection  of  Mass  and  divine  Office  with  the 
Church  year,  every  day  is  a  little  feast  for  me.  In  the  evening 
when  the  sun  has  gone  down,  I  commence  my  liturgical  day  with 
Vespers.  The  silent  rythm  of  dusky  evening  hours  has,  a  power 
of  disposing  me  towards  recollection,  towards  a  Sursum  Corda. 
The  Magnificat  antiphon  and  the  oration  of  Vespers  determine 
the  thoughts  whicE  are  to  be  the  keynote  of  my  life  during  the 
day  following. 

Late  in  the  evening  I  manage  to  slip  in  another  quarter  hour 
for  the  recitation  of  Compline.  Then,  after  I  have  accused  my¬ 
self  before  the  tribunal  of  justice  in  the  ConRteot  and  have  re¬ 
ceived  absolution  from  God,  I  hide  myself  under  the  protecting 
wings  of  Mother  Church  for  the  night. 

Before  retiring,  my  mother  and  I  keep  a  liturgical  holy- 
hour;  the  liturgical  calender  furnishes  the  motif.  Since  we  have 
no  house-altar  in  the  living  room,  we  fitted;  up  a  small  niche  in 
one  corner  of  the  room,  and  into  this,  between  palms  and  flowers, 
we  place  a  picture  of  the  saint  for  the  day.  The  only  decoration 
is  a  narrow,  silk  ribbon  indicating  the  liturgical  color  of  the  feast. 
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We  recite  Matins  aloud  together,  all  the  while  observing  what 
is  proper  both  in  recitation  and  bodily  posture,  for  during  the 
time  we  pray  we  wish  to  be  ever  conscious  of  our  living  union 
with  Christ.  At  this  solemn  divine  service  I  often  think  to  my¬ 
self  that  we  two  worshipers  form  with  the  militant  Church  on 
earth  one  side  of  the  choir,  whilst  my  deceased  father  together 
with  the  elect  in  heaven  forms  the  other.  The  breviary  sanctifies 
the  worshiper  and  makes  him  a  member  of  the  society  of  the 
Church.  A  world  wide  care  of  souls  and  deep  fruitful  union 
with  God  are  somehow  mysteriously  intertwined  when  we  recite 
the  psalms.  In  formal  divine  service  the  soul  contemplates  the 
day’s  secret  through  its  outward  manifestation  in  the  life  of  the 
saint  for  the  day  and  in  the  working  out  of  the  Christian  life 
through  Christ  in  the  Gospel. 

If  the  evening  period  be  j insufficient  for  the  recitation  of  the 
whole  of  Matins,  we  read  only  the  biblical  lessons  with  the  cor¬ 
responding  responses,  just  as  I  had  learned  them  in  my  bible 
studies.  Thus,  as  a  wise  virgin,  with  a  burning  torch  in  my 
hand  do  I  go  through  the  night  to  meet  Christ,  and  light  up 
His  way  when  He  comes  to  us  in  the  Mass.  On  awakening  in 
the  morning,  I  anticipate  the  outpouring  of  grace  granted  us  by 
the  Lord  when  He  again  comes  to  us  in  the  holy  Sacrifice.  While 
dressing  I  meditate  on  the  Introit  of  the  day's  Mass  or  allow 
some  passage  from  the  reading  of  the  foregoing  day  which  had 
made  a  particular  impression  upon  me  again  to  reverberate  in 
my  soul.  I  imagine  myself  wrapped  in  the  mystery-garment  of 
the  liturgical  day.  At  six  o’clock  our  liturgical  society  has  daily 
convent  Mass.  On  my  way  to  the  church  I  call  up  about  me  in 
spirit  a  long  procession  of  the  elect  led  by  the  saint  whose  feast 
we  are  commemorating.  I  pray  Lauds  out  of  the  fulness  of  my 
rejoicing  soul.  The  sun  rises  from  the  deep  and  fiames  in  the 
blue  of  the  morning  sky;  Christ,  the  glorified  King,  appears  in 
the  midst  of  His  people  in  the  sacrifice  of  the  Mass. 

Young  and  old,  each  has  his  place  in  the  church  for  the 
early  morning  hours.  When  the  martyrolbgy  is  read,  it  is  as 
though  a  long  line  of  heroic  figures  pass  before  our  eyes,  up  to 
the  altar  and  back,  ever  renewing  with  all  believers  the  sacrifice  of 
their  lives  in  Christ.  Each  of  us  lays  his  works,  prayers  and  suf¬ 
ferings  of  the  previous  day  on  the  paten;  each  wishes  to  make  a 
gift  of  himself  to  God  in  this  offering  that  in  this  mystical  sur¬ 
render  he  may  enter  into  Christ,  may  die  to  self  and  as  a  deiformed 
Christ,  someday  arise.  The  common  sacrificial  Banquet  makes 
fast  our  union  as  members  of  the  mystical  body  of  Christ.  And 
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now,  having  seen  the  splendor  of  God  under  the  veil  of  the 
mystery,  Mother  Church  sends  us  out  to  our  daily  work  accompa¬ 
nied  with  her  blessing  thus  to  continue  our  priestly  office  in  the 
“Life-Mass”.  I  pray  Prime  as  a  preparation  for  my  work,  for 
my  struggles,  and  even  for  my  rejoicings. 

At  the  common  breakfast  table  we  serve  one  another  in  the 
charity  of  the  altar. 

On  my  way  to  my  business  office,  I  chat  freely  and  quite 
without  restraint  with  the  saints  of  the  day,  or  I  make  an  appli¬ 
cation'  of  the  sermon  of  the  Mass  to  my  life.  Although  I  always 
prefer  walking  alone  and  undisturbed,  and  consider  this  practical 
meditation  most  valuable  for  my  liturgical  life  at  the  beginning 
of  jthe  day’s  work,  I  am  careful,  nevertheless,  to  cheerfully  ac¬ 
company  any  acquaintences  who  chance  to  be  going  my  way. 
Charity  must  be  the  soul  of  the  liturgical  life. 

In  my  solitary  office  I  pray  Tierce  at  nine  o’clock,  Sext  at 
twelve,  and  None  at  two-thirty  in  the  afternoon.  I  unite  my¬ 
self  to  the  Church  and  thereby  take  the  place  of  my  brothers  and 
sisters,  especially  of  those  who  have  no  opportunity  |of  observing 
the  liturgical  hours.  Standing  before  my  writing  desk,  I  assume 
a  respectful  attitude  and  concentrate  in  these  holy  moments  the 
glowing  showers  left  trailing  behind  our  Lord’s  meteoric  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  morning  in  the  Mass.  Through  the  day,  the  divine 
Office  carries  me  beyond  life’s  trivialities  and  obstacles;  it  pre¬ 
serves  in  me  the  living  consciousness  that  I  am  God’s  daughter 
and  he  my  Father — thus  am  I  gladdened  from  hour  to  hour. 

But  if  my  work  leaves  me  no  time  for  the  Office,  I  live  into 
the  spirit  of  the  hour  by  breathing  a  short  prayer  culled  from  the 
psalms  or  from  the  ^  Mass  text. 

In  imitation  of  our  parish  prayerbook,  in  which  different 
commemorations  of  the  living  and  dead  members  of  our  liturgical 
society  are  recorded  and  read  each  Sunday  before  the  holy  sacri¬ 
fice  of  the  Mass,  I  have  added  a  small  memorandum  book  for 
myself;  a  necrology,  so  that  at  the'  end  of  each  hour  I  may  not 
forget  the  souls  of  my  departed  relatives  and  friends;  a  directory 
which  recalls  the  happy  feastdays  in  the  lives  of  my  loved'  ones, 
and  which  incites  me  to  works  of  love;  and  finally  a  record  of 
the  poor  and  sick  for  my  duties  as  deaconess . 

And  then  when  the  first  evening  shadows  fall  upon  the 
dying  day,  and  everything,  although  saturated  with  holy  mystery, 
becomes  calm,  the  hour  has  come  in  which  the  heart,  filled  to 
overflowing  with  Christ,  gushes  out  her  feeling  in  the  hymn  of 
thanksgiving,  the  Magnificat. 
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In  this  brief  sketch  I  wished  to  tell  my  brothers  and  sisters 
what  makes  up  the  joy  and  happiness  of  my  earthly  life;  it  is 
a  loving  entrance  in  thought  and  deed  into  ;^he  bridal  intercourse 
between  Christ  and  His  Church. 

- o - 

Liturgical  Ursuline  Sisters  of  Austria  have  put  out  a  set  of 
Briefs  Christmas  cards  of  original  design,  which  are  a 

happy  departure  from  so  much  of  the  usual  com¬ 
mercial  Christmas  stock.  The  new  cards  are  thoroughly  religious 
in  nature.  The  designs  are  often  bold  in  concept,  and  have  re¬ 
ceived  high  commendation  for  their  i  artistic  value.  They  all 
refer  to  the  mystery  of  the  Nativity.  Liturgical  texts  in  English 
accompany  the  designs,  and  the  usual  Christmas  wishes  are  printed 
on  the  inside  of  the  folded  card.  Twelve  cards  with  envelopes 
are  sold  for  one  dollar,  post  paid  (S.  M.  Angela,  O.  S.  U.,  4117 
Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois).  The  Liturgical  Press  will 
have  a  small  stock  of  the  cards  on  hand  for  the  accomodation  of 
readers  of  Orate  Fratres,  who  can  thus  order  their  cards  in  con¬ 
junction  with  other  correspondence  with  the  Press  Office. 


At  the  National  Convention  of  the  Catholic  Central  Verein 
of  America  (the  seventy-second  in  its  history)  and  the  Catholic 
Women’s  Union,  held  at  St.  Cloud,  Minn.,  August  24th  to  29th 
the  liturgy  of  the 'Church  received  its  due  recognition.  Pontifical 
High  Mass  was  offered  by  His  Excellency,  the  Most  Reverend 
Pietro  Fumasoni-Biondi,  Papal  Delegate  to  the  United  States,  on 
Sunday,  August  26;  and  in  the  sermon  the  Right  Reverend  Joseph 
F.  Busch,  Bishop  of  St.  Cloud,  exhorted  the  attending  delegates 
to  active  participation  in  the  sacrificial  action  offered  by  the  Most 
Reverend  Celebrant,  in  accordance  with  the  meaning  of  the  offered 
gifts  and  the  mingling  of  the  wine  and  water  as  representative  of 
the  union  of  the  people  with  Christ  in  the  Sacrifice. — On  Monday 
evening,  Aug.  27,  Dom  Virgil  Michel  addressed  a  joint  meeting 
of  the  men  and  women  delegates  on  “The  Liturgical  Movement 
and  the  Catholic  Women’’. 


In  July  the  Reverend  Richard  E.  Power  gave  a  series  of 
lectures  on  the  liturgy  to  the  members  of  Immaculate  Heart  Com¬ 
munity  of  Monroe,  Michigan,  about  650  in  number.  As  was 
to  be  expected,  the  treatment  of  the  subject,  and  of  liturgical  par¬ 
ticipation,  was  almost  exclusively  devotional,  in  the  spirit  of 
Pius  X  and  the  growing  liturgical  movement  of  our  own  day. 
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The  Catholic  Truth  Society  of  Ireland  has  printed  a  series 
of  pamphlets  on  the  Church:  Its  Government-,  Its  Marks-,  The 
Church  Indispensable;  The  Church  Unconquerable;  The  Church 
Supreme  and  Independent.  Other  pamphlets  treat  of  Transub- 
stantiation,  Confirmation,  etc.  The  pamphlet  movement  is  ap¬ 
parently  making  the  same  strides  in  Ireland  as  it  has  achieved  in 
recent  years  in  Catholic  England. 


The  Minneapolis  College  of  Music  is  now  offering  courses 
in  liturgical  music:  Gregorian  chant,  organ  lessons,  and  choir 
directing.  The  Minneapolis  College,  fully  accredited  with  the 
Minnesota  State  Board  of  Education,  e.  a.,  has  been  gaining  pro¬ 
minence  in  recent  years  and  is  wide  awake.  Its  circular  announc¬ 
ing  the  new  courses  mentions  the  growing  interest  “in  the  field 
of  musical  tradition”.  Dom  Ermin  Vitry,  organizer  and  director 
of  the  St.  Cloud  Music  Institute  and  member  of  the  staff  of 
Orate  Fratres,  has  been  added  to  the  faculty  of  the  Minneapolis 
College.  His  training  and  experience  of  many  years  in  Belgium 
is  an  added  guarantee  for  the  excellency  of  the  courses  to  be  given 
at  the  College.  Application  or  requests  for  information  should  be 
addressed  directly  to  the  Minneapolis  College  of  Music,  Minne¬ 
apolis,  Minn. 

On  Rosary  Sunday  last  year  a  liturgical  day  was  held  at 
Geneva.  “It  is  four  centuries  since  Geneva  witnessed  such  an 
event,  four  centuries  since  the  citadel  of  Calvinism  has  heard  the 
divine  Office  rendered  as  it  should  be  rendered  every  day.”  The 
success  was  due  to  the  enthusiasm  of  the  organist  of  the  church 
of  the  Holy  Cross,  M.  Carraz.  Prime  was  chanted  at  7:15  a.  m., 
followed  at  ten  o’clock  by  Tierce,  pontifical  high  Mass,  and  Sext 
— all  in  full  Gregorian  chant;  and  by  None  and  Vespers',  at  4:30, 
and  Compline  at  8:30  in  the  evening.  At  the  Mass  the  Abbe 
Journet,  professor  in  the  major  seminary  of  Fribourg,  preached 
on  the  beauty  of  the  liturgy  and  its  chant,  and  after  Compline  the 
Abbot  of  Hautecombe  (France) ,  who  had  pontificated  in  the 
morning,  gave  a  conference  on,  the  Church’s  prayer  (Bulletin  par. 
lit.). 

In  recent  issues  of  Orate  Fratres  (pp.  156,  188)  liturgical 
instructions  were  stressed,  and  in  connection  with  this  subject  the 
name  of  Dr.  Tippmann  was  mentioned.  Dr.  Tippmann,  to¬ 
gether  with  some  other  scholars  has  contributed  a  number  of 
pamphlets  to  Schoeningh’s  Sammlung  Kirchengeschichtlicher  Quel- 
len  und  Darstellungen.  The  editors  of  these  brochures  stress  the 
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study  of  the  liturgy  in  religion  classes.  Young  and  curious  minds 
demand  concrete  material;  the  rote  method  of  cathechism  is  too 
abstract  for  them.  With  thisi  in  mind  the  abovd  editors  produced 
a  series  of  pamphlets  on  holy  Mass,  on  the  Sacraments  and  Sacra- 
mentals,  and  on  the  Ecclesiastical  Year,  and  several  on  matters  of 
Church  History.  The  text  of  the  liturgical  booklets  is  accompa¬ 
nied  by  appropriate  explanations.  They  are  practical  booklets 
and  will  without  a  doubt  arouse  the  interest  of  children.  In  the 
hands  of  a  teacher  of  religion,  himself  aflame  with  the  subject, 
they  should  serve  to  incite  the  hearts  of  the  little  ones  with  a  love 
for  their  religion  and  their  public  worship  that  will  ever  grow 
as  they  advance  in  years. 


An  “Interdiocesan  Committee  for  Liturgical  and  Parochial 
Action”  exists  in  Belgium.  Its  program  states:  “The  normal 
center  for  liturgical  action  is  the  parish.  It  is  necessary  to  restore 
a  Christianity  based  on  a  common  liturgy.  There  must  be  work 
(activity,  action) ,  very  exact  and  practical  work,  done  on  the 
masses  of  the  people,  become  ignorant  of  Christ  and  unfaithful 
to  their  Church.  For  children  there  must  be  a  liturgical  educa¬ 
tion:  for  youths,  a  liturgical  activity  in  all  the  modes  of  Catholic 
action:  for  the  faithful  as  a  whole,  intelligent  and  active  parti¬ 
cipation  in  the  liturgical  life.  The  august  sacrifice  of  the  Mass 
must  be  the  center  of  all  liturgical  action.  To  get  the  people 
to  understand  that  the  best  means  of  honoring  God  and  sanctify¬ 
ing  souls  is  the  divine  liturgy  of  the  Sacrifice;  to  lead  them  to 
a  most  intimate  participation  in  the  Mass;  to  obtain  their  active 
collaboration  towards  rendering  the  ceremonies  and  chants  worthy, 
and  the  altar  and  its  accessories,  temple  and  decorations,  beautiful 
— this  it  is  that  will  nourish  their  piety,  render  them  strong  in 
their  faith,  better  their  lives.” — The  Committee  was  founded  at 
a  national  council  held  at  Malines  in  1920,  was  approved  by  the 
Holy  See  in  1922,  and  promulgated  by  all  the  bishops  in  1923’. 
For  a  better  application  of  and  permanent  adherence  to  its  liturgi¬ 
cal  ordinances,  the  bishops  of  Belgium  in  1928  selected  fourteen 
diocesan  priests  and  fourteen  religious,  grouped  into  French  and 
Flemish  sections,  who  arc  to  meet  regularly  for  a  better  unification 
and  intensification  of  liturgical  action  throughout  the  sturdy  lit¬ 
tle  country.  _ 

The  saintly  Pope  Pius  X,  so  concerned  to  have  “the  Christian 
spirit  flourish  in  every  respect  and  be  preserved  by  all  the  faith¬ 
ful,”  legislated  not  only  for  Church  Music  and  Canon  Law,  but 
also  ordered  the  revision  of  the  Roman  Missal  and  Roman  Bre^?i- 
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ary.  Revised  editions  of  these  books  have  been  in  general  use 
for  several  years.  However,  it  is  well'  known  that  present  revisions 
are  only  the  beginning  of  more  and  greater  changes.  The  Holy 
See  is'  biding  its  time  before  completing  so  important  a  work.  In 
the  meantime  scholars  are  investigating  and  studying  both  the 
Breviary  and  Missal,  and  committing  further  suggestions  to  writ¬ 
ing.  Thus  we  have  the  recent  Brevier -Reform — Gedanken  zum 
kuenftigen  Abschluss  der  Reform  des  roemischen  Breviers  unter 
Einschluss  etwelcher  Aenderungen  im  Missale,  of  Dr.  Xaver 
Schmid  (Raeber  Cie.  Luzern,  Pp.  141).  The  author  of  this 
book  stresses,  in  the  first  place,  a  better  and  more  intelligent  ren¬ 
dering  of  the  psalms — the  omission  of  Hebraisms  and  Greek  forms ; 
also  a  more  happy  redivision  of  certain  longer  psalms  of  the  ferial 
offices.  He  would  abolish  the  intoning  of  antiphons  on  semi¬ 
double  feasts,  often  a  few  meaningless  words  if  taken  out  of  their 
context,  or  invert  the  order  and  recite  the  entire  antiphon  before 
the  psalm  rather  than  after  it.  He  also  advocates  a  revision  of 
the  ecclesiastical  calendar  and  a  more  fixed  date  for  Easter — the 
division  into  four  seasons  of  91  days  each,  with  the  addition  of 
one  day  to  January  in  a  normal  year,  and  in  a  leap  year  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  another  day  to  October.  His  selection  for  the  date  of 
Easter  (April  8-14)  would  have  the  advantage  that  Septuagesima 
would  always  occur  after  the  feast  of  the  Purification  and  that 
the  Christmas  and  Easter  cycles  would  not  overlap.  With  regard 
to  the  ecclesiastical  year,  the  Breviary  hymns,  and  the  Mass  formu¬ 
laries,  he  adds  numerous  constructive  suggestions;  e.  g.,  a  special 
Preface  for  Advent,  a  new  Gospel  for  the  Vigil  of  Epiphany  (since 
the  present  one  does  not  prepare  for  the  feast) ,  e.  a. 


Through  the  untiring  efforts  of  Father  Burke,  Dean  of 
University  College,  Dublin,  the  Feis  Ceoil  of  this  year,  the  nation¬ 
al  tournament  of  Ireland,  offered  a  Memorial  Cup  for  the  best 
performance  in  plain  chant.  There  were  thirty  choirs  entered  in 
this  competition,  a  splendid  tribute  to  the  interest  the  Irish  people 
are  taking  in  plain  song.  “Plainsong  is  an  art,”  said  a  news 
item  reporting  Sir  Richard  Terry,  the  official  judge  of  the  compe¬ 
tition,  “and  we  must  avoid  sentimentality  on  the  one  hand  and 

woodenness  of  expression  on  the  other .  The  winners, 

Greystones  Church  Choir,  were  remarkable,  not  only  for  the  purity 
of  their  tone,  and  the  freedom  of  their  rhythm,  and  their  verbal 
expression,  but  the  prayerful  atmosphere  evident  in  their  singing. 
The  spirit  of  contemplation,  of  exaltation  and  supplication  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  demands  of  the  text,  were  the  features  which  dis¬ 
tinguished  the  choir”. 
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